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Section I._Note on Evidence collected in Upper India. 


A brief sketch of the history of the Postal. Department, and of the nature and extent of the 
services it renders to the public, will not only conduce to a fair appreciation of the agency by which 
its operations have been controlled and conducted, but will suggest the qualities required of officers 
for. efficient service in the several grades, Moreover, the circumstances of the Department merit 
some attention; because inferences are suggested by them which may assist the solution of some of 
the general questions which are common to all Departments. It will be apparent that not only are 
the several branches of business undertaken by the Postal Department of a more or less complicated 
character, but that they demand even in the lowest grades strict integrity and some intelligence, in 
most grades education, method, energy and tact, and in the superior grades these qualities in a high 
degree combined with administrative ability. The necessity for economy has compelled the adjust- 
ment of salaries on a scale which perhaps in some grades errs on the side of inadequacy but which 
-has not entailed a sacrifice of efficiency. Few Departments resort more freely to the local labour 


market, and, if the testimony of officers, Native as well as: European, is accepted, promotion to the _ 


supervising and controlling grades has been primarily regulated by considerations of public advantage, 
which involve the recognition of individual merit and capacity. _ , ; 

' Before 1837 the Government had instituted for its own purposés local services for the conveyance 
of letters and parcels, and the use of this agency was Suaisded as a privilege to private persons. 


By Act XVIT of 1887 a public post’ was established, and the right to carry letters for hire - 


in the territories of the East India Company created a monopoly and vested in the Government. 


The organization of the postal service was, however, very imperfect, The Presidency Post- 
masters, as Postmasters General, supervised a certain number of Provincial offices, and provided for the 
conveyance of mails on a few main lines; but the Collectors of Districts had ‘charge of District offices 
and local lines. _No central authority secured the co-operation of the pogtal officials of the several 


provinces and districts or maintained uniformity of practice. In 1850 a Commission was appointed to * 


report on the Department, and in 1854 the Act of 1837 was repealed and Act XVII of 1854 enacted 
in its stead. This Act provided for the issue of postage stamps, and prescribed rates for the con- 
veyance of letters irrespective of distance, which rates the Government of India was empowered to 
reduce. The Act also authorized the Government of India for the purpose of carrying on the 
_ service of the Post Office to appoint, or authorize the local Governments to appoint, such officers and 
invest them with such powers not inconsistent with the Act, as it might deem fit. This Act has been 
since repealed and other statutory provisions substituted ; but it marks the commencement of the 
organization of the Postal Department on its present footing. “A Director General -of the Post 
Offices was appointed, and the Post Offices and mail lines throughout India placed under his control. 
The: office of Postmaster General was separated from that of Presidency Postmaster, and Post- 
masters General were appointed for the direct administration of the service in Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the N orth-West Provinces, and subsequently in the Panjéb. In course of time Chief 
Inspectors were appointed to minor charges in the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, Oudh, and Sind, 
and to the charge of British Post Offices in the Political Agencies of Rajputéna and Central India. 
At a later period the designation of these officers was altered to that of Deputy Postmasters General, and 
Behar and Eastern Bengal were removed from the direct charge of the Postmaster General of Bengal 
and placed under Deputy Postmasters General. From time to timé new mail lines were opened and the 
number of Post Offices increased. _ A central office of account was established in Calcutta. The system 
of sorting letters in transit by railway was introduced in 1864, and the Sea Post Office for sorting 
European letters in transit from Suez to Bombay in 1868. : : 


The rates for postage and for registration were from time to time considerably reduced, and the 
charge for re-direction, which is still maintained in many countries, was abolished. 
; In 1875 the Postal Union was established. At a conference held at Berne in J: anuary 1879 terms 
Mi ae arranged with respect tothe cost of sea transit, and British India became a member of the 
10n. . : : 
In 1879 Inland and Foreign Postcards were introduced ; and the Indian Inland Postcard is the 
cheapest in the world. : : 
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The Postmaster General of Bengal furnishes the following statistics : 62,300 miles of ail i 
are organized by the Department, of which mileage a iittle more than one-third is Caan : 
Railway and Steamer services ; the Post Office has to effect arrangements with the agents of he 
companies, 80 that trains and steamers may correspond with other mail lines;: it has also to 
maintain travelling postal services in the trains and steamers. The other two-thirds are worked b 
country-boats, mail-carts, horse and camel-men and runners. The number of Post Offices is upwar, 
of 8,200 and of village: postmen about 14,000. In addition to its ordinary duties the Department 
is from time to.time required to organize postal services in connection with Military. expeditions 
or to send a Post Office staff with Indian contingerits ordered on foreign service. ~ m 


_ Prior to 1854 tlie Department had-undertaken the carriage of parcels at i i 
weight and distance, and this system was continued by the Act ot 1824 3 but a 4870 ee hia 
sanctioned varying only with weight and irrespective of distance. In 1873 arrangements were 
made for the carriage of parcels to and from England, and for their distribution and collection 
through the agency of the Peninsular and Oriental S: N. Company. In 1875 parcel exchanges were 
arranged with the German Postal Department, in 1876 with those of. Austro-H ungary and Ceylon, 
in 1877 with that of the Straits Settlements, in 1882 with the port Post Offices in China, and in - 


1885 with the Post Office of Great Britain and with those of Victoria, Cape Colony, the West 


Indies, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
In 1877 the Department undertook to collect from the addressee the declared value of a parcel 


-and to transmit it to the sender. The extent of the advantage secured to traders and their customers 


by the value-payable parcel system is shown by the following figures. In 1885-86, less than ten 
years after its introduction, the number of value-payable parcels’ carried was 436,115, the declared 
value for realization was Rs. 45,832,803, and the commission earned.was Rs. 85,530." ; 


In England no letter or parcel can be insured for a sum in excess of £10; since 1878 insurances 
may be-effected in India up to any amount at a commission originally fixed at } per cent., but 
shortly afterwards reduced to } percent. The gross value of articles insured in Indian Post Offices 
amounted in a single year to upwards of 7 crores of rupees. 


The total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, &, iven out for delivery has i : : 
33,286,000 in 1855-56 to 248,083,000 in 1885-86.” aces 


Great facilities have also been afforded by the Department for the use of the telegraph. In 
1883 all Post Offices were constituted receiving offices for the transmission of inland telegrams by post 
to the nearest Telegraph Office, and in 1884 telegraph work was undertaken by the Post Office staff. 
Consequently the Telegraph Department has been able to increase the number of its offices and the 
larger number of Telegraph Offices, are now Post and Telegraph Offices worked by the employés of the 
Post Office. In 1885-86 the number of messages transmitted by receiving offices was 29,876, and 


" the number of messages signalled by combined Post and Telegraph Offices was 340,040. 


Apart from purely postal work and the carriage of parcels, the Department undertakes other 
services for the public, which entail on its subordinate officers considerable. responsibility and expose ~ 
them to serious temptation. - 

In 1862 the, Government of India sanctioned the issue of money orders by Treasury Officers who 
drew upon other Treasuries.. In 1880 this business was transferred to the Post Offices with the 
result that within a few months the number of orders ‘issued was quadrupled. Improvements were 


" effected in the system, and as it is now worked no greater convenience is afforded to the public in 


any other country. A person desirous of transmitting money by money order enters in a form and 
counterfoil his name and address, the name and address of the payee and the amount for 
which the order is to be drawn. The receiving office. transmits the order to the place where 
payment is to be made with an authority to the Post Office at that place tomake the payment, The 
amount is tendered by: a postman to the payee at his residence, and, if he accepts it, his signature 


’ admitting the payment is taken on the form and counterfoil, and the counterfoil is returned by the | 


Post Office to the sender. The number of money orders issued has increased from 1,604,174 of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 4,57,08,580 in 1880-81 to 4,163,078 of the aggregate value of Rs. 9,38,27,375 
in 1885-86. The Director General reports that the poorer classes largely avail themselves of the © 
money order system, and that more than 57.per cent. of the orders are issued for amounts not 
exceeding Rs. 10. _ oo, ; ; . 

In 1884 the Post Office undertook to transmit inland orders for the payment of money by tele- 
graph. In the-year 1885-86 telegraphic money orders were issued to the- number of 12,490 and of 

A still more valuable adaptation. of the inland money order system remains to be 
noticed. It is well known that the exertions of Revenue Collectors have failed to prevent 


‘altogether the exaction by the subordinate agents engaged in the collection of the revenue 


of small sums as speed moncy. It is also well known that, notwithstanding legislative 
prohibition, illegal cesses aré in some instances extorted from rayats, and that rent-collectors occa- 
sionally insist on the payment of sums in excess of the rent for their own benefit. Again in con- 
tested suits for rent the dispute frequently turns on the questions as to the amount actually paid by 
the rayat, or the instalment in respect of which the payment was made, Where a rayat can neither 
read nor write, the receipt on which the legislature insists for his protection cannot safely be regarded 
as conclusive evidence of its contents. To remedy these evils Section 54 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) contains the following provision: - “The local Government may from time to 
time make rules either generally or for any specified local area authorizing a tenant to pay his rent 


3 by postal money order. . , 
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In the ear 1884 Pandit Salig Ram, then Postmaster of Gorakhpur and a, member of family hold- 
ing a considerable estate in land, obtained permission from Mr. Kennedy, the Collector of Gorakhpur, 
to introduce tentatively a system enabling landholders to pay their land revenue by money orders. 


The experiment succeeded ; and on the results being reported to the Director General and to the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces a more extensive trial of the system was sanctioned. 
for a period of 6 months, and eventually it was permanently adopted. Throughout the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh payments of revenue in sums at present limited to Rs. 50 may now be made by 
money order’prepared ina special form soas to afford to the Revenue authorities all necessary. in-. 


formation. The returns for 1886-87 show to what extent the revenue payers appreciate this benefit. In. 


the Districts of Azamghur, Ballia, Basti, Benares, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur and Mirzapur, where it was 
in force throughout the year, the number of orders issued was 9,235 of the aggregate value of 
Rs, 8,13,313-9-2. The system has now been adopted in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. ; . 


The success of the scheme for the papace of land revenue by money order encouraged Pandit: 
Sulig Ram to recommend. the issue of.money orders in a special form. for the payment of rent 
by tenants to land-lords’ The order shows on its face not only. the name. of the sender ard the 
payeé, but the name of the village or Mah4l in which the holding is ‘situated, and the kisht or period 
for which the payment is made. This-system was with the approval of the local Government 


introduced throughout the North-West Provinces. and Oudh in March of the present year. In 


the month of April 2,368 orders were issued aggregating in value Rs. 33,019-14-11.° 

It will be seen that while the revenue money order protects the revenue-payer from demands 
on the part of the Amlah, the rent money order ‘not only protects the tenant from the exaction of 
illegal cesses and unauthorized fees to rent-collectors, but prevents the allocation of a payment 
made by him to wipe out an arrear of which the recovery has become barred by limitation, and affords 


almost conclusive proof of the amount paid and of the kish¢ in respect of which the payment was 


made. — ‘ 
With regard to Foreign money orders the Department has arranged for their exchange with 
the principal commercial countries of the world. : ; 


Since October 1884 British Postal orders of values ranging from one shilling to one 
sovereign can be procured from the Indian Post Offices ; and for the benefit of British troops arrange- 
ments have been made for their sale by regimental vendors. _ 

In 1870 Government Savings Banks were established in connection with Distrct Treasuries. In 
1882 sanction was accorded for the opening of Savings Banks at, Post Offices and for three years the 
old and new Banks worked side by sidg. - But during this period the popularity of the Post Office 
Savings Banks became so manifest, that the closure of the Treasury Savings Banks was ordered. 
In 1882-83 the number of depositors in Postal Savings Banks was 39,121 an the amount at their 
_ eredit Rs. 27,96,796 ; in 1885-86 the number of depositors had increased to 155,009 and the amount 
at their credit to Rs. 2,25,45,890. . = A oO _ 


In addition to other financial business transacted for ‘the public the Post Office also undertook, up 
to April Ist, 1886, the purchase and sale of Government Promissory Notes and the transference of 


Government securities .to the Comptroller General for custody on behalf‘of any person. But since . 


that date the privilege has been limited to bond fide depositors in the Savings Banks andthe amount 
invested for any one depositor must not exceed Rs. 1,000 in one year nor Rs.'3,000.on all. 


When the Post Office was first established its agency was largely utilized, as the Director 
General mentions, for such purposes as the laying of palanquins, déks for travellers, the management 
of staging bungalows, the carriage of goods by bullock train and the conveyance of passengers “by 
mail cart or parcel van. The extension of the railway system has to a great extent obviated the 
necessity for such arrangements, and after 1863-64 the Department withdrew from the management 


of travellers’ déks and - bungalows, but it still maintains a carriage dék and bullock: train between 
Umballa and Simla, 


; In 1884 witha view of encouraging providence among the officers of the Department, the 
Director General obtained sanction for the introduction of a scheme of life assurance, whereby an 
officer of the postal service.is enabled to obtain 4 policy for a sum not exceeding Rs, 4,000 on the 
security of Government. At the close of 1886 the number of policies issued was 674 and the amount 


eacke a 8,47,475. The officers of no other Department of the public service as yet enjoy this 


_In order to extend its proper business, and to undertake the conduct of the other branches of 
business before mentioned, the limitations imposed on the Department by the budget grants 
have constrained the several Directors General to observe rigid economy in the strength of postal 
establishments, and to minimize the work imposed on its officers, so far as this was possible -without 
sacrificing efficiency and such precautions as are indispensable for the prevention of fraud ; while the 


employment of a large agency on low salaries necessitated the issue of ‘very specific instructions for . 


its guidance, and the institution of a system b ich i i 
y which its work can be carefully checked : continuous 
oe have therefore been made to reduce clerical labour to a minimum, and falas returns and forms 
ave constantly undergone revision with a view to their simplification. 


To show to what extent the efforts of the controlling authority have been succesaful in this 


direction, it may be mentioned that while the n 
n r , umber of letters and newspapers: alone. transmitted 
by nor i increased since 1855-56 in the ratio of 711 to 100 the reas derived from private 
respondence and newspapers has increased only in the ratio of 559 to 100 and the cost of estab- 
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lishment for all branches of work undertaken by the Department in the ratio of 320 to 100. It may 
also be mentioned, that the Savings Banks are conducted free of charge, that no charge is made to the 
Telegraph Department for the accommodation afforded to it, and that, although with a view to check 
an unnecessary employment of the Post Office for official correspondence, service postage is levied, the 
rates charged are far below those charged to the public. ; 3 


The control of the Department involves the disposal of a multiplicity of references respecting 
establishments, appointments, leave, pensions, allowances, losses and frauds, punishments and.appeals. 
money order cases, savings bank cases, statistics, life insurance, &c., while the operations of the 
Department outside British India necessitate a close attention to all charges in Foreign Postal Rules, 
correspondence with the Postal Departments of foreign countries and correspondence in connection 
with the quarantine regulations at foreign ports, the maintenance of British Indian Post Offices in 
foreign territory, and postal Conventions or other postal arrangéments with feudatory States. : 


’ The organization of the Department is as follows. The Director General supervises and controls 


‘the whole postal administration, prescribes rules for the conduct of business, and corresponds wif 


the Government of India, with Foreign Postal Departmnents,, with Political officers and the Darbdrs 
of feudatory States. His duties will be shown more in detail in explaining the distribution of the 
work among the staff at head-quarters which is carried on under his instructions. 


- The Director General is appointed by the Government of India. The substantive appointment 
has always been conferred on a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, and no suggestion has been 
made that this practice should be departed from. : : : 


The staff at head-quarters consists of the Deputy Director General and thé First, Second and 
Third Assistant Directors General. 


Of these officers, one has charge of what is known as the “ technical branch” of the Director General’s 
office. It may here be mentioned that the Post Office publishes a Manual of Rules and Orders for the 


, _ guidance of its subordinates. This publication now extends to four volumes. The ]st and 2nd volumes 


contain tle rules and orders relating to the several Departments of a Post Office, viz Mail, Sorting, . 
Delivery, Sub-acgount Registration, Parcel, Money Order, Savings Bank and Cash. The 8rd volume 
deals with the duties of supervising officers, Superintendents and Inspectors, Examiners of Accounts, 
Managers of Dead Letter Offices and ‘officers of the Stock Depét. The 4th volume contains the rules 
and orders prescribed for the Railway Mail Service. Rules forthe Passenger Service and the Bullock 
train are publishsd separately. It is the duty of the officer in charge of the technical branch to 
conduct correspondence relating to the Manual, to deal with suggestions for the alterations of rules, 
and. ‘to dispose of inquiries respecting their interpretation, to frame any new rules which may be required 
‘when new classes of business are undertaken, or the necessity for fresh cliecks against fraud or error 
is manifested, and. from time to.time to recast and simplify the rules. He undertakesalso the 
preparation of all departmental books, forms, and returns, and their revision with a view to economise 
labor.. He supervises the publication quarterly of alphabetical lists of Post Offices and classified lists 
of Postal Officers. : 


He is responsible for postal exchanges with Native States and arranges the terms of the Conven- 
tions and detailed regulations under which some of these exchanges are worked. 


The duties of another of these officers relate to the revisions of and additions.to establishments, . 
appointments, leave, pensions, examination of: diaries and travelling allowance bills, money order 
cases, savings bank -cases, telegraphs, the provision of funds, the preparation of statistics, the district 
post, the life insurance business, and miscellaneous correspondence. 


.A third is employed in the Foreign Post branch. He deals with the correspondence with foreign 
countries relating to exchanges of mails, money orders and parcels, accounts and statistics ; he keeps — 
the Foreign Post Hand-book up to date, issues instructions to the officers of the Department as to the’ 


~ procedure to be followed when changes are necessitated by alterations in the rules of Foreign Postal 


Departments, and with him rests the disposal of all questions arising out of the transactions of the 
Indian Post Office with the offices of foreign countries. To his Department appertains the making of 
mail steamer contracts, the arrangement of steamer time-tables and the enforcement of penalties 
when the conditions of steamer contracts are violated. ‘Ihe Indian Postal Guide and Mail. Steamer 
Calendar are published under bis supervision. He has in addition to deal with all indents and invoices 
of stores, and with the provision and distribution of the supply of postage stamps ; and he also disposes 
of all questions relating to the correspondence of British soldiers and seamen ‘and of Native sepoys. 


The fourth and by no means the least important branch of the Director General’s office is that 
which is concerned with the direct administration of the great arteries of postal communication, the 
railway mail lines and the principal sorting establishments. - The Deputy or Assistant Director 
General, who is placed in charge of this branch, is styled the Inspector General of the Railway Mail 
Service. His duties are to make arrangements for the conveyance of mails by rail, the receipt, 
-sorting and delivery of mail letters, parcels, &c., during transit, to regulate and check charges for 
haulage and other services rendered by the Railway Companies, and generally to dispose of all ques- 
tions relating to the railway mail service, for which purpose he is invested with the powers of a 
Postmaster General. The staff of the Railway Mail Service over which he presides comprises ‘52 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents and 1,259 sorters ; there are §5 stationary sorting 
offices, 160 sorting sections; the length of rail over which the service is performed is 11,298 miles and 
the mileage travelled daily upwards of 38,000 miles. 
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The Deputy Director General is appointed by the Government of India on the nomination of the 
Director General. The Director General states that the office is conferred alternately on a Covenanted 
Civilian and an Uncovenanted officer of the Department. The present incumbent is a Covenanted Ci- 
vilian, butan Uncovenanted officer, a European, is officiating in the appointment. The salary Rs. 1,500— 
office is Rs. 1,750—2,000 if it be held by a Postmaster General of the first grade and of the 
1,750 if it be held by » Postmaster General of the second grade. 

The First Assistant Director General is appointed by the Government of India onthe nomination 


of the Director General. The Second and. Third Directors General are appointed by the Director 


General. 
The salary of the First Assistant Director General is Rs..1,000—1,400. The salaries of the 


Second and Third Directors General are Rs. 750—1,000 and Rs. 700 respectively. Vhe present. 


holders of these appointments are Europeans, : 

There are three chief appointments in the accounts branch of the Post Office. The Comptroller 
is‘appointed by the Government of India on the nomination of the ‘Director General. The office car- 
ries a salary of Rs. 800—1,200 and is at present: held by a European. The Deputy Comptroller and 
the Assistant Comptroller are appointed by the Director General. The Deputy Comptroller, a Hindu, 
receives a salary of Rs. 700 and a local allowance of Rs. 200. The Assistant Comptroller, a European, 
receives a salary of Rs.500—600. It is noticeable that, no European who is not a Statutory Native is 
employed in the subordinate posts in this branch of the Department. Of 454 appointments 46 are 
held by Statutory Natives and 408 by Natives of Asiatic race. 

Presidency Postmasters are appointed by the Government of India on the nomination of the 
Ditector General. Two receive salaries of Rs. 600—1,000 and one a salary of Rs. 600—900. . Two 
are domiciled Europeans, and the third isa Eurasian, : 

For the direct administration of postal establishments and mail lines in the Mufasal (other than 
those appertaining to the railway mail service) India is divided into-fourteen Circles, of which five— 

. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab—are placed under the charge 
' of Postmasters General; and nine, viz. the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, Sind ‘with Beluchistan, 
Rajputana, Central India, Oudh, Behar and Eastern Bengal, under the charge of Deputy Postmasters 
General, The duties of Postmasters General are mentioned in some detail in the notes and evidence to 
which reference will be made hereafter. With the exception that the areas of their charges are 
smaller, the duties of Deputy Postmasters General differ in no respect from those of Postmasters Gene- 
ral, and they enjoy the same powers except that the Deputy Postmasters General of Oudh, Behar, 
and Eastern Bengal do not correspond directly with the Local Governments but through the Postmas- 
ters General of the North-West Provinces and Bengal respectively. Postmasters General are ap- 
pointed by the Government of India., The Ditector General states that “Postmaster Generalahips ordi- 
narily belong to the Covenanted Civil Service” but he adds that “one of the five appointments has until 
_ lately always been bestowed on an Uncovenanted Postal Officer” and that“ since the year.1881 a Native 

by race and blood has been employed in another Postmaster Generalship”’ My. Bishen Chandra Dutt, 
the Acting Deputy Postmaster General of Behar, asserts that since the re-organization of the Department 
in 1854 the history of the Post Office will show that the appointments of Postmaster General have 


been mostly held by Uncovenanted and Military Officers, Mr. Ham states that since ‘1865 the Pun- © 


jab Circle has always been held by a Military Officer'with the exception of a period of 5 months, and 
that since 1869 the North-West Circle had up to the end of 1886 been held, with the exception of 
a period of 8 months in 1874, continuously by an Uncovenanted officer. No appointments in this De- 
partment other than those of Director General, Deputy Director General and Postmaster General are 
conferred on members of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

On the occasion of a recent vacancy in the North-West Provinces Circle-the Government of 
India resolved that the appointment should be conferred on a Native of Asiatie race, and it is asserted 
that the nomination by the Director General of an Uncovenanted officer was set aside and a Covenanted 


Civilian of seven years’ standing appointed because he fulfilled this condition. The officer is a Pérsi - 


who had earned a good reputation as an executive officer in Bengal. Objection has nevertheless 
been taken to the appointment by an independent Native witness as well as by officers of the Depart- 
ment. It is claimed that the six appointments next to that of Director General or ‘at least three of 
them should be reserved as prizes for the Postal Service.’ : 

The senior Postmaster General, at present a Military Officer, enjoys a salary of Rs. 1,750— 
2,000. The other Postmasters General are now Covenanted Civilians. ‘Ihe sanctioned salary of these 
four appointments is Rs. 1,500—1,750, but Mr. Badshah in consequence of his standing in the Cove- 
nanted Service receives only Rs. 1,100. ~ 

Deputy Postmasters General are appointed by the Director General by the selection of the most 
qualified officers of the Department. The salary of the senior Deputy Postmaster General is 
Ks.750—1,000 ; the salaries of the others are Rs. 700, The substantive appointments are at. present 
held by Europeans, of whom three are domiciled. A Native officer, Mr. Bishen Chandra Dutt 
is now officiuting in one of the largest Circles in charge of officers of this class, Rai Salic Ram 
Buhadur resigned the Deputy Postmaster Generalship of Oudh, as. he preferred to reside at Agra. 
For a like reason Khén Bahddur Kharsedji Palanji declined the Deputy Postmaster Generalship 
in Sind, and R4i Sunder Lal Bahadur, who has expressed his willingness to go wherever he may be 
required in the interests of the service, and has held the Deputy Postmaster Gencralship of Burma, 
He deonnee on ae pes the ae of Circles, preferring, if a choice is given him, to remain 
in his own country. e was appointed in t' J i 5 
Meee Onalt Circle Pp | the present year to officiate as Deputy Postmaster 
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_ India. The supervising staff subordinate to the heads of Circles are Superintendents and Inspectors, 
Post Office, Of the Superintendents a certain number are employed at the head-quarters of each Circle as Ex- 
eae Soe aminers of Accounts and to check parcel receipts and other vouchers and -documents which are 
See. 1, forwarded to them weekly from all Post Offices in their respective Circles, But the principal duty 
i of this class of officers is to supervise postal lines and’ the work of officers employed in the Post 
Offices. For this purpose the Circle is divided into Divisions, each of which is placed in charge of 

a Superintendent. All the Post Offices (except those which being in charge of independent Post- 

’ masters are under the direct control of the Postmaster General,) and all the mail lines are under 

the supervision and control ‘of the Superintendent, and the establishments attached to them’ are 

directly under his orders. It is his duty to see that the service is performed with care and punctuality 

and that the prescribed rules and orders are observed. When new kinds of business are introduced 

or modifications adopted in the existing system, he is required to instruct the officers in charge of 

the larger Post Offices and the Inspectors in the changes necessitated. It is also his duty to investi- 

gate all cases of loss, theft, fraud or the like, and to conduct criminal prosecutions in Post Office cases, 


Superintendents are required either before or after appointment to pass an examination in 
accounts, in the rules for the guidance of the public contained in the Postal Guide, and in the regula- 
tions of the Department prescribed inthe Postal Manual. A Superintendent, who must usually be 
one of the senior Superintendents of the Circle, is retained at head-quarters as “Personal Assistant to 
the Postmaster General.” He undertakes special investigations in cases where the area of investica- 
tion. extends over more than one division: ‘He may be deputed to any part of the Circle to make special 
inquiries or to relieve another Superintendent, and when not so employed he is available for any work 
which the Postmaster’ General may think fit to confide to him. Inspectors are ordinarily subordi- 
nate directly to the Superintendent of the Division, and as his assistants. discharge such duties as he 
may from time to time entrust to them. Minor Post Offices and unimportant main lines may be placed’ 
under the charge of an Inspector, but this will not relieve the Superintendent of personal responsibility 

for the efficient working of the whole Division. In minor Circles where there are few or no Superin- 
tendents, Inspectors are sometimes placed in charge of Divisions and report directly to the Deputy 
Postmaster Genezal. ; 


At the date when the return was prepared there were 18 Superintendents of the First Grade on 
salaries of Rs. 400—500. Of these four were non-domiciled Europeans, ten were domiciled Euro- 
peans, two were Eurasians, one was a Hindu, and one wasa Parsi. There were 28 Superintendents: of 
the second grade on salaries of Rs. 300-400. Of these nine were non-domiciled Europeans, seven 
domiciled Europeans, three Eurasians, six Hindus and three Pdrsis. Of 31 Superintendents of the 

' third grade on salaries of Rs. 250, three were non-domiciled Europeans, sixteen were domiciled © 
Europeans, one was a Eurasian, nine were Hindus, one was a Mahomedan, and one a Parsi. Of 43 
Superintendents in the 4th grade on salaries of Rs. 200, six were non-domiciled Europeans, twenty- 
one were domiciled Europeans, two were Eurasians, twelve were Hindus, one was a Mahomedan, and 
one was a Native Christian. 


For the post of Superintendent, heads of Circles select the most qualified of the officers of the 
Circle, and submit their names to the Director General for approval: the approved candidates are 
required to pass the prescribed examination and when a vacancy. occurs an officer who has passed 
the examination receives the appointment. It was for some years the practice to bring into the 
Department young men to recruit the Superintendent’s grade after they had undergone a certain pro- 
bation, and if the service were, as has been suggested, to be organized in two divisions—a higher and 
lower service—it has been proposed that the line should be drawn so as to include in the highes 

_ service Superintendents and some of the higher grade Postmasterships. It will therefore be convenient 

_ to mention in this place what rules regarding race regulate appointments. The orders of 1879 
requiring the special sanction of the Government of India to’ the appointment of any person other 
than a Statutory Native to any post carrying a salary of Rs. 200 and upwards apply to the Postal 
Department. with the exception of certain appointments, namely, those in the Sea Postal Service, the 
Postmastership ‘at Aden and six Superintendentships. In circulating the order of 1879 the then 
Director General, Mr. Monteath, intimated that the prohibition of the appointment of Europeans 
to offices carrying «salaries of Rs, 200 and upwards made it obviously inexpedient, except under 
special circumstances, to appoint them to the inferior grades with prospects so limited. The Post- 
master General of Bengal observes that since that date appointments in the Department have 
been practically limited to Natives of India as defined in the Statute, and he mentions that under. 
a departmental rule the certificate of health and age submitted with an officer’s first pay Dill 
must also contain & certificate that the officer is a Native of India: and that so far as he has been 
able to ascertain, only in. four instances has the appointment of a European been sanctioned in 
the seven Circles which he represented on the Sub-Committee. Uuder a rule issued in 1875 no 
person may, without the special sanction of the Director General, be appointed an Inspector, 
who is not.a Native of.India of Asiatic race. The Postmaster General of Bengal reports that this 
sanction has not been given except to an appoiritment in a tea-planting district. 

‘ ‘Of 10 Inspectors on Rs. 150 one is a domiciled European, five are Eurasians, three are Hindus 
and one is an Asiatic of another creed. Of 47 Inspectors and two Supernumeraries on Rs. 100 two 
are domiciled Europeans, three are Eurasians, and thirty-eight are Hindus, four are Mahomedans 
and one is an Asiatic of another creed. . so. 

There are a-large number of Inspectors whose salaries do not amount to Rs. 100. ; 

Mail officers in the Sea Postal Service are graded with Superintendents. Seven officers in this. 
- branch receiving salaries of from Ri 100 to Rs. 300 are Europeans, and two of these seven are 
_domiciledin India, . . 
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Post Offices in the Mufasal are of three classes—Head Post Offices, Sub-Post Offices and Branch 
Post Offices. The object of this division is the simplification of accounts. 


Of Head Offices some are and some are not Disbursing Offices. A Head Office is the central . 


office of account for itself and all the Branch and Sub-Offices in account with it. It incorpo- 
rates in its own accounts all the money received in and paid ont of Sub-Offices and Branch- Offices, 
and renders an account weekly to the Comptroller of its own transactions and of those of the offices 
in account with it. -_ 
A Disbursing Head Office is always situated at a station where there is a District Treasury. 

It pays into the treasury surplus collections and draws from the treasury on letters of credit issued 
“by the Comptroller funds required to meet payments. A Disbursing Postmaster accounts to the 
Comptroller for all transactions of the Disbursing Office with the District Treasury and also for all 
transactions of the Head’ and Sub-Offices in the District with the sub-treasuries. He prepares 


contingent bills and bills for the salaries of the establishments of the Disbursing Office and of the - 


Post Offices and mail lines within his jurisdiction and provides for their payment. 


A Sub-Office is an office in account with one or more Head Offices and submits its accounts daily, 


Except that he has no direct relations with the Comptroller, and that all unpaid articles for delivery 
must pass through the Head Office which is accountable for the amount to be recovered, there is no 
difference in the work of an officer in charge of a Sub-Office and that of a Postmaster of a Head Office. 


A Branch Office is a part of the office with which it is in account, and which may be either a 
‘Head Office or a Sub-Office ; its Postmaster is subordinate to the Postmaster of that office. No money 
orders are paid by Branch Post Offices. , ; : 


Some Postmasters who are termed independent Postmasters are not placed under Superintend- 
ents but are directly subordinate to the head of the Circle. Superintendents are, however, allowed 
access to certain documents in their Offices to check the accounts and returns of minor Offices. The 
Postmasters in charge of the larger Disbursing Offices are ordinarily independent. A large number 
_ of Postmasters at commercial centres military and hill stations and in foreign territory are of 
European parentage, At such places, the Post Office is generally a large one, and the cost ‘of living 
is more expensive than in the smaller towns. , , : : 


The Postmasters at Allahabad, Simla, and Lahore, and the Deputy Postmaster at Bombay: : 


receive salaries of Rs. 400—500. The Postmaster at Simla is a domiciléd European, at Allahabad 
a Parsi, and at Lahore a Mahomedan ; the Deputy Postmaster at Bombay is a European. 

The Postmaster at Rangoon, a Eurasian, receives Rs. 350—450. 

The Postmasters at Poona, Umballa, Delhi and Cawnpore, of whom two are domiciled Europ- 
eans and two are Eurasians, receive Rs, 300—400 as go also the Deputy Postmaster at Caleutta and 

the Assistant Postmaster .at Bombay who are Eurasifhs, . : : ies 

The salary of the Postmaster at Karachi, 2 domiciled European, is-Rs. 300—350, and of the 
Postmaster at Aden, also a domiciled European, Rs. 800. The Postmasters at Hyderabad, Ahmed- 
abad, Agra, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Négpur, Jubbulpore and Lucknow receive Rs. 250—300. Of these 


five are domiciled Europeans, one is a Eurasian, one a Hindu and one.a Mahomedan. 


The salary of the Postmaster of Maulmein, a Mahomedan, is Rs. 250: the salaries of the Post- 
masters of Bangalore, Meerut, Peshawar, Benkipore, Dacca, Ajmere and of the Deputy Post- 
master of Rangoon are Rs. 200—250. Of these officers two are domiciled Europeans, four are Eura- 
sians, and one is a Hindu. The Postmasters of Howrah, Darjiling, Mussoorie, Naini Tal and 
Mandalay- receive Rs. 200. Of these officers one is a Hindu, two are domiciled Europeans, and 
two are urasians. The Postmasters of Burdwan, Burrisal, Cuttack, Trichinopoly, Coconada, Oota- 
camund, Madura, Surat, Belgaum, Rajkot, Benares, Saharanpur, Jhansi, Bareilly, Gorakhpur. 
Moradabad, Ghazipur, Mirzapur, Aligarh, Benares, Multan, Ludhiana, Ferozepur, Murri, Gye, 
Mozufferpur, Arrah, Fyzabad, and Indore, and the Deputy Postmaster of Madras receive Rs. 150— 
200. Of these officers one is a European, five are domiciled Europeans, seven are Eurasians 
fifteen are Hindus, and one is a Parsi. a 


_ Of 18 Postmasters and four Deputy Postmasters on Rs, 150, three are domiciled Europeans 
rar pusens, twelve are Hindus, and one is a Mahomedan. One Postmaster on Re. 140 is 8 
ahomedan. 


Of 39 Postmasters and 2 Deputy Postmasters on Rs 100—140 three are domiciled E 
stm: ! : ; ; ur0 
eleven are Eurasians, twenty-five ore Hindus, one is a Mahomedan, and one is an Asiatic of ioe 
ee Nes 73 Eel cen viper Sea ead four Deputy Postmasters, and one Assistant 
ostmaster on Rs, eight are domiciled Europeans, twelve are Eurasians, fift Hi 
are Mahomedans and six are Asiatics of some other creed, ' year 


There are eight Managers of Dead Letter Offices, of whom two Hindus receive Rs, 300 
ws ee te a Eurasian Rs, 200—250, a Parsi Rs. 150, a, domiciled. Buropean Ba, 100-2140, aa 
indu Rs. 100. 


The Department maintains a workshop at Aligarh which was formerly under the charge of the 


Civil Surgeon of the station. It is now supervised b i 
filuvy of Ra. 400. 200 pervised by an officer of the Department, a Hindu, on a 


There are also other appointments carrying substantial salaries held by Asiati i 
Comptroller’s office the Chief Superintendent, a Hindu, enjoys a salary of Rs, 350-450 end soven out ct 
bg Superintendents are Hindus on salaries of Rs. 200—250 or Rs. 150—to 200. The Superintendent 
of the office of the Inspector General, Railway Mail Service, is a Hindu on a salary of Rs, 300— 


400. In brief out of 522 appointments carrying salaries of Rs..100 and upwards only 46 are held by 


India. 
- Post Office, ; 


“See. I. 
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India, non-domiciled Europeans, 126 are held by domiciled Europeans, 86 by Eurasians, and 264 by Natives 
Post Ofice. Of Asiatic parentage, while the offices carrying salaries below Rs. 100 are almost entirely filled by ~ 
aca Natives. The number of persons employed in the Department amounts to nearly 40,000. It may 
Sec. I. ‘be mentioned that the Postmasters of many of the smaller offices receive salaries of less than Rs. 20. 
wines From a return preparef in 1885 it appeared that out of 6,804 Postmasters employéd in that 
year only 450 drew a salary in excess of Rs. 40. The duties are. not unfrequently undertaken” by 


schoolmasters, shopkeepers and ‘other persous whose. whole time is not occupied in postal duties, 


With respect to patronage the Director General states that the policy of the Department is, to 
leave as far as possible to officers who are directly responsible for the working of the office con- 
cerned the selection of their subordinates : thus Divisional Superintendents and the better paid 
Postmasters appoint their own subordinates to posts with salaries not exceeding Rs. 30, and nominate 
for posts with salaries not exceeding Rs. 100 ; Presidency Postmasters appoint their subordinates 
to posts carrying salaries not exceeding Rs. 100, and nominate for the higher ‘appointments; Heads 
of Postal Circles appoint to posts carrying salaries of less than Rs. 200 and nominate for the 
higher. paid offices in their Circles. 


Appointments are generally made to the lowest grades and promotion is regulated in part by 
seniority and in part by the qualifications which an officer shows himself to possess for special or 
supervisional work. Europeans and Eurasians being unable to maintain themselves on the small 
salaries paid in the lowest grades of the service receive their first appointments to higher paid posts 
than are usually given to Natives. ‘Tho latter complain that the European and Eurasian thus 
arrive sooner at the Superintendents’ grade and. are naturally more energetic than Natives who 
have spent many years in the lower grades: they also complain that the practice of appointing 
Natives only to the lowest grades on first appointment operates to debar Natives of good education 
from seeking service in the Department. - : ‘ , 


Promotion is not made from a general list, but a separate list is maintained for each important 
_ Circle, while the minor Circles are treated as one-Circle styled the India Circle for the purposes of pro- 
motion. This system appears to be preferred by the majority ofthe Native officers, as it avoids the 
necessity for frequent transfers to which they are more averse than Europeans or Eurasians and 
which cause them greater inconvenience.’ It has the advantage that the head of the Circle is ina 
better position to judge.of the relative merits of the officers of his Circle than the Director General 
is to judge of the relative merits of officers whose work does not come directly under his notice, 
On the other hand, the rate.of promotion from time to time varies in different Circles, and the course 
of promotion is disturbed if transfers are made from one Circle to another, but the Director General 
states that the Postmasters of minor Post Offices are never, and the Postmasters of more im- 
portant offices are seldom transferred ; and thgt transfers are becoming more and more rare in the 
case of Superintendents. Officers of the BomBay Circle complain of the effect of the rule which grades 
Mail Officers with the Superintendents of that Circle, inasmuch as the transfer of Mail Officers to 
appointments on shore interferes with the promotion of officers in the ordinary service. While 
_ admitting that it would be unreasonable to require Mail Officers: to remain at sea for the whole of . 
their service, they urge that these officers should either be promoted into the Railway Mail Service, 
' with which their duties are analogous, or that when promoted they should receive appointments in 
each of the Postal Circles in turn. 


The conditions of service as regards pay, pension, furlough in the case of the Uncovenanted_ offi- 
cers of the Department, are regulated by Chapter VII of the Pay and Acting Allowance Code, Chap- 
ter X of the Civil Leave Code and Chapter IX of the Civil Pension Code. Three European officers 
-of the Department having held before January 1872 appointments entered in Schedule A. of the 
Civil Leave Code are under Chapter I, Section 1, Clause (c) entitled to the more favorable rules 
contained in Chapter V of the Code. ‘The officers of the Department complain of the paucity of 
appointments which entitle them to the benefit of the maximum pension allowed to the Uncovenanted 
Service. ‘ : 

The description of the business conducted by the Department and of the duties of the principal 
officers in connection with its transactions sufficiently indicates the technical knowledge and the mental 
and moral qualities required for efficient service in the several grades. 


As to the classes who seek employment in the Department, the Director General observes that it is 
recruited from a different and in some sense an inferior class ofmen to that from which other Depart- 
ments draw their employés: that the Post Office requires a steady plodding careful man who besides 
attending to accounts and supervising his subordinates will implicitly carry out the numerous and trou- 
blesome rules of the Department, who is not above cording and sealing bags, stamping money-orders 
or handling parcels, who will not grumble at night-work or resent the absence of holidays ; that steady 
application rather than high educational attainments are required of a Postmaster; and that as 
nothing but actual experience in practical work can establish the existence of these qualifications 
it is best on the whole to look to proved merit rather than to examinations as the test of capacity to 
fill the great majority of the appointments. The necessity for proving the possession of the qualities 
required by service in the inferior grades, the arduous nature of the duties attaching to it, and the 
limited prospects of promotion within a few years to posts carrying substantial emoluments sufficiently 
explain why the service is unattractive to highly educated Natives ; but the nature of the duties to be 

, discharged in the higher appointments have led several of the witnesses to suggest that itis desirable 
‘to attract to the Department at least some candidates of better educational qualifications and superior 
intelligence than can be obtained under the existing practice. As to the comparative merits of 
the several races who seek employment in the Department, the Director General observes that since 
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the issue of the order. of 1879 the recruitment is practically limited to domiciled Europeans and 
Eurasians and Natives; that ordinarily the Native is specially qualified for sedentary occupation, while 
the Eurasian and European are better fitted for work of a more active character ; that a Native is 
trustworthy in money matters, obedient to rule, exacts hard-work from his subordinates, rarely 
objects to long office hours, is not addicted to exercise, and if employed near his home will work for a 
small salary ; and that he therefore usually makes a good Postmaster. He considers that the duties of 
an Inpector, who is required to visit minor offices in the interior of districts and to supervise the 
working of village postmen, are usually discharged by Natives more efficiently than by domiciled 
Europeans or Eurasians. : On the other hand, he mentions that to fill the position of Divisional 
Superintendent which entails duties of inspection and supervision Heads of Postal Circles exhibit a 


preference for Europeans; and he observes that in times of war and other similar emergencies it is *— 


on the European Superintendent that the Department has mainly to rely. 


The Director General entertains a strong opinion that Covenanted Civilians should ordinarily 
be appointed to the offices of Postmaster General ; his reasons being that the importance of the office 
requires the best men that can be procured, and that a picked Covenanted Civilian is nearly always 
superior in intellectual and practical ability to the best officers that can be obtained in the Uncove- 
nanted Service; he admits that occasionally an Uncovenanted postal officer may be found whose 
qualifications are equal, or even superior, to those of a selected Covenanted Civilian, and in such cases 
he would, for the encouragement of the Postal Service, give a preference to the Uncovenanted officer. 
He observes that a Postmaster General must. possess ma high degree individual energy and capa- 
city for work ; and that unlike many other officers he has no efficient subordinate agency capable 
of rendering him assistance in matters of importance. He expresses his concurrence with the views of 
Mr. Kisch, the Postmaster General of Bengal, that the knowledge of the general administration of 
the country, of the working of the Courts, of the law of evidence, and of the requirements of the public 
in civilized countries, that every Covenanted Civilian possesses,is a better qualification for a useful Post- 
master General than practical experience in arranging a Post Office or a railway mail service section. 
He also claims it as an advantage of this plan that a Covenanted Civilian can be retransferred to an 
ordinary executive appointment, if experience proves him unfit for postal administration, while 


the services of an inefficient Uncovenanted Postmaster General cannot be dispensed with until he- 


attains the age for superannuation. The Director General deprecates any change in the rules for 
recruiting the grades below that of Postmaster General. He maintains that selection by those 
responsible for the work is preferable to,competition, and is the plan adopted by those who conduct 
commercial undertakings. But if public competition is adopted for admission to other Departments, 
he states he would not oppose, though he would not advise, its extension to the Post Office for appoint- 
ments carrying salaries of not less than Rs. 100, but with this proviso that candidates must thoroughly 
accept liability to serve in any place Within or without British India where the Department may be 
required to make postal arrangements. He also insists that the discretion of the Director General 


should be unfettered in choosing from the ranks of the Department the best men available to fill the’ 
higher and more important posts, and that no officer should be allowed to claim’a prize appointment - 


by any title save that of merit as adjudged by the head of the Department. 
Eleven witnesses were examined by the Sub-Committee at Caleutta. 


The first witness-who presented himself was Babu Moti Lal Ghose, Joint Editor of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, This witness called attention to Rule 732 in the Postal Manual which prescribes 
that no person other than a Native of India can be appointed to any office in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In this rule the term Native of India ‘applies not only to Asiatics but also to the persons 
included in the term by 33 Vic. Cap 3, Section 6. ‘The witness complained that the ‘rule had been 
violated by the appointment of Mr. Kisch to the Postmaster Generalship of Bengal. He next called 
attention to the circumstance that of the twenty-five principal appointments in the Department only 
two were held by Natives, and one of the two by a Native Covenanted Civilian who, he considered, 
should on that account have been debarred from an appointment in the Department. ‘He further 
observed that in the higher subordinate service 172 appointments were held by Europeans and only 
78 by Natives. But he admitted that in contrasting the positon of Natives and Europeans in the 


Department he had applied the term European to those classes who were included in the Statutory. - 


definition as Natives, and had not confined it to non-domicjled Europeans. He maintained that 
Natives could be found who are quite qualified to fill all the higher posts in the Department. He 
asserted that Mr. Riddell, the first Director General, had tried European officers in the higher appoint- 
ments and had found them wanting, and had had to obtain the assistance of Natives, with whose help 
he had organized the Department. He asserted that Mr. Monteath and Mr. Hogg had adopted a 
different policy and had introduced Europeans into the Department. He mentioned that Euro- 
peans whose names he gave had obtained their appointments owing to their relation to or connection 
with some of the superior officers in the Department. He also asserted that-undue preference had 
been shown to Europeans in making promotions, and that the. meritorious services of Native officers 
had been disregarded, He quoted instances which, he alleged, supported the charges he made. He 
maintained that the majority of the European Superintendents were men of little education, and that 
many of them were ignorant of the vernacular of the districts in which they were employed, and were 
consequently unable to discharge their functions properly, and he asserted that owing to the difficulty 
. Which Europeans experienced in travelling in some parts of the interior of the country many Pést 
Offices were left vithout inspection. He stated that he had received information that the rule which 
required that gazetted officers drawing salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards should be appointed by the 
Direetor General was.in practice not observed, and that appointments were practically made by the 
Postmasters General, Te considered that the powers of nominating and transferring gazetted officers 
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should not be given to the Postmaster General; for the reason that Superintendents and Examiners: 
came into direct contact with him, and that he was therefore likely to be prejudiced for or against 
them. THe insisted that promotion should be made by the Director General absolutely of his own 
motion as well as the appointment of Superintendents to Divisions. He asserted that the Rule 861 
of the Manual, which directed that Personal Assistants should usually be sclected from the senior 
Superintendents of the Circle, had been disregarded, and lastly he gave it as his opinion that the method 
of recruitment best suited for the Department would be competition open to all without exception. 


Babu Wooma Churn Dass, Deputy Comptroller of the Post Office, stated that he entered the 
public service in 1866 and had joined the Post Office Department in 1878 as Chief Superintendent 
it the Accounts Branch, and that during his service in the latter Department he had never been 
superseded, THe mentioned that he had himself held the post of Assistant, Comptroller, and that he 
saw no reason why the appointment of Comptroller should not be ctnferred on a Native. He ex- 
plained that the Comptroller’s office in Calcutta examined the accounts’of the whole Indian Postal 
Department from Zanzibar to the confines of Assam and up to Mandalay ; that no one who had not.’ 
passed the Entrance Examination of the University was admitted to the Accounts Branch’; and that the 
appointments were made by the Comptroller from persons who had previously served an apprenticeship. 
in the Department. Te stated that the appointment of a Native Covenanted Civilian to the Postmaster 
Generalship in the North-Western Provinces had given rise to much dissatisfaction and discontent. 


’ - Babu Surjya Kanta Mitra, Examiner of Postal Accounts, stated that he entered the Department - 
in 1870 as Sub-Inspector after having passed an examination of a general character, including précis- 


_ writing and arithmetic, and that he had risen to the Third Grade of Superintendent; and he also 


stated that he had been twice superseded by the promotion of officers from other Circles. 


Mr. Barton Groves, Superintendent, stated that he had served in the Department for eighteen 
years, chiefly in the Superintendent’s grade, but that he had also officiated as Deputy Postmaster 
General, as Deputy Controller General in charge of the Money Order Accounts, and for.a short time 
as Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta. Ie considered that 2 good education in English, an acquaintance 
with the vernacular, and a thorough and practical knowledge of the rules and working of the Department 
were essential for efficient service as a Superintendent ; that, in addition, a Superintendent should possess 
administrative ability, energy and intelligence ; and that the Head of a Circle required the same attain- 
ments and qualities in a still higer degree, combined with departmental experience, firmness of character, 
and a strict. sense of impartiality in dispensing patronage. Mr. Groves stated that of the seven highest 


- administrative appointments the Director Generalship, the Deputy Director Generalship and five- 


Postinaster Generalships, four had ordinarily been held by Covenanted Civilians and three by Uncove- 
nanted officers of the Department. He allowed that the Director Generalship-should always be filled 
hy a Covenanted Civilian, and that it was desirable that two of the Postmasters General of the larger 
Circles should also be members of that service in order that in the event of a yacancy occurring in 


' the highest office it might be filled by an officer of departmental experience. “But he insisted that, 


as @ general rule, men trained in the Department would be more efficient as Postmasters General than 
Coyenanted Civilians, who must necessarily be for some time dependent on their subordinates. He 
observed that thé prospects open to Coyenanted Civilians were so attractive that only comparatively 
junior men would care for a Postmaster Generalship, and he stated that in some instances Civilians had 
accepted appointments in the Postal Department temporarily, and had returned, when it suited them, 


‘ to magisterial ‘duties—a course which he considered ‘prejudicial to the Department. He maintained 


that the high educational requirements of the Civil Service were not essential for a Postmaster General, 
and that if the Director General could find amongst his subordinates men in whom he reposed full 
confidence, and who possessed all the qualifications required for the office, his nominations should be 


- accepted, and the best man, whether he were a European, a Eurasian, or a Native, should obtain the 


appointment, : 

Mr. Barton Groves considered that the appointment of Superintendent should be made on the 
nomination of the head of the Circle, and that the nominee should have passed the required depart- 
mental and vernacular examinations. He stated thatfor these grades Europeans were considered, as a 


elass, to be the best qualified because they possessed more force of-character, energy, and education. 


At the same time he admitted that among the Hurasian and Native Superintendents there were men 
who were quite equal to the best of the Europeans. He considered it essential that a certain number 
of Superintendents should be Europeans in order to take charge of districts inhabited by planters or 
in which there were mere stations with large European communities, and also of Field Post Offices ; and 


-he gave it as his opinion that the exclusion from the Department of all Europeans born and educated 


in Europe was a mistake. For the Inspector grades he considered Natives better qulified than Euro- 
peans or Eurasians. He mentioned that the rule regarding promotion to the superior grades was 
not one of pure seniority, but that merit and fitness for the particular appointment were also consi- 
dered. He declared that in his opinion patronage had been very fairly exercised, as a rule, in the 
Department. When questioned as to certain gentlemen who had been named by Babu Moti Lal Ghose 
as having superseded Native officers in the Department, he explained that those of them with whom 


‘ he was acquainted were- gentlemen who had received their appointments in consequence of their su- 


perior education or ability or of their peculiar fitness for the posts they were required to fill, 


- Mr. Hutton,-Presideney Postmaster, Calcutta, who had served in the Sea Postal Service, filled the 
office of Superintendent in the Railway Mail Service and for a year acted as Deputy Postmaster General 
of Réjputéna, stated that as far as he was aware Natives had not applied for employment in the Sea 
Postal Service, and that in his judgment, no persons other than Europeans or the descendants of 
Europeans should be employed in the higher grade of the Postal Department, because Natives had 
not the required energy, and could not be relied on for promptitude or precision of action, He 
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isidered that the Inspectors should be Natives in ‘all districts which were thickly populated by India 
Nuaves, but that, as Baperintendents, Europeans were generally better qualified. Mr. Hutton further post : Office, 
stated that the office of Deputy Presidency Postmaster of Calcutta had been on two occasions filled Par 
by a Native during his tenure of office, and that of these gentlemen one had been efficient and the aaa 
other had not.- He considered that the Native who had efficiently discharged the duties of Deputy 
Postmaster would not have been competent to fill the post of Presidency Postmaster. He stated 
that the heads of the various branches into which his office was divided had been at times Natives 
and at other times Europeans or Eurasians, and that in his experience the Huropeans, whether domi- 
ciled or not, and the Eurasians had proved themselves better fitted for such appointments than Natives. 


Mr. John Owens, Personal Assistant to the Postmaster General, Bengal, stated that he had entered 
the service in 1868 as an Officiating Postmaster on half salary and had gradually risen in the De- 
partment and attained the first grade of Superintendents. This gentleman had been mentioned by 
Babu Moti Lél Ghose as having superseded several Native officials. In answer to a question on this point 
he stated that he was not aware that he had superseded any officer in his Circle, but that, inasmuch 
as promotion was made in Circles, it was possible that a Superintendent might obtain more speedy 

- promotion in one Circle than in another. He mentioned that he had obtained his first appointment 
in the Department, an appointment on Rs. 30 a month, through the influence of his brother-in-law 
Mr. Dillon and after he had worked in the office for nearly six months as an unpaid apprentice. — 
With regard to the respective qualifications of Europearis and Natives for service in the Department, 
he was of opinion that while Natives were efficient as clerks and Postmasters even of large offices, 
Europeans were more efficient as Superintendents. At the same time he admitted that there were 
Natives who were not wanting in efficiency in those appointments. He mantained that it was un- 
necessary to employ in the Department non-domiciled Europeans, inasmuch as sufficiently good 
men could be found in the country to fill all the appointments open to the Uncovenanted Service. 
He expressed himself as averse to a system of piety examination for admission to the Depart- 
ment, and stated that he preferred nomination followed by a Departmental examination. He men- 
tioned that when recently necessity arose for- despatching’ postal officers as signallers to Burma, out 
of 85 men who were invited to proceed there on increased pay, 80, all of whom were Asiatics, de- 
clined to go; that of the five who consented to go two were Europeans, one a Eurasian, and two 
were Bengalis ; that up to the time of his examination the Bengal branch of the Department had 
been able to send only seven men, of whom only three were pure Asiatics ; and that four Europeans . 
and Eurasians who accepted the employment were the only men of those classes who had been trained 
in signalling. He also mentioned that two Postmasterships in Burma carrying salaries of Rs. 100 
to Rs. 140 with house accommodation had been offered to fourteen Natives in the Bengal Circle to 
whom the acceptance of the offer would have secured considerable promotion, but that ouly one, a 
Mahomedan, had availed himself of it,-and that the remaining appomtment was consequently given, 
to a Statutory Native. Lastly he mentioned that.in order to ascertain which of the Superintendents , 
in Bengal were willing to go on field service in case of need, an enquiry had been addressed to them, 

- and that while no Native Superintendent had expessed’ his willingness to accept such service, nearly 
every European and Eurasian Superintendent had done so. - 


Baba Hem Nath Basu, Postmaster of Midnapur, stated that he had been a Head Clerk in the 
Calcutta Post Office fora number of years and that during that period two other Natives had also 
filled Head Clerkships in the same office ; that he and they had been commended for their work by. 
the Postmaster General, and that two had received promotion on account of their meritorious 
service in the Calcutta Office. He also stated that he had ‘been a Disbursing Postmaster for sixteen - 
years and had on two occasions officiated as Superintendent. He mentioned that when he entered, 
the Department there were in Bengal ten Native and only two European and Eurasian Superintendents ; 
that in his judgment the Department was then worked as efficiently’ as it was now with a larger 
proportion of Europeans; that many of the important charges were then held by Native 
Superintendents ; that one of the Native Superintendents had organized the Zémindéri or District - 
“Post, and another had been sent in charge of the postal arrangements on the Lushai Expedition ; 
that the line to Darjiling—the most important in the Cirele—was placed in charge of a Native after a 
European had failed to work it successfully, and that even at the present day Natives were more effi- , 
cient than Europeans as Superintendents, because they were acquainted with the vernacular of which 
the Europeans were frequently ignorant. He considered that it was desirable that a larger proportion 
of the Superintendents should be Natives, and that the Europeans who were promoted to that grade 
should be required to prove at an examination that they possessed a sufficient knowledge of the 
vernacular to read and issue orders in it. He maintained that the work of Superintendents did not 
require uncommon energy and physical strength, and that the half-yearly inspection reports showed 
that Native Superintendents made more inspections than Europeans. : 


With regard to admission to the Department he suggested that definite rules should be. 
passed and an educational qualification ‘not lower than the Matriculation Examination should be 
exacted; that the Departmental examinations should be continued, and that from among the 
passed condidates those who were senior in the public service should be first provided for. He also 
advocated the regulation of promotion by definite rules, and he argued that the great extension. of 
the business of the Post Office increased the necessity for recruiting Superintendents from Postmasters 
rather than from outsiders unacquainted with the work of the Departments. He attributed the reluct - 
ance reported to have been exhibited by Natives to proceed to Burma to the insufficiency. of the pay 
offered, and he asserted that to his own knowledge one of the Natives who had declined to proceed to 
Burma as Postmaster would have suffered pecuniary loss had he accepted the appointment. Ile stated 


that he had himself volunteered for service iu Egypt and had sent in his name as a candidate for 
field service in any country. , ; 
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India, _ _ Babu Prafulya Chandra Banerjea, Superintendent in the Postal Department, entered the service 
Post Office, in 1866 as a clerk on Rs. 20 and is now in the enjoyment of a salary of Rs. 300. He stated 
. that he had devoted his spare time to antiquarian research and that Mr. Gribble, when Postmaster 
eter General, having noticed his contributions toa scientific periodical, had promoted him, when he was a 

-very junior Postmaster, toa Superintendentship. He gave it as his opinion that the existing 
’ system of recruiting the Department was open to objection ; that a fair education and knowledge of 
the vernacular of the district in which ‘the officer was to be employed was essential, and that the 
present test, a mere Departmental examination, was not sufficient. He stated that he was informed 
that some of the Native as well as European Superintendents were not men of adequate education, 
and that in his opinion, as the ‘office was one of much responsibility, only men of tried merit should 
be appointed to it. He declared that he did not advocate the entire exclusion of Europeans and 
Eurasians, but he contended that they should not be appointed in a larger proportion than the educated 
men of those classes bore to the educated members of other classes, unless the appointments were 
made by open competition. He approved of the promotion of Inspectors to Superintendentships if 
they were successful in the competitive examination which he advocated. He mentioned that promo- 
tion, had theretofore been regulated by seniority tempered by selection on the ground of merit; that . 
he had not himself been superseded on any occasion ; that on one occasion a gentleman junior to 
him in the service-had been appointed to a post on. higher pay than he was then receiving, but 
he added that he would not have accepted that appointment as it was out of the ordinary. line —The 
witness was one of the officers mentioned by Babu Moti Lal Ghose as having been superseded._He 
was asked which of the Divisions he considered the most desirable, and having. mentioned them it 
appeared that several had been held by Native Superintendents. He stated that he desired to im- 
press on the Commission that the proportion of Natives holding appointments carrying salaries of 
Rs..200 and upwards was in his opinion inadequate, and that if a proper selection were made Natives 
would be found who were as active and capable of undergoing fatigue as Europeans. While he ad- 
- initted that there were Europeans who were. in many respects superior to Natives, he contended that 
such men could not be procured for salaries of Rs.200, whereas snch salaries would be sufficient to attract 
Natives of very respectable family and good education. He mentioned that many of the Native 
Superintendents were of such advanced age as to be physically incapable. of proceeding to Burma, and 
that he had himself expressed his uuwillingness to proceed on field service on the ground of ill-health 
—a circumstance which was well known to the head of the Department—as he had been compelled 
to take sick leave and had applied on the ground of health to be transferred to the North-West. He 
admitted that there was a great preponderance of Natives in the posts of which the salaries were less 
than Rs, 200, and that he knew that two of the Native Superitendents had brothers in the Department. 


No witnesses were examined orally in the North-West Provinces, but the opinions of officers 
of the Department were collected by the Postmaster General, North-West Provinces, and will be 
noticed hereafter. : 

Three witnesses were examined at Lahore. . 

Mr.-W. Hawthorne, Superintendent, entered the Department as Postmaster of Dera Ismail Khan. 
He stated that he would require candidates for employment in the Department to possess a prescribed 
educational qualification, and that if there were more candidates than one for an appointment he would 
make the selection by open competition ; that he would require the successful candidates to undergo 

. training.as Postmasters, and from the Postmasters would. select men for the lowest grade of Super- 
intendentships and thereafter promote them by merit. He expressed himself in favor of promotion 
in the Department rather than in the Circle, inasmuch as it occasionally happened that promotion 
was more rapid in one Circle than in another, and he maintained that the former system of promo- 
tion would not necessitate transfers. He stated that the present class of Inspectors were insufficiently 
educated, and that he would appoint them in the same manner as he had advocated for the recruit- 

_ ment of.the higher grades; that he would require them to undergo training as Postmasters and 
would promote the most efficient of them to be Superintendents. e recommended that the Super- 
intendents should be gazetted on promotion and transfer as well as on appointment. 


He considered that when Natives were selected of sufficient education and mental and physical 
. yigour they made efficient officers both as Inspectors ‘and Superintendents, but that in European 
cantonments and in frontier stations it was dsirable to haye men of European education, if not of 
European parentage, as Postmasters. ae ! 
.  Mulraj mentioned that he entered the Department in 1876 as Postmaster on a salary of Rs. 25 
and in 1882-was promoted tothe Superintendent’s grade and confirmed in that.grade in February — 
1886. He declared that he had no other objection to offer to the existing organization of the 
- Department than that the proportion of Europeans in it was unduly large. He admitted that in’ 

the Punjab this might have been due to the backward state of education. He adyocated recruitment 
by an open competitive examination, the successful candidates being required to undergo training in 
an..office and to pass Departmental tests. He approved of promotion by merit as well as seniority, 
but insisted that it should be made in the Department asa whole and pot in Circles, and that it 
should not involve transfer. He professed that he entertained no objection to the appointment of Eu- 
ropeans, if they possessed the required qualifications, but he insisted that in addition to a sufficient 
knowledge of English a Superintendent must be acquainted with the vernacular of the Division and 
be able to mix freely with the people when he went on tour. 7 

Munshi Mahomed Suzawar, Postmaster of Lahore, stated that he entered the Depariment-as a 
clerk on Rs. 30 at the age of twenty and was now in receipt, of a salary of Rs. 440; that he con- 
sidered the system of recruiting, as it at present existed, left nothing to be desired, inasmuch as the 
various grades excepting the highest were open to Asiatics and Europeans alike. 
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Ie .considered that a fair proportion of Europeans was Indispensable to the efficiency of the 
Department, for while admitting that Natives were on the whole excellent officers, he maintained that 
Europeans were more manly and superior in powers of organization, and that their influence with District 


and Military officers was greater. He considered that Natives were fairly represented in the grades 


carrying salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards, and that a proportion of duly qualified Natives might be safely 


ed in all posts below that of Postmaster General. He gave it as his opinion that the Post- 
a Generalsbipe should be reserved for Europeans, and that if Natives were appointed, only the 
best men available, such as Mr. Badshah the Postmaster General of the North-West Provinces, 
should receive these appointments. But he added that Natives whose qualifications were equal to 
those of Europeans had better chances of advincement in other Vepartments that weré offered them 
in the Postal service, where the salaries of the lower grades were inadequate, and the promotion 
exceptionally slow. He instanced the slowness of promotion by referring to the case of a European, 
a gentleman by birth aud education, who had served for 17 years in the Department and whose 
work had been uniformly good, but who had not yet obtained an appointment in the first grade of 
Superintendents. He complained that promotion was not uniform in the several Circles, and con- 
sidered the defect might be to some extent remedied by promoting from an Imperial list, but he 
expressed himself as altogether opposed to transfers inasmuch as a Punjabi would be of little 


use in Burma while a Bengali anda Madrasi would be capable of rendering better service in their. 


own countries than in the Punjab. He gave it as his opinion that the Post Office in India was 


administered on the most liberal principles, but he considered the Department might be made’ 


more attractive to really good mon, if the salaries of certain grades were raised and the concession of 
counting furlough for pension were extended to its Uncovenanted officers, 

[Five officers of the Department were examined at Simla.] 

Pandit Salig Ram, the grandson of an. officer of Ranjit Singh’s army and whose family 
holds large estates in the Gazipur District, stated that he had first accepted an appointment as Sub- 
Inspector in the District Dék Department, and that on the re-organization of the service he had been 


brought into the Imperial Department and had held appointments in several grades. He mentioned - 


that he had introduced the system of issuing special money orders for the payment of rent and re- 
venue, He gave detailed particulars-as to the system, the eyils it was intended to counteract, and 
the success which had attended its introduction; and he stated that he knew no instance in which 


valuable suggestions made by Natives in the Department had been ignored. by their superior officers, . 


and that for his own part he had received every encouragement, 


He advocated the division of the Department into superior and lower grades and proposed to 
include Superintendents and the Postmasters of important offices in the higher grades and to recruit 


the best men for these grades whether they belonged to the lower service or not. In selecting men’ 


for these grades he stated that he would make ability the first consideration, and would insist on some 
educational qualification, at least equal to that of F. A., but that he would not altogether 
ignore social position. He added that he would also insist on physical qualifications, that the candi- 
dates should be able to ride and undergo hard work, and should be willing to serve in any province 
in India. At the same time he thought it desirable, as far as possible, to employ Natives in their 


own provinces. He stated that he considered all classes and all races equally capable of doing good’ 


work in the Post Office, though he admitted that Europeans were more suited for some branches. of 
the service, and Asiatics for others. He believed that Kuropeans were especially qualified for the Sea 
Postal Service and more qualified’ than Asiatics for the Railway Mail Service, but that, on the 
other hand, Natives were better qualified for the management of Dead Letter Offices and for the work 
of inspection and examination of accounts. He also stated that Natives were in his judgment better 
able to detect and put a stop to fraud and corruption on the part of Native subordinates than Europeans, 
and in support of this opinion he instanced the failure of European Superintendents to prevent mal-prac- 
tices on the Simla line, while a Native had succeeded in doing so. He expressed his preference forpromo- 
tion from an Imperial list and maintained that if Natives were unwilling to serve in other provinces 
than their own, they were not qualified for the superior grades of the Department. He stated he was 
not aware of any case in which it could be clearly shown that injustice had been done in the’ distribution 
of patronage ; that the service was of such a nature that promotion must be governed by merit, and 
that if it had always been regulated by seniority, there would have been less efficiency in the Depart- 
ment. He advocated an increase in the salaries paid to the officers in the Department especially in the 
Superintendents’ grades. He allowed that the men obtained would compare favorably with those em- 


ployed in other Departments in point of honesty, integrity and good work, and stated that instances in 


which fraud had occurred were extremely rare, having regard to the opportunities afforded forit. While 
he considered it desirable that some of the Postmaster Generalships should be filled by Covenanted 
Civilians, he contended that at least two, if not three, of these appointments should be reserved for Un- 
covenanted officers of the Department. : 


He complained that the rule which prescribed that officers should ordinarily retire at the’ age of 55 
was virtually ignored ; and that Natives were never appointed directly to the higher posts in the 
Department but were compelled to enter it in the lower grades; and he observed that it was owing to 
this circumstance that the Head of the Department with every desire to benefit Natives was unable to 
find men qualified for promotion to the higher appointments. He expressed his belief that, if sufficient 
inducements were offered, there would be no difficulty in obtaining Natives of energy as well as ability 
and intelligence for the higher grades; notwithstanding, the Judicial and Executive Departments offered 
better prospects and higher pay. 


Subsequently to his examination the witness expressed his desire to make. further statement, and’ 


ebnccaine to say that having recently seen in some public prints charges that favoritism was shown to 
Huropeans, and that officials employed their own relations, he desired on the part of Natives in the 
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North-West Provinces to ‘disavow any concurrence in these sentiments. He gave it as his deliberate 
opinion that Natives owed the positions they had obtained in the higher grades mainly to the present 
Director General. He observed that although in some instances the relations of European officials were 
to be found in the Department, the instances in which the relations of Native officials were to be found 
there were much more numerous. He declared that on many occasions he had himself superseded 
Europeans and-had been superseded by Europeans, but that in every case the appointments had 
been made on public grounds and not out of any consideration of race. 


Mr. E. C. O’Brien, 3rd Assistant to the Director General, stated that he was transferred from the 
Financial Department to the Postal Department in 1878 and was appointed to the Superintendent’s 
grade; that in 1880he was attached to the Director General’s office as Secretary to the Manual Committee, 
that in 1881 he was appointed Secretary to the Director General, and in 1883 was promoted to act as 
Assistant Director,General, He mentioned that among other duties he had charge of the branch of 
the Director General’s office which dealt with robberies, frauds, losses, &c., and that the average number 
of cases reported yearly by heads of Circles was from 500 to. 600. He stated that the investigations in 
these cases areconducted by the Superintendent or an Inspector under his orders, and, where there are no 
Superintendents, under the'orders of the Deputy Post Master General: and that the conclusion to which 
his experience had Jed him was that European Superintendents were better qualified than Native for such 
investigations, He mentionedthat as a rule Pleaders were not employed except in specially important 
cases, but that Superintendents were encouraged to conduct the cases themselves. He allowed that Native 
Superintendents were equal to European in their knowledge of postal accounts and their acquaintance 


’ with Departmental rules and procedure which were necessary for the proper investigation of frauds and 


losses, but“he pronounced the Native inferior to the European Superintendents in judgment, energy, 
readiness of resource and impartiality. He admitted that-up-country Natives were more energetic than 


those of other parts of India, but. he added that they were deficient in education and especially in a 


knowledge of English. On the other hand, he considered that Natives of other Provinces, who possessed 
sufficient acquaintance with English, as a class lacked.the energy and promptitude of action which was 
necessary to make them good Superintendents, and were generally averse to leave the neighbourhood 
of their homes. He mentioned that there was not a single Native Superintendent on the list of volun- 
teers for field service : he quoted instances in support of his’ opinion that European Superintendents 
were more energetic than Natives in the prosecution of offenders, and stated that his opinion was 
formed from the official réports of Heads of Circles and judgments delivered by Judges and Magistrates 


With regard to the impartiality of Superintendents he observed that it was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to a Kuropean whether his subordinates were of higher or lower caste, or what creed they pro- 
fessed ; but that with the majority of Natives such considerations would be likely to have consider- 
able weight, even though they might not be conscious of it. The practical reservation of the con- 
trolling appointments in the Police to Europeans was also adduced by him as an argument to support 
the. opinion he had expressed respecting the relative value of European and Native Agency in crimi- 
nal investigations. c : 

Another argument used by him in favor of the employment. of Europeans as Superintend- 
ents was that the duties of those officers brought them into contact with District Officers and other 
officials ; he contended that if Superintendents were selected from the same classes as those to which 
such officials belonged, they would be in a better position than Natives to.carry on official intercourse. 
He considered that Natives preferred sedentary employment which would be ordinarily irksome 
to Englishmen, and that they desired the appointments of Superintendents solely by reason 
of the patronage which would be more valuable to them than to Europeans. He expressed himself 
consequently in favor of reserving Superintendentships for Europeans and of appointing only to those 
offices specially qualified Natives; and on the other hand of conferring on Natives the stationary 
appointments such as those of Postmasters, Examiners of Accounts, Managers of Postmaster General’s 
offices, Dead Letter Offices and Stock Depéts. He pointed out that many of these appointments 
carried as much pay as Superintendentships with the additional advantage of free quarters. 


Mr. O’Brien stated that the question, as to the system of promotion was put to the vote of: the 


’ Superintendents about five years ago, and the result made it clear that a general list for the purposes 


of promotion would not be universally popular, while the system of promotion by Circles was support- 
ed by the opinion of the most capable officers of the Department. He gave instances to show the 


. superiority of the system in respect of exceptional promotion and in respect of punishments. He 


claimed that all officers holding equal appointments should be placed on an equal footing in respect 
of leave and pension rules, and considered that the more favorable rules which had been allowed to 
officers who held certain appointments on a certain date should be extended to all officers promoted 


to such appointments. He was opposed to any change in the existing organization of the Depart- 
‘ment except that he advocated special recruitment for the Superintendents’ posts. For these 


appointments he would have selection by the Director General from the nominees of Postmasters 
General: and while he desired that such nominees should be generally. Europeans, he admitted that 
a Native should be nominated if the head of the Circle considered his” qualifications superior to 
those of the European candidates. He gave it as his opinion that the class of men recruited for the 
lower grades were sufficiently efficient to discharge the duties required of them; and in proof of 
their integrity he mentioned that with an issue of about five and a half millions of money orders 


there had been in the past two years less than. one hundred cases of fraud annually. 


Mr. G. J. Hynes, Assistant Director General of Post Offices, stated that he had been employed 
in the Presidency Bank, Bombay, until on the failure of that institution ‘he was offered an appointment 
as Mail Officer in the Sea Post Office which was then being organized ; that when the Money Order 
system was established in connection with the Post Office, he was appointed Money Order Agent at 
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Bombay to inaugurate it; that in 1875 he became Deputy Postmaster General in Oudh, and in 1879 
was appointed to officiate as an Assistant Director General. Mr. Hynes stated that he had prepared 
a reply to the charges brought against the Department by Babu Moti Lal Ghose. With regard to 
the charge that the appointment of Mr. Kisch was a violation of an order published in the Manual, 
Mr. Hynes pointed out that the Manual was expressed to contain structions for Postmasters and 
controlling officers, and that it did not profess to indicate the principles to be followed by the Gov- 
ernment of India in selecting officers for Postmaster Generalships. With regard to the more 


general charge that Europeans had been appointed to the Department in violation of the order of | 


1879, Mr. Hynes asserted that no one who was not a Statutory Native had received an appointment 
below the grade of Postmaster General since 1879. except to posts which were specially exempted 
from the operation of that order. He mentioned that when the office of Postmaster General in 
the North-West Provinces recently fell vacant every effort was made to confer it on a Native, and 
as no fit Native could be found in the Department a very junior Civilian received the appointment, 
because he was a Native and appeared to possess the necessary qualifications. He pointed out that 
in stating that the twenty-five chief appointments were with two exceptions held by Europeans, 
Babu Moti Lal Ghose had included domiciled Europeans and Eurasians in the term “ Europeans,” 
and that six of the twenty-five appointments were held by members of those classes. He also 
mentioned five instances in which Native officers had voluntarily relinquished or refused to accept 
the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, preferring to remain in their own provinces. Ex- 
tending the comparison made by Babu Moti Lal Ghose to appointments not purely clerical carrying 
salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards and excluding the twenty-five chief appointments, Mr. Hynes 


showed that out of 497 posts 262 were filled by Natives of India, 122 by Europeans domiciled in‘ , 


India, 83 by Eurasians and only 30 by non-domiciled Europeans ; and he maintained that for certain 
_ appointments included in these numbers, such as the Sea Post Office, Natives were unsuited ; that 
for others such as the Railway Mail Service they were less suited than Europeans ; that Europeans were 
required for service with forces in the field, and that there was 4 general concurrence of testimony on 
the part of. heads of Circles that Europeans were more efficient as Superintendents than Natives. These 
considerations he asserted explained the preponderénce of Europeans in the Superintendent’s grade. 
On the other hand, he showed that the special qualifications of Natives for sedentary work secured 
for them a preponderence over Europeans and Kurasians in the appointments of Postmasters, &c. 
He also pointed out that Babu Moti Lal Ghose was mistaken in attributing to Mr. Monteath the 


introduction of a change of policy whereby. Europeans were more largely employed in the Depart- 


ment, and that in fact his predecessor, Mr. Riddell, had resorted more freely to European than te 
Native agency for the higher appointments. Mr. Hynes entered into other details to show ‘that 


the charges made were either unfounded or exaggerated or were justified by the rules and practice 
of the Department. : ; 


Mr. Hynes expressed himself genérally satisfied with the existing constitution of the Depart- 


ment, but advocated that the'recruitment of the.Superintendent’s grade should ordinarily be made by , 


the direct appointment of nominees of the Postmasters General and only occasionally by the promotion 
of officers of the Department of exceptional merit. He endorsed Mr. O’Brien’s views as to the 
superiority of European Superintendents as a class, and agreed with Mr. O’Brien that Postmaster- 
ships and other posts which involve sedentary occupation should be conferred on Natives. He 
claimed that at least two of the Postmaster Generalships should be reserved for the Uncovenanted 
officers of the Department, and stated that in exceptional cases he would not object to the appoint- 
ment of Natives to these offices. He urged that the fifty-five years’ rule should be more strictly 


enforced, and that Postal officers should be placed on the same footing in respect of pensions and . 


furlough as the officers in the Telegraph Department, and he maintained that the salaries of Superin- 
tendents were insufficient, having regard to the considerable increase in their work and responsibilities 
. Since the time when the present rates were established, 


Mr. P. Sheridan, the Officiating Deputy Director General, stated that he had served in every 
grade of the Postal service and for several years had had charge of the Railway Mail Service which 
comprised steumer services to Bengal, Assam and Burma. He gave it as his. opinion that as a class 
Europeans were more useful in the Railway Mail Service as supervising officers than Natives : firstly 
because the railway staff with whom they had to deal was largely composed of Europeans and Burasians, 
and secondly, because of the necessity which frequently occurred for transferring supervising officers 
from one Division to another throughout India. He at the same time mentioned that the Native 


Superintendents in his Circle were both very exceptional ‘and. excellent men, and that there were also * 
some very good Native Assistant Superintendents, of whom one was an exceptionally able detective. - 


He stated that with a, few exceptions Natives failed, owing to their want of tact, when they were 
engaged in joint enquiries with European supervising officers of the Railway, but that for conducting 


enquiries into the character and_conduct of -the subordinate establishment and as detectives, the — 


Native Assistants were certainly more useful than Europeans. The real value of European super- 
vision was, he asserted, 


other accidents. ~~ 
_. _ Mfr, Sheridan stated that with a very few exceptions the subordinates in his Circle were Natives 
_of all races and denominations, but that the majority were Hindus, and most of them low caste men 
as the nature of the work entailed on them was distasteful to men of higher caste and incompatible 
with the observance of their caste rules. He mentioned that he had on one occasion obtained from 
the principal of the Muir Central College some young men of good education as sorters, but that 
within a short time they had become discontented and left the Department or obtained transfers to 
other appointments ; that Natives had been originally employed on the Culeutta and Rangoon line, but 


shown when the ordinary arrangements were disorganized by railway or 
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that although they had received large increases of pay they had relinquished the work, and it had 
been necessary to appoint Europeans.. Mr. Sheridan mentioned instances to show that there was no 
foundation for the complaint that the most desirable appointments were reserved for Europeans, 
and other instances to prove that on several occasions Natives had been promoted to the higher posts 
of the Department in supersession of Europeans. : 


° 


Mr. Sheridan stated that he held very strong views as to the inadequacy of the pay of the Un- 
covenanted officers of the Department in comparison with their duties and responsibilities and also in 


‘comparison with the salaries received by officers of equal rank in other Departments of the public 


service. In support of his complaint he pointed out that the pay of the Deputy Postmasters General 
had remained unchanged since 1870 though the duties and responsibilities of those officers had been 
greatly increased, and he urged that a salary of Rs. 700 a month was insufficient for an officer who 


- exercised the large powers and held position of the Chief Postal Officer of a Province. He contended . 


that the position of the Deputy Postmaster General was at least equal to that of a Chief Superin- 
tendent of .Telegraphs and of a Comptroller in the Financial Department or an Examiner of 
Accounts in the Public Works Department, while his salary was inferior to that of Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department and other officers of less position in the Financial 
and Public Works Accounts Departments. He considered it a hardship that there were only 


two appointments in the Postal Department held by Uncovenanted officers of which the salaries 


entitled the holders to the highest rate of pension. He claimed that at least two of the appoint- 


_ments of Postmaster General should be reserved for the most efficient officers of the Uncovenanted 


Service. “ He admitted the advantages accruing to the Department from the employment in it 
of a certain proportion of Covenanted Civilians, but he advocated the reservation in order to 
secure a remedy for the paucity of highest pensions attainable in the other appointments, and he 
added that having himself refused a nomination for a Postmaster Generalship, he advanced the 
claim purely in the interest of other officers who regarded their exclusion from the Postmaster General-. 


Mr. Sheridan considered the system of promotion in Circles superior to that of promotion from 
a general list and gave his reasons for this opinion. He pointed out that the policy of the present 
Director General, so far from being unfavorable to Natives, had worked some injustice to Europeans, 
in that whether domiciled or not they were precluded from obtaining appointments as Inspectors. 
He expressed himself personally opposed to this order as introducing a race distinction. Lastly he 
desired to impress upon the Sub-Committee that no country in the world showed better results in 
respect of honesty than the Native-worked Post Ojices of India, and that of all Departments in India 
the Post Office employed the cheapest agency. : 7 


Mr. K. §. Badshah, C.8., Postmaster General, North-West Provinces, stated that in his 
opinion the office. of Postmaster General should always be held by a Covenanted Civilian (1) 
because he would he free from the. traditions and prejudices of the Department, (2) because in the 
distribution of patronage he would not be hampered by connections formed in the Department, (3) 
because he would possess greater influence, (4) because he woulddeal on a more equal footing with 
the heads of other Departments, and (5) because of his more extensive acquaintance with -general 
administration. He also considered ‘that special reasons existed in each of the Circles under the 
charge of Postmasters General for the employment of Covenanted Civilians, viz. that in Bengal, in 


» Madras and in Bombay there were important communities ef merchants and planters, and that in the 


North-Western Provinces and the-Punjab there were large military cantonments, and in the last mention- 
ed province arrangements had frequently to be made for the establishment of postal lines in con-, 
nection with expeditions beyond the frontier. Mr. Badshah expressed his preference for European 
Superintendents as a class to Native Superintendents. He stated he saw no reason to think that promo- 
tion had not been fairly distributed in the Department so far as the higher appointments were con- 
cerned, but he considered that promotion to the minor appointments had not been made -with 
equal care and that in some instances merit had been disregarded. He expressed his preference for 
the system of promotion by Circles as securing the advancement of Superintendents of merit avoiding 
the hecessity for the transfer of officers to other Provinces which was repugnant to Native feeling 
and retaining in the Province local experience. Mr. Badshah referred with approval to the special . 
Money Order system for the payment of revenue and rent which had been introduced into his 

Circle by Pandit Salig Ram. : . ae 2S 


’ ‘An invitation having been addressed to such of the officers of the Department and of the public 
in’ the North-West Provinces as desired to express their opinions on the questions under enquiry 


' to forward them to the Committee in writing, six officers responded to the invitation. 


Lala Shambhu Nath, Personal Assistant to the Postmaster General, North-West Provinces, 
expressed himself satisfied with the existing system of appointment to the several grades. He 
advocated however the division of the service into superior and inferior grades, the superior to include 
appointments carrying salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards and to be recruited from graduates. He 


_ expréssed his preference for -promotion in the Department as a whole and not in the Circle, though 


he admitted his\belief that Natives of the North-West Provinces and the Punjab would be 
averse to proceed \to distant Circles, such as Bengal, Burma, Bombay and Madras. He considered 
that Europeans werd better qualified than Natives for service in the field, but that for the ordinary 


_ duties of a Superintendent Natives of steady habits were more qualified than Europeans, * 


x 
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Mr. W. Welsh, Superintendent, premising that his experience was confined to the North-West 


Provinces and Oudh, observed that the existing system of selecting officers for the grades of Superin- - 


tendents and Postmasters had worked well and secured as good a class of men as could be procured 


for the salaries allowed. He considered that Inspectors should be invariably selected from the Head ~ 
Clerks in a Head Office where experience was gained in all branches of work. He stated that Sub- | 


Postmasters were at present appointed in a somewhat hap-hazard manner, and that it would be 
preferable to select them from the most successful students in schools and colleges, and to draft the 
most promising of the Sub-Postmasters into Head Offices as’vacancies occurred, but. he allowed that 


men who have been long Sub-Postmasters lose.the aptitude for steady continuous labour which is ~ 


necessary in a Head Office. : 


He considered that an educational qualification should be required of all candidates for employ- 
ment in the Department; at the same time he suggested that some recruits might be- obtained from 
military pensioners, whose employment should not entail a further charge for pension on the De- 


partment, and in whose favor it would be necessary to modify the rule respecting the age for admis- - 


sion to the service. He advocated a general list for the promotion of Snperintendents and the 
regulation of promotion: to the higher grades purely by seniority except in- the exceptional cases in 
which sufficient grounds existed for debarring an officer from promotion. He admitted that while 
European and Eurasian Superintendents were willing. to serve in any Circle, Native: Superintendents 
seriously objected to be transferred from the Circle in which their homes were situated, and that a 
Native of the North-West Provinces and Oudh would prefer to’ lose promotion than to leave his 
Province. He stated that these observations applied equally to Postmasters, clerks, and Sub-Post- 
masters. He'called attention to the onerous nature of the duties of a Postal officer and urged that 
they should receive special consideration by small concessions in the matter of furlough and pension. 
He expressed his preference for Europeans or Eurasians as Superintendents and as Postmasters of 
large Head Offices where they would have to deal with a large European community ; but he con- 
sidered Natives and Eurasians were best suited for the charge of small Head Offices and clerkships. 
He also was of opinion that Natives only should be appointed Inspectors, but they should be em- 
ployed in Districts at a distance from their birth-places. Among Natives he regarded Hindus -as the 
best Postmasters because they were more patient, better educated’ and had greater aptitude for 
business than such Mahomedans as were obtainable. He entertained the same opinion though in a 
less degree as to the class of Natives best qualified for head clerkships in Head Offices and for Sub- 
Postmasterships, but he added that he considered Mahomedans much superior to Hindus as Over- 
seers of runner lines. He would exclude Hindus, with a few exceptions, from employment in a Post 
foe cit ie to a Field Force as their caste prejudices would interfere.with the efficient discharge 
of their duties, : : a 


Mr. F. W. Tytler, Superintendent, is understood to advocate the division of the service into a 
superior and inferior service and while retaining the existingsystem of recruitment for theinferior grades 
to recommend the ahaa of probationersfor the Superintendents’ and higher grades : he express- 
ed himself dissatisfied with the system of promotion-in Circles and gave instances to show that owing 
to the practice of transferring Superintendents, officers might be deprived of the promotion to which 


_ the Circle system entitled them. He asserted that while Natives almost without exception were 


averse to leave the Province, and some even the District to ‘which they belonged, and while Burasi- 
‘ans, though willing to work anywhere, preferred to serve in the’ Province in which they had been 
brought up, Europeans were willing to work in any part of India, though they naturally often pre- 
ferred one part of the country to another. : = (3 


He desired that the grades of Superintendents should be kept distinct from those of Postmasters 4 


that Superintendents should be gazetted and placed on thesame footing in regard to emoluments and . 
pay and promotion as the superior officers of the Police, Opium and other Departments in which the ~ 


Uncovenanted Service is employed. To improve the position of Superintendents he recommended 


that there should be two grades, the lower with salaries of Rs. 250—500, the higher with salaries of . 


Rs, 500—700,. To meet the increased charge he suggested that a Superintendent’s Division should 


extend over four instead of three districts, all Postmasters whose salaries did not exceed Rs. 15 being - 


placed more immediately under Inspectors ; that the grade of Deputy Postmaster General should be 


abolished, their Circles being brought under the control of the existing Postmasters General, and that . 


the salaries of the last-mentioned officérs should be reduced to Rs. 1,000, so that their i 
should be available as rewards for the senior and deserving Superintendents rev aie noe deal 
Covenanted officers. He considered that Native Superintendents might fairly be remunerated 
with lower salaries than European for the same reasons as had suggested the introduction of the two- 
thirds rule in the executive and judicial services. : : a 


He thought Europeans as aclass superior to Natives as Superintendents, as he had found the 
latter hampered by their caste and religious prejudices, though he admitted he had known exceptions 
While preferring Europeans as Postmasters of the larger offices, he considered Natives equal to Eu- 
wpeune as Postmasters and would employ Natives solely in the charge of smaller offices and as 

uspectors. ‘ 7 ; 


Lala Parbati Singh, Postmaster of Mirz4pur eonsidered that Postmasters and Superi 
) ster 3 rintendents 
should be placéd on an equal footing in respect of promotio d that i hoald 
from a general list and not in Circles, z : Saale cae ae 


He proposed the following radical change of system : that Superintendents sh 1d be aboli 
and their functions made oyer to the Postmasters of Head Offices ; that Tnapeetarg ead ae 
8 666—5 . , 
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to Head Offices and placed under the Postmasters: that the Postmasters of Head Offices should make 
an annual inspection in the cold weather of the Sub-Post Offices in their Districts ; and that the saving 
in travelling allowances. thus effected should be employed in increasing the numbers and pay of the 
clerical establishment; that the duties of the Postmaster and Deputy Postmaster, when both were 
at head-quarters, should be so arranged as to allow to both some hours of leisure ; that Post Offices 
should be closed on gazetted and local holidays to the same extent as they are on Sundays, and that 
with a very few exceptions no persons other than Natives should be appointed Postmasters. ” He com- 
plained of the constant changes of rules and circular orders. He urged that in consequence of the 


; engi responsibility and additional duties imposed on Postmasters the salaries of these officers should 


e increased to a minimum of Rs. 100, and that greater uniformity should be introduced in the 
pen of Offices and in the strength of their establishments. He asserted that-Postmasters of tho 
st classin minor Circles, who were entitled to correspond directly with the Provincial head of the 
Department and were under no control, received in some cases-more pay than Postmasters of the 2nd 


- elass in the larger Circles ; and that, on the other hand, in the larger Circles old and experienced -Post- - 


masters were sometimes placed under Superintendents, who received less pay than they received, and 
were their juniors in the service and inferior to them in exporienée. 


He insisted that only officers of the Department should be eligible for appointment as Post- 
masters General ; that all appointments of Postinasters to posts carrying salaries of Rs. 200 should 
be subject to the approval of the Government of India ; that all persons appointed to the Department 
should be compelled to pass the Departmental test. prior to appointment and to possess a knowledge 
of English and of one or two vernaculars, and that the strength of the clerical establishment should 
be increased and a reserve staff of clerks maintained so as to avoid the irregularities due to want 
of experience. ; , 


Mr. Charde, Postmaster of Meerut, advocated a regular system of promotion: to secure the ad- 
vancement of men of long standing, approved service and undoubted merit. He considered that 
promotion neither in the Circle nor in the Department should be adopted as a universal rule, but 
that promotion to all appointments carrying salaries of less than Rs. 200 should be made in the Circle 
and promotion to all posts carrying higher salaries in the Department. While he admitted the general 
dislike of Native employés to serve in other Circles than those in which their homes . were situated, 
he expressed his belief that they would be induced to leave their Circles by the attraction of suitable 
promotion. He considered that Europeans, Eurasians, Kayesths and educated Mahomedans were all 
capable of rendering efficient service in the. Department, but that local circumstances should be kept 


_ in view in selecting officers from these ‘classes. 


Mr. T, Corbett, Postmaster of Ndini Tél, stated that in his opinion the present system of re- 
cruiting the Department admitted of reform, and that a step in the right direction had been ‘taken 
in the North-West Provinces by the appointment of men possessed of educational qualifications in 
the Post Offices at large stations. By this system Mr. Corbett pointed out that the Head of the Circle 
provided himself with a supply af intelligent and educated men who would be at hand in cases of | 
emergency. He would not, however, make the possession of high educational certificates an in- 
dispensable qualification for employment. “He considered that they should be dispensed with to meet 


. local circumstances or to reward specially deserving men. In support of these exceptions he men- 


tioned as the result of his experience during some years’ tenure of a hill appointment, that men from 
the plains failed. when they were promoted to appointments in a hill climate, that the cold affected 
their health, that they complained of the expense, and becoming dissatisfied ceased to take an interest 
in their work ; but that, on the other hand, education among the hill men was less advanced, and it was. 
difficult to get men who had passed educational tests to enter the Department on the low salaries 
offered in the Post Office. He also mentioned that he had met many thoroughly efficient officers who 
had not passed such tests, and he instanced two men then employed in his office who in difficult cireum- 
stances had shown themselves thoroughly equal to emergencies. He advocated promotion in the 
Department rather than in the Circle, because he considered that the latter system led to the. super- 
session of worthy senior officers by junior men. At the same time he admitted that Natives of the 
North-West Provinces had “a most ineradicable aversion ’’ to leave their homes and go to other 
Circles. He recommended that all officers of the Department drawing salaries of Rs. 200 and 
upwards should be gazetted to put them on the same footing as officers enjoying similar pay 
in other Departments ; and he urged that service should count for pension from the date of appoint- 
ment irrespective of age. While desirous-of avoiding race considerations as invidious and stating that 
his experience was confined to the North-West Provinces, Mr. Corbett gave it as his opinion that. 
Europeans, including in that term domiciled Europeans, were more energetic and generally better 
educated than Natives and that their fondness for and indulgence in sports and exercises involving 
danger made them self-reliant, ready for emergencies, generally able to ride well and enured to 
hardships ; that on the other hand, Natives owing to their sedentary habits preferred a life of less hard- 
ship and would forfeit promotion rather than accept a post whieh involved constant travel and change 


‘ of residence. He gave itas his opinion, that a system of ‘competitive examination fairly and 
_ impartially carried out was the best method of testing the capacity of candidates for employment, in 


the higher prades. 


Notes have been received from Mr. W. J. Ham, Assistant Director General, Mr. Bishen Chandra 
Dutt, Deputy Postmaster General of Behdér, Mr, R. Rose, Deputy Postmaster General of Oudh, 
Mr. -J. Roussac, Deputy Postmastér General of Rajputéna, and Mr. J. Short, Deputy Postmaster 
General of Central India, urging the claims of Uncovenanted officers of the Department to the posts 


' 
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of Deputy Director General and Postmaster General. Mr. Roussac and Mr. Rose suggest that at least India, 
three out of these six appointments should be reserved for departmental officers : the other gentle- Poet ORS 
men are understood to advocate that on the occasion of every vacancy the claims of officers in the’ — : 
service should be considered before the appointment is conferred on a Covenanted Civilian or any other Sec, 1. 
outsider. It is fair to observe that the officers who have submitted these notes have had consider- 
able experience of the work of the Department. Mr. Bishen Chaudra Bose and Mr. Roussac_ have 
both been members of the service for about thirty years. Mr. Roussac held for five years the office-of 
Chief Inspector in the Assam Circle, for nearly seven years the office of Deputy Postmaster General 
of Behar, a Circle with upwards of 500 post offices, and is now Deputy Postmaster General of the 
Rajputina Circle where great tact is necessary in dealing with the Darbérs and officials of Native 
States. As the arguments used by these gentlemen are substantially the same, it will be convenient 
to state them collectively. With regard to the appointment of Deputy Director General they point 
out that the two immediate predecessors of the officer who now holds the substantive. appointment, 
and the officer who is now officiating in the office, were appointed from the ranks of the Service; that 
the offices of Postmaster General havé been from the time of their creation beenschiefly held by Un- 
covenanted and Military officers; that the Postmaster Generalship ‘of ‘the North-West Provinces 
was held from 1869 to the commencement of the present year (with the exception of eight months in 
1874) uninterruptedly by Uncovenanted officers, and that the Punjab Circle has (with the exception 
of a period of five months) been since 1865 continuously administered by a Military officer ; and they 
argue from these facts that the appointment of a Covenanted Civilian to the charge of a Circle is un- 
necessary, and that qualified officers can be found in the Department. They also argue that inas- 

_ much as Uncovenanted officers discharged the duties of Postmaster General satisfactorily when the 
organization of the Department was incomplete, and the introduction of new classes of business neces- 
sitated originality of thought and action, they must be qualified to fill these appointments with at least 
equal if not greater efficiency, now that Department has been thoroughly organized and its opera- 
tions are governed by rules with which practical experience has rendered them familiar, ° ~ ° 








In further proof of the qualifications of Uncovenanted officers for the charge of the larger 
Circles, they rely on the circumstance that the charge of minor Circles has uniformly been held by 
them and that in the greater number of the minor Circles the duties devolving on Deputy Post- 
masters General are indentical with those which are discharged by Postmasters General ;. and they. 
affirm that the only difference in the charge is that in a larger Circle the number of Post Offices is 
Hea and the Postmaster General has a Personal Assistant and a larger staff of officers to assist 

im. : wes 

They appeal to the experience of the Director General to decide whether Uncovenanted officers 
in peor of Circles have shown themselves wanting in administrative ability or a sufficient kiow- 
ledge of law. While admitting the desirability of the possession of those qualities for which Cove- 
nanted Civilians are as a class distinguished, they maintain that well-known instances support the 
assertion that men can be found in the Uncovenanted Service who in respect of these qualities compare 
not unfavorably with Convenanted Civilians, | —_ 


To meet the objection that Covenanted Civilians from their position enjoy greater influence 
and command greater respect, they asserf that there are in the Department men who are not depend- 
ent for their social position on their official status, and that the Director General would be careful 
to select for these appointments only such officers as from their education and character would be 
likely to command respect. : cea . 


_ In reply to the special reasons adduced by Mr. Badshah for the appointment of Covenanted 
Civilians, they allege that in the Presidency Town the officer who is brought into closest contact 
with the European community is the Presidency Postmaster rather than the Postmaster General, 
and that from their habits of discipline Military officers would not be prone to set at nought the- 
authority of the local Head of the Postal Department; who moreover in all important cases would 
only carry out the orders transmitted to him by the Director General. 


They maintain that the reasons for selecting Postmasters General from the Department are 
more cogent than those which are advanced for the introduction of outsiders. They point out 
that the Manual of Rules is the compilation of officers who have had experience in the Department 
and that without a knowledge of those rules and a practical acquaintance with the working of the 
Department a Postmaster General must rely toa great extent on his subordinates. They ‘argue 
that for the conduct of commercial undertakings, which the operations of the Post Office have been 
declared to resemble, the selection is made of men who have been educated to the business. They 
assert that Uncovenanted officers as Heads of Circles have shown that they possess a’ sufficient 
acquaintance with law and procedure, and that both Covenanted and Uncovenanted officers have a 
right to resort, and do resort, to the legal advisers of Government in case of extraordinary difficulty ; 
while all legal documents, when special forms are neccessary, are prepared under the direction, of and 
issued by the Director General. As to the ‘objection arising from the personal connections, which 
an officer of the Department may have formed -in the course of his service they point out that it 
by no means necessarily follows that he would be employed in the Circle to "which he belongs, and 
that the knowledge which an officer would have acquired of the character of his colleagues and 
subordinates would enable him to recommend or gppoint to vacant offices the persons best qualified 
to fill them and to secure due consideration for meritorious service : whereas in these respects an 
officer brought into the Department would be at a disadvantage. They assert that Postmaster 
Generalships are not sufficient prizes to attract to the service Covenanted Civilians of mature experience 
or to retain in it such officers when their abilities entitle them to aspire to the higher press in the 
Covenanted Service; that on the other hand, the smallness of the salaries ‘enjoyed by the higher 
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Uncovenanted officers of the Department as compared with the salaries paid to officers of a similar 
class in other Departments whose duties are not so responsible and the consequent paucity of maximum 
pensions attainable by officers in the Department must prejudice the recruitment of the Department, 
-and that the concession of these appointments to Uncovenanted officers, whether Native or European, 
would to a certain extent remedy the inequality and would certainly operate as a stimulus to deserving 
officers to maintain the efficiency of the Department, which owing mainly to their efforts in the past 
has secured the confidence of the public. 


Subsequently +o the closing of the evidence notes to the same effect were received from 
Mr. Barton Groves, late Acting Deputy Postmaster General of Burmah, and Rai Bahddur Ram 
Autar Singh, Superintendent of Sorting in the Railway Mail Service. 


It should be further mentioned that Mr. Rose urges that the salary of the Deputy Postmasters 
General in the minor Circles should be raised to Rs. 1,000 to place them on a more equal footing 
with officers holding similar appointments in other Departments, and advocates the introduction of 


graded pensions for dficers who have completed 15 years’ service. 


20. 


Section I—Note by the Sub-Committee, Bombay. 


Mr. A. U. Fanshawe, C. S., who has held the appointment of Postmaster General of Bombay for 
six years, has recorded his views on several important: questions connected with the constitution of 
the Department and has prepared an exhaustive summary showing the classes who are employed in 
the Postal service in the Bombay Circle. . oe ; . 


Mr. Fanshawe is of opinion that the office of Postmaster General should ordinarily be held by a 
Covenanted Civilian, not only because-in the administration of. his Circle great independence 
and authority are permitted to him, but because of the special nature of many of the duties 
which he is called upon to perform. He points out that in the Bombay Circle there are no less 
than 6,404 suberdinates, of whom: more than 4,000 are entitled to pensions :— . 





Superintendents... aes -_ aes ee ae 
Inspectors me ase ist ve - 19 
Disbursing Postmasters - ... ete det ae 26 
Postmasters “8 shes Sue hes .. 596 
‘Other Agents... nee wees one? ve «O74 
Clerks bs. 28 Sat Lee ree w. «©6654 
Postmen - _ 2 oer ne wee 2,042 
' .” Overseers ce jae Bee. Pats ee Ch 
Mail Runners, Mail Peons, &c. ca Hee ... 2,079 
Packers and other miscellaneous servants : wear wee 825 
6,404 





‘and that with so large a body of subordinates there aro and must be numerous cases arising out 


of departmental offences, appeals regarding promotions, dismissals and the like, and pension cases 


‘ especially difficult to deal with, owing to the absence of records, in all of which the power of 


dealing with evidence is daily’called into requisition. He shows that the transactions of the Post 
Office continually give rise to, questions requiring for their solution some knowledge of law. The 
Postmaster General has, for instance, to determine whether there are grounds fora criminal 
“prosecution or what action should be taken when fraud is committed or attempted by persons who 
belong to or have dealings with the Department. Since the Ist May 1888, the District Savings 
Banks in the Bombay Circle have been amalgamated with the Post Office Savings. Banks, and 
at. the present time there are 49,606 accounts open in that Circle. When a depositor dies, 


- leaving a balance in the Savings Bank of less than Rs..1,000, the Postmaster General has to decide 


on @ summary inquiry who is entitled to withdraw it. He has also to determine who as guardian, 
is entitled to operate on a minor’s account. In. such cases, which are now, Mr. Fanshawe states, 
of daily occurrence, he has not the assistance of reports from officers'who are more or less conver~ 


- gant with the law, but has to rely for information on Postmasters who have frequently little know. 


ledge of the rules of inheritance and guardianship and are ignorant as to what facts are material, 


. Again, there is an unwritten code of postal practice which a Postmaster General must apply in 
’ disposing of complaints. and representations from mercantile bodies and other members of the 


public. It is also essential in Mr. Fanshawe’s opinion that references from the Local Government 
should be dealt with by an officer who is able to speak with authority by reason of his familiarity 


‘ with administration in other departments. Postal interests, he observes, whether in matters finan- - 


cial or more purely departmental, do not necessarily coincide with the interests and views of the 
Executive authorities, He notices, moreover, that there are several branches of work which are 
peculiar to the Bombay Circle, that the British Indian Post Offices at Zanzibar, on the Somali Coast 
and in the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia are under the control of the Postmaster General of Bom- 


tf bay, and that nice questions of a semi-political character are constantly arising in connection with 


‘them, For the efficient discharge of such duties he regards a Covenanted Civilian as specially qua- 
lified by education and training. While admitting the excellent work of the Post Office he considers 
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it eminently a department of routineand therefore benefited by the introduction of fresh life, energy and 
thoroughness, and he believes that the necessary impulse can be best communicated by the personal 
example of the Head of the Cirele. He considers ita distinct advantage to the Post Office, and an 
advantage largely recognized among the officers of the Department, that Postmasters General should 
have had no antecedent connection with the Post Office and should be free from the personal interests 
and associations which almost necessarily attach to an officer who has passed the whole of his 


service ina special Department. At the same time he is prepared to admit that whenever a really fit . 


man can be found in the Department he should be eligible for the appointment and should be 


appointed. He observes that the Post Office is now officered, at any rate in Bombay, ‘almost ~ 


entirely by Natives of India, and that although a certain proportion of Europeans. will have 
to be maintained, the Department will in the main continue to be worked by Native agency. 
He states that he knows Native Superintendents who-for capacity in work and accepting re-. 
sponsibility are fit for the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, and that if a Native 
of India proved himself a really efficient administrator in that office he would consider him. 
certainly eligible for a Postmaster-Generalship. But at the same time he insists. that there 
must be no minimizing of the duties and responsibilities of a Postmaster General to justify the 
appointment of a Native, for he expresses himself confidently that the Postmaster General is. the one | 
man in the Presidency or Province who can make the administration of the Post Office thorough 
and efficient. He is compelled to allude to one consideration which has been constantly forced 
upon him during his service as Postmaster General, that as yet the various classes of Natives in. 
India have no confidence in each other as impartial distributors of patronage and promotion. 
In selecting candidates for employment he considers it natural that Superintendents and 
Postmasters should: be inclined: to prefer their own fellow castemen, inasmuch as they. would 
necessarily have better opportunities of knowing their character and circumstances, and would 
probably be more able to guarantee their honesty, a point which he regards as of obviously the 
first importance even in the case of the smallest appointments in the Post Office. As to pro- 
motions he mentions that in his Circle it is required that every case should be reported to the 
Postmaster General even in the grades to which Superintendents have power to make appointments, 
and that reasons should be given whenever a man is passed over, but that nevertheless representations 
are constantly made to him imputing to the Superintendent or the Postmaster caste or race prejudice. - 
He feels bound to add that on the whole, his experience has been entirely in favor of the imparti- 
ality of the Postal Superintendents. He states that he is inclined to think that we have not yet. 
reached a stage at which Natives of India will be satisfied with anything but the final arbitrament of 
an English official on personal matters of promotion, dismissal and the like. If it were necessary 
that the ultimate decision should be transferred to the Director General .in all those cases in 
which, at present, the Postmaster General is practically the final authority, the position of the 
Postmaster General would, he considers, be impaired and consequently he is convinced that the want 
of confidence to which he alludes would inevitably be a source of weakness to the administration by 
a Native of India of any large Circle. ; 


Mr. Fanshawe deems it necessary that a Superintendent should be a man of good educa-. 
tion and some position and character, having regard to the importance of the duties of the. 
office which have been materially increased. with the expansion of the Department and to the 
large area of his direct charge which generally comprises two Districts. He observes that although 
postal communications have ta a certain extent become simplified by the extension of railways,. 
in some Divisions the maintenance of postal lines and the provision of funds in connection with. 
the money order system and savings banks create constant difficulty. He mentions that with- 
in the limits. of their charges Superintendents must correspond directly with District Officers 
and frequently are brought into close relations with the officials of Native States, while every-. 
where in the Presidency they are in frequent communication with Educational Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors in reference to large numbers of Post Offices now under the charge of schoolmasters,: 
Moreover, he states that the personal exertions of the Superintendents are necessary for informing. 
the rural public of the advantages offered them in the branches of business newly undertaken 
by the Department, and that with the extension of its transactions there is necessarily an in-. 
crease in the number of complaints and inquiries, of which it devolves on the Superintendents 
. to dispose and in which they are required to make investigations, to weigh evidence, to prepare cases 
for magisterial inquiry and in some instances to’ conduct prosecutions. Mr, Fanshawe states that 


at present these duties are being efficiently discharged in the Bombay Circle by Natives of India— © 
Brébman, Parbhu, and Pérsi—who are equal to the best Postal Superintendents in India, and - 


that so far as the ordinary postal administration of his Circle is concerned European agency in’ 
the Superintendents’ grade is not required, But he adds thai demands froin outside render it 
necessary that there should be some Kuropean Superintendents, that the Postmaster General of 
Bombay has within recent years been twice called upon to organize a field post to -accompany an 
Indian contingent to Egypt and once for service in Afghanistan, and that in such cases it id for 
obvious reasons necessary that the Superintendent or Chief Superintendent in charge of postal 
arrangements in the field should be an English gentleman, He is also of opivion that now that 
Beluchistan has been added to the Sind Circle, military and political considerations render it expedi- 
ent that the Deputy Postmaster General in that Province should always be a European, although in the 
past two Native Superintendents of the Bombay Circle have either held for a short time or been offered 
that appointment. He is also of opinion that in some other parts of India, such as Assam, it is 
absolutely necessary that the supervising agency should be European. c 

Mr, Fanshawe mentions that before 1884 appointments to the grade of Superintendent were made 
from Probationers who in this Circle were selected from officers of the Department on account of 
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presumed fitness, and who were then brought into the office of the Postmaster General for training. 
In other Circles men of good education were occasionally brought into the Department as Probationers. 


‘In 1884 this system was abandoned and it was ordered that the Postmasters General should select 


Superintendents from officers who, with his permission, had presented themselves for, and had passed, 
a prescribed examination in postal procedure and accounts, -Mr. Fanshawe states that many of 
the senior officials who have gone through the several grades of clerks and Postmasters, though 
excellent servants, are, from want of activity and from their imperfect education, quite unfit to be 
Superintendents, and that, on the other hand, men of good education can readily acquire even the 
detailed knowledge of postal work required of a Superintendent and that a long training in a 
subordinate grade is not essential. 


The necessity for resorting to the Department itself for Superifttendents has, in Mr. Fanshawe’s 
opinion, a material bearing on the question as to the practice to be adopted in making appointments to 
the lower grades. He observed that the majority of Postal officers entered the Department on salaries 
of less than Rs. 30, and that in the Bombay Presidency it had been a standing rule that only persons 
who had passed the matriculation examination should be admitted, but that in some Divisions, notably 


Kéthiéwdr and Kénara, the rule had not been enforced, and that in all Divisions it could be set aside 


on proof that the candidate had a competent knowledge of English and was in‘other respects qualified. 
A knowledge of English, he considers, is growing more essential even in the lowest grades, and while 
matriculation affords some proof that a candidate knows English the-rule acts as a check upon the 
propensity of some officials to appoint men of their own caste. But Mr. Fanshawe mentions that 
although the majority of Post Office servants enter in the lowest grade’ recruiting to some extent 
goes on in all grades, that occasionally candidates of rather better, social position and higher educa- 
tional qualifications are appointed by the Postmaster General: directly to posts carrying salaries of 
Rs, 40 or Rs. 50, and that occasionally also men have been transferred from other Departments of 
the Government. He states that of the present Superintendents seven have thus risen from almost the 
lowest grades ; that two of them, a Eurasian and a European, entered the service on Rs. 40 per mensem, 
and. four others, Natives of India, on salaries ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 ; that-of the other Superin-. 
tendents, one, a European, was transferred from the Army Medical Department to a Postmastership 
on Rs. 150, while the rest on first appointment to the service received fairly substantial pay. . He 
mentions that a certain number-of fairly well educated yaung men have been recruited of late years, 
that a graduate has recently been appointed to his office.as a clerk on Rs. 40 per mensem and that 
another is employed on the same pay in the Bombay’General Post Office, but that the number of 
graduates obtained by the Department in the Bombay Circle is small. 


With regard to the suggestion that in order to attract Natives of India qualified to rise 


_ through the grades of Superintendents to the higher offices, a superior postal service should be 


constituted, beginning with appointments carrying salaries. of Rs. 100, Mr. Fanshawe is of 
opinion that it is not required to give Natives their full share in such appointments, and that it 
could not be carried out without affecting prejudicially the best interests of the whole Department. . 
He considers it would be neither reasonable nor just to amake a sharp line of distinction between 


’ the Postmasters’ grades and the supervising officers’ grades, while it would be absolutely fatal to 


the efficiency of the Department to debar altogether from the Superintendents’ ‘grade the great 
majority of officers already in the Post Office, and he observes that many of these officers are now 
fairly educated and of the same position in life as those who would be introduced in the superior ser- - 
vice, and that some of them would undoubtedly be found well qualified forthe work of Superintendent. 
Regarding promotion in the Circle as_ necessary, he observes that vacancies in the Superintendents’ 
grade are few and far-between, and that therefore there would be little opportunity for establishing 
@ regular system of recruiting men of a higher education at once for the supervising grades. At 
the same time he admits that under the present conditions of employment the best educated class of 
Natives are not obtained in the Bombay Circle, and he recognizes that a better educated class must. 
take the place of the old order of Superintendents, whether Native or Huropean. Ho is conse- 
quently of opinion that in the future a larger proportion of men must be appointed directly to 
places of Rs. 50 or more, but that this need not necessarily exclude the promotion of qualified 
men who have joined the service on smaller salaries. i 


_ With regard to the employment of Burasians, he notices that there are at present but few in 
the. Bombay Circle. He infers from the small number of applications received that the work is 
not congenial to them, while their inability to read the vernacular languages of India prevents 
their employment in offices in the interior. Hoe adds, however, that they have been employed to 
‘some extent in the Sea Post Office between Bombay and Suezand have done well as Sorters dealing 


.- with English letters. In reference to an application made to him by the President of the Eurasian 


and Anglo-Indian Association of Western India in 1885 to provide employment in the Post Office 
for respectable Eurasian and European young women, Mr. Fanshawe states that he replied that 
there were practical difficulties which could not be at present surmounted, that at small offices 
it was absolutely necessary that the persons in charge should be able to read the vernaculars, which the 
class on whose behalf the application was: made was unable to do, and that in larger offices where 
the subdivision of labour made it possible to provide Europeans and Hurasians with work to be done 
entirely in English, the Council of the Association had in its application admitted that women could 
not be suitably employed» Mr. Fanshawe also states that in answer to a further inquiry from the 
same Association as to the extent of knowledge of the vernacular required in the Post Office, he had 
replied, that what was necessary was the power of reading readily addresses which were frequently 
written in very bad handwriting in the vernacular language of the district, and that even Eurasian 
clerks, who could speak the vernacular as fluently as Natives, never seemed able to acquire that power, 
but that the ability of applicants for employment could always be easily tested. 
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’ “With reference to the distribution of appointments in the Post. Office among the various 


classes who seek employment in that Department, Mr, Fanshawe mentions that the general rule ~ 


prohibiting the employment of Europeans has been declared inapplicable to the appointments of 
‘Mail officers of the Sea Post Office on’ the Bombay and Suez line, to the Aden Post Office and to the 
Superintendent of Post Offices in the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia. ; 

Tho number of Superintendents in the three Postal Circles of Bombay, Sind and Central Province 
is twenty-four. Of these twelve are Natives, nine are Statutory Natives, and three are Huropeans. 
Of the three Europeans one holds the appointment of Superintendent in the Persian Gulf, to which the 
rule is inapplicable, and the other two were appointed before the rale came into force. Of nine’ Post- 
masters in the three Circles whose pay amountsto Rs. 200 and upwards, four are Natives, four are 
Statutory Natives, and one is a European. The Postmastership at Aden, which is included in this 
class, is at present held by one of the Mail officers who is a Statutory Native ofIndia. Of eleven 
appointments carrying salaries ranging from Rs. 600 rising to Rs. 1,000 and from Rs. 150 rising to 


Rs. 200, six are held by Natives, four by Statutory Natives, and one (the Presidency Postmastership) _ 


bya European, Of the fifteen Superintendents in the Bombay Circle excluding the appointment in the 
Persian Gulf, five are Parsis, four are Brahmans, one is a Parbhu, and one is a Bania; and of the 
four Europeans three are, as has been stated, Statutory Natives of India. Excluding the Presidency 
Office, Bombay, and the Aden Post Office, there are ten offices of which the Postmaster receives a 
salary of Rs, 100 and upwards; one of these appointments ‘is held by.a domiciled European, three 
by Bréhmans, two by Parsis, one by a Shenvi, one by a Kasdr, one by a Kayast, and one by 
aTelanghi. Of thirty-nine Inspectors and others in the Bombay Circle who draw rates of pay from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, seventeen are Brdhmans, one is a Tamboli, thirteen are Parsis, two are Mardthds, 
two Mahomedans, two are Native Christians, one is a Shimpi, and one is a Bania. Of eighty-four 
officers, Sub-Postmasters and clerks who draw more than Rs. 40 and less than Rs. 80, thirty-nine 
are Bréhmans, ten are Pérsis, nine are Banias, eight are Shenvis, five are Mahomedans, three 
aro Native Christians, and the rest Hindus of various sorts. 


Mr. Fanshawe points out that outside the Bombay General Post Office the European or Eurasian 


agency is very small indeed, that among the Superintendents. and well-paid Postmasters. there 
are five, all of whom, with one exception, are Statutory Natives of India, and that among the groups 
below them there is absolutely not a single European, He mentions that although in the past 
some of the best Superintendents have been obtained from the office of the Postmaster General, 
there is at the present time not'a single European or Hurasian in that office. 


Mr. Fanshawe forwarded to the Sub-Committee an extract from a letter addressed to him by 
Mr. R. M. Bapat, who bad been invited to give evidence at the request of the Sdrvajanik Sabha 
but was unable to attend. It may be mentioned that the Mail officers of the Sea Post line between 
Bombay and Suez are graded with Superintendents, and when transferred to shore appointments 
receive posts reserved for Superintendents inthe Bombay Circle. This practice renders promotion 
to the Superintendents’ grade in the Bombay Circle exceptionally slow, and Mr. B4&pat suggests 
it should be made applicable to the present Mail. officers only and not to those appointed hereafter, 
or at least that the rule should be modified. : 


Mr. C, A. Stuart, Presidency Postmaster, stated that he had been born and educated in India, 
though his parents were not domiciled here, and had been employed in the office of the Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Madras, when he was appointed to the Postmastership of Bangalore as 
it was considered necessary that the Postmaster in that station should have a knowledge of English ; 
that he was subsequently appointed an Inspector of Post Offices, an office analogous to that of Super- 
intendent at the present time; that he was next appointed Presidency Postmaster of Madras and 
subsequently transferred in the same capacity to Bombay. He informed the Sub-Committee that 
the Bombay General Post Office, as regarded appointments and promotions, was distinct from the 
rest of the Circle, but that on occasions officials were transferred to the General Post Office to hold 


special appointments, and that in some cases deserving and qualified clerks had been promoted from ~ 


it to the grade of Superintendents. Of three Superintendents thus appointed, he added that two 
who had received their promotion in other Circles were Hurasians who had been sent as clerks 
with the Field Post Office in Afghanistan and had received their promotion for good service. He 
stated that the establishment of the General Post Office consisted of 229 clerks, of whom six ‘were 
domiciled Huropeans and Eurasians, thirty-six Goanese and Native Christians, nineteen Padrsis, 
ninety Brdhmans, eight Parbhus, thirteen Mahomedans and fifty-seven other Natives. He mentioned 
that the system of recruiting clerks was to appoint men as probationers and after a period of train- 
ing to transfer them to the lowest grade of the regular establishment as vacancies occurred, and 
that preference was, 1s a rule, given to candidates who had passed either the Public Service or 
Matriculation test; that there were four Head Clerks and four Joint Head Clerks, the salaries of 
the former ranging from Rs. 90 to Rs. 250 and of the latter from Rs. 100 to Rs. 140; that six of the 
Head Clerks aud two of the Joint Head Clerks were Natives; that there were four Inspectors with 
salariés of Rs. 90 to Rs. 100, all of whom were Natives; that Natives were generally found competent 
to hold the Head Clerkships and were specially fitted for these posts by their habits of steady applica- 
tion and sustained attention to duty, while for the Inspectorships Natives were indispensable as 
the duties of an Inspector led him into constant personal communication with the different classes of 
the Native population. He also stated that the Sea Postal Service maintained between Bombay and 
Suez was under his immediate control ; that the establishment consisted of six Mail officers, Europeans, 
and twelve Sorters, of whom two were Europeans, six Eurasians and four Portuguese; that pro- 
motion to appointments in the General Post Office was open to officers of the Sea Postal Service, 
that for quiet behaviour and steady work Eurasians and Portuguese were the best Sea Sorters, and that 
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Natives had never volunteered for that service, He also stated that another Sea Postal Service 
consisting of three Sorters, was maintained under his management between Bombay and Karachi, and 
that on this short sea line Natives, Parsis, were employed with fair success, He asserted that in 
the Bombay Post Office the best qualified persons ‘were chosen without reference to nationality or 
race. Mr. Stuart thought that promotions to the upper grades of the Department would be made more 
advantageously from 4 general list rather than by Circles, and to the objection that there might be 
a difficulty owing to ‘the difference of language in the different Circles, he replied that he con- 
sidered a knowledge of the vernacular was not absolutely necessary for a Superintendent, though it was 
desirable that. he should possess it. He also thought that no obstacle to promotion from an 
Imperial list would be created by the disinclination of Natives to leave their own Circles, and that 

romotion could be fairly distributed by the Director General assisted by confidential roports 

rom the heads of Circles. He expressed himself opposed to a division of the service into higher and 
lower gradés and to the direct recruitment of young men for the higher grades, while there 
‘were men in the lower grades qualified to hold the higher posts, and he considered this expectation 
of promotion essential to attract respectable and trustworthy men to the service. He stated . 
that when acting as Postmaster General he had had opportunities of observing the work of Native 
Superintendents, and that he considered it as good as that of European Superintendents. He 
mentioned that although the business of the Department and consequently the responsibilities of 
Postal officers had increased their salaries had not been augmented, that security was taken from the 
Treasurer and the Shroff and also from Postmen, but that there had been such exceptional honesty 
and integrity among the staff of the establishment that it had not been found necessary to take 
security from any other officers. He stated that in his opinion men who entered the Depart- 
ment on salaries of Rs. 15 might be qualified after experience to become Superintendents, and that 
men of some education, such as matriculates, were willing to enter his office as probationers on that 
salary. In answer to questions put by Mr. Fanshawe, Mr. Stuart admitted that there were duties 
to be discharged by Superintendents whicl could not be performed without a knowledge of the verna- 
cular, he stated that there had been no instance of serious fraud in the Bombay Office during 
the twenty-three years in which he had had charge of that office, that including Native Christians 
and Portuguese all the Head Clerks were and had been Natives with a few exceptions, and that 
the only fault he found with Natives was that in ‘times of pressure or emergency they showed a want 
of energy and resgurce and were to some extent wanting in power to control their subordinates. 


Mr. James Cornwall, Deputy Postmaster General-of Sind, entered the Department in 1873 as a 
porno in the Sea Postal Service, but shortly afterwards joined the Railway Mail Service and 
aving served for four years in that branch was promoted to the Superintendents’ grade and appointed 
‘Personal Assistant to the Postinaster General. He was afterwards transferred to a similar appomntment 


- in Bengal. He had officiated as head of a Circle in Sind and Assam and also had-been deputed on 


foreign service in connection with field postal work. He considered the Head Mail Officer in« 
the Sea Postal Service should be a Huropean, but that it was not nécessary that the Assistants 

should be Europeans. He stated that from October 1878 to April 1880 he had been in charge of the 

field postal arrangements in Southern Afghanistan and from August to October 1882 of the field postal _ 
arrangements in Egypt, that the staff of, Postmasters and clerks with the Southern Afghanistan Field 
Force consisted: of two, Statutory Natives, five Hindus, three Mahomedans and four Parsis.; and 
the staff of Postmasters and clerks with the Egyptian Field Force consisted of one Statutory Native, 
one Hindu, two Mahomedans, one Parsi and one Native Christian. He testified that these subordinates 
worked equally well, but he considered that men from the Punjab were better fitted to withstand the 
extreme cold of Afghanistan. He described his daties in the field as consisting of the control of a 
mixed establishment and constant intercourse with the Army Staff and Political authorities.: He 
regarded it as of the first importance that the head of the Field Postal Department should maintain 


_ cordial relations with the Army Staff and be able to hold his own with the heads of other Depart- 


ments in the field. He observed that it was essential that he should obtain early information of 
intended movements so as to be able to make the necessary arrangements for maintaining communica- 
tions and for establishing Post Offices, and he stated that in very many instances personal influence 
had to be brought to bear to obtain the necessary information or to secure thé required transport, 
He pointed out that the Field Postal Departmert was almost the only Civil Department accompany- 
ing troops in the field, and that-on many occasions owing to stress of circumstances it would be 
expected to shift for itself. In view of the difficulties he had experienced, hé had proposed that 
a Field Post Office should be constituted on a somewhat ‘similar system to that of the English Army 
Postal Corps of which the officers received temporary rank as Lieutenants, Captains, &c., according to 
their grade, and he observed that the expediency of this course had been recognized in the Telegraph 
Department, and that temporary rank was in future to be accorded to ‘officers of that Department 
proceeding on service. He gave it as his opinion that the head of a Field Postal Department 
should be a European and socially qualified to mix with officers of the army generally. Among 
other duties which had fallen to.him in the field was that of appointing, in communication with Com- 
manding Officers, British and Native soldier-clerks to act as postal clerks with the outlying brigades 
or regiments; that while in the march from Sukkur to Kandahar he and his staff were frequently on 
the move from before daylight to,1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and that as soon as the camp was 
pitched the Field Post Offtce would be opened and mails received or despatched. He also mentioned 
that while in Egypt‘he had frequently to conduct business with the Canul authorities and officials of 


' the Egyptian Postal’, administration and had found a colloquial knowledge of French very 


needful. Having regard.to the energy and resource necessary for the performance of the duties he 


_ had mentioned he consideréa a Native of India was not qualified either to be the head of a Field 


Postal Service or a Superintendent in it, He gave it as his opinion that for the present the Superine 
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tendent in Beluchistan must be a European, not only on account of the trying climate, but also because 


of the difficulties of procuring accommodation when on tour. He pointed out’ that in that Division . 


inspecting officers were in a great measure dependent on Wuropean officers for shelter and accommo- 
dation, and that as the Department had to look largely to the Eagineering staff and to Officers com- 
manding military posts for the custody of cash collections and for the provision of Post Office accom. 
modation, business was much facilitated when the Superintendent was a European who could hold free 
intercourse with the resident officials. On the other hand, he considered that a Native Superintendent 
could discharge the duties of that office in Sind, and he mentioned that’a Parsi was now doing so. 
From his experience of Assam he was able to say that a Native Superintendent was unsuitable to 


that province owing to-the large number of resident European planters and the difficulty of procuring” 


accommodation and means of transport without their assistance. Mr. Cornwall expressed himself in 
favor of promotion from a general list rather than by Circles. Though he admitted the. difficulties 
that attached to the former system he preferred the latter as affording a better opportunity to’ good 
men to come to the front.. He ‘expressed his concurrence in the opinion given by Mr. Fanshawe 
on the question as to the division of the service and the direct appointment of outsiders to the upper 
posts. At the same time he considered that occasionally it was desirable to introduce new blood 
into the Department. He admitted there was force in the complaint that the grading of Mail officers 
with Superintendents interfered with the reasonable expectations of senior officers in the Circle, but he 


considered that Mail officers might be properly transferred to the Railway Mail Service. With regard to | 


that service he was disposed to think that the Head Superintendent in each Circle should be a Buro- 
pean, but he confessed he was unable to say why a Native should not hold the post equally well, He 
stated he had heard no complaint that sufficient respect was not shown to Native officials by the 
servants of Railway Companies: and although it was natural that English Superintendents should know 
better how to deal with Railway officials, he thought it quite possible for a Native Superintendent to 
acquire the necessary tact and experience, and he testified that the Native Superintendents of whom 
he bad had experience had always done their work exceedingly well. 


In answer to Mr. Fanshawe Mr. Cornwall stated that having been responsible for the Postal 
administration of Assam he would, speaking generally, prefer to have a Huropean Superintendent . 


there, because he would have to deal entirely with planters, and the Department was largely 
dependent upon planters for the maintenance of Post Offices and the provision oftransport. He ad- 
mitted that if promotion were regulated by an Iinperial list the Director General might have more 
hesitation than the Postmaster General of a Circle to give exceptional promotion to men of exceptional 


merit, and he stated he was aware that the Superintendents had been consulted and that the majority 


hed declared themselves in favor of promotion by Circle. He attributed that result to the circam- 


stance that the majority were Natives of India, who experienced special hardships as compared with | 


Europeans when they were trabsferred from one province to another., Lastly, Mr. Cornwall brought 
to the notice of the Sub-Committee the claim-of the Uncovenanted officers of the Department to pro- 
‘ motion to the posts of Postmaster General. He argued that there were nine Deputy Postmasters 
General who performed on a smaller scale thé same duties and exercised the same powers of patron- 
age as a Postmaster General, and that the efficiency of the Department in every branch of its work 
was due as much to the services of the Uncovenanted heads of Circles as to those of the Covenanted 
officers in charge of the larger Circles; and he stated he was not aware of any instance in which the 


Director General had found a Deputy bostmaster General wanting either in knowledge of law or in 


the efficiency of the general administration of his Circle. He pointed out that there were only two 


appointments in the Department open to Uncovenanted men of which the salary exceeded Rs. 1,000 


per month, and that one of them required a special acquaintance with accounts. For these reasons 
he urged that three out of the six appointments usually held by’Covenanted officers should be open 
to Uncovenanted officers, either European or Native, so that a direct incentive to good work might 
be held out to deserving officers in the superior grades. 


Khén Bahédur Cowasji Jamshedji Lalkaka read a note on the constitution of the Post Office : 


in the Bombay Circle. He gave it as his opinion that the Postmaster General must be a man 
of undoubted ability and strength of character, possessed of large powers of work, previous 
adminisirative training and some knowledge of law; that he must be able to hold his own 
with District Officers and with the local Government and to command the confidence and 
willing obedience of his subordinates, many of whom hold high positions. These qualifications 


were, he observed, as a general’ rule, found in members of the Covenanted Civil Service, and. 


therefore he maintained that a member of that service should ordinarily be selected for the office 
of Postmaster General. At the same time he thought that the office should remain, as it was, 
open to the Uncovenanted service, and that if a Native had as Deputy Postmaster General 
acquitted himself satisfactorily in admivistering a small Circle, or had as a Superintendent shown 
himself to be qualified for it, he should receive the appointment, the pay being regulated 


‘by the two-thirds rule. At the same time he desired it to be understood that he did not suggest . 


the appointment of an officer of merely average ability, for that no officer who was not a really able 
head of a Circle would satisfy Native Superintendents and officials of all classes in the _Depart- 
ment. The selection of an officer with inadequate qualifications with a view to give Natives a share 
in the higher appointments would, he added, only lower the status of the Department and in the end 


injure the cause of Natives who constituted the large majority of the employés, He claimed that . 


the appointments of Deputy Postmasters General afforded a fair field for testing the capacity of 
. Natives for the charge of larger Circles and he allowed that the Bombay Circle had been fairly 
dealt with in this matter. 


_He considered that the rule that the appointment of Presidency Postmaster was open toa 
Native Superintendent or Postal officer of the rank of a Superintendent required to be emphasized. 
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India. He admitted the appointment was a responsible one, but he maintained that a Native Superintendent 

Post Office who had successfully administered a Postal Division which ordinarily extended over two Revenue 

—— districts and in several instances included Native States also, and contained from 100 to 150 Post 

See, I. Offices, was presumably equal to the duties of the Presidency Post Office. Although the control of 

mS the seven Mail officers on the Bombay-Suez line was attached to this post and the officers were all 

Europeans, he believed that, inasmuch as only a man of exceptional abilities and character would be 

appointed, he would find no difficulty in working with a few European officers. He pointed out 

that this formed but a smalk fraction of the duties, and he asserted that some years ago a Native had 

acted successfully for several months in the appointment. He suggested that to train and test 

Natives for the higher appointment the office of Deputy Postmaster at Bombay should be freely 

conferred on Native Superintendents. He mentioned that by a departmental ruling this appoint- 

ment was at present reserved for Mail officers who had no experience of Post Office work except 

on the sea line. He pointed out that the Deputy Postmaster would, when occasion arose, be 

appointed to act for the Postmaster and would thus establish a claim on the higher appointment 

to the exclusion of Native Superintendents who were his seniors in the service and in grade and 

had larger departmental knowledge and experience. He allowed that this ruling had been made on 

considerations of justice and without any intention that it should injure the interests of the Native 
Superintendents ; but he insisted that it had this effect. 


He admitted that Native claims had received full justice in the Bombay Circle in the promotion - 
to Superintendentships, eleven out of sixteen appointments being held by them, while of five ~ 
Europeans all had been in the Department and three had reached the grade before the rule restricting’ 
appointments to. Natives was passed. He mentioned that with one exception all the Native Superin- 
tendents had entered the service on salaries varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50, and excellent as these 
officers had been pronounced by the Postmaster General to be, he expressed a confident opinion that 
a still superior class of Superintendents might be obtained, if Natives were allowed to begin their 
~services on the same favorable terms as the exigencies of the service required to be offered to Huropeans. 
He stated that in the Railway Mail Service a European was appointed with an initial salary of Rs.100 
with a daily allowance of Rs.3, or of Rs.200 with a daily allowance of Rs.4, and in the Sea Post Office 
ona salary of Rs. 100 with free quarters at Bombay and free-messing on steamers and at Alexandria, 
which were equivalent to another Rs. 100, while, with some exceptions, Natives as a-general 
rule entered’ the service on salaries of Rs. 15 or 20. He showed by instances that the 
result of the admission of Europeans in a higher grade than. Natives was, that the latter 
reached the Superintendents’ grade at a much earlier age than Natives, and that consequently 
it was natural to expect they would be their superiors in energy. While he did not advocate the 
‘general appointment of Natives outside the Department to posts of Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, as it would 
disappoint the reasonable expectations of the men who had consented to enter the service on lower 
rates of pay, he considered that the occasional appointment of educated Natives at once to posts carry- 
ing salaries of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, and in the case of a very exceptional man of Rs. 200, would improve 
_ the tone of the service, inasmuch as the present conditions of service failed to attract Natives 
-who had received a high education. With regard to the Sea Postal Service, Mr. Lalkaka observed 
that though it was open to Natives it was practically never officered by them, and that Europeans 
‘only were deemed qualified to hold- the appointments because Mail officers had to deal with 
European passengers and P. & O. officers and also with foreigners at Alexandria and Suez. 
Mr, Lalkaka asserted that. the duties of a Mail officer were principally confined to sorting and 
that. the embarkation and landing of mails were regulated by rules, and carried out by the P. & O. 
Company, and that when the Mail officer desired to make special arrangements for the mails during 
periods of quarantine he could obtain assistance from the British Packet Agent at Suez. He 
professed he could see no reason why Natives should not perform these duties efficiently, 
especially if men of good address and manners were selected possibly from outside the De- 
partment, He admitted that the service might be distasteful to Natives, but he contended they 
were nevertheless entitled to free admission to it if they desired it. But the main point to which 
he desired to call attention in reference to this service was the conditions under which mem- 
bers of the service were transferred to shore appointments. He admitted that it would be a hard- 
ship to debar them altogether from such appointments, but he objected to the ruling of the late Director 
General that because the Sea Post Office: formed part of the Bombay Circle, officers in it should 
have a claim to appointment not only to the. following four offices, viz. the Deputy Postmaster- 
ship Bombay, the Assistant Postmastership Bombay, the Managership of the Bombay Dead Letter 
Office and the Postmastership at Aden, but also to Superintendentships in the Bombay Circle. He 
showed that by grading these officers with the Superintendents it might happen, and indeed had’ 
happened, that an officer from the Sea Postal Service would be promoted over the heads of several 
Superintendents, and that the promotion of officers in the Sea Postal Service itself might place them 
above their seniors in the shore service. In order to obviate these consequences to officers in 
“the ordinary branch of the Bombay Postal Service Mr. Lalkaka proposed that the Mail officers 
should look for their promotion either to the Railway Mail Service, of which the duties were 
in'many respects analogous to those they had already discharged, or that they should be trans- 
ferred on shore not to the Bombay Circle alone but to all the Circles of India in turn, inas- 
’ much as the Sea Post Office was maintained not in the interests of Bombay only but in the interests 
of the whole of India. -He mentioned that in 1871 the Director General had, in answer to a claim 
made by @ Mail Officer to an-office on shore, pointed out, that on the original establishment of the 
‘service he had impressed upon the members of it that they could’ not claim transfer to a shore 
appointment as a right, that as they were paid exceptionally large salaries for work of a peculiar 
description it was inconvenient that the Department should lose the benefit of their experience, and 
that the transfer of Sea Postal officers to the ordinary line would be very rare and made only under 
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exceptional circumstances. Mr. Lalkaka observed that the restriction thus indicated. had not been 
observed, and that although it had been again imposed on all officers who had joined the sea service 
after 1880, it conld hardly be maintained, because it would be unreasonable to confine these officers 
to employment at sea during the whole of their service. ‘ 


Mr. Lalkaka also read to the Commission an interesting note showing to what extent. Native 
Postal officers had been employed for services in the field. ky 


In 1878, when a Post Office was sent with the troops to Malta, a Pérsi and a Mahomedan formed 
part of the staff. - ; - 2 : 
In 1879 four Pdrsis and a Eurasian were sent with a Post Office to Beluchistan. 


In 1880 a Jew, a Pérsi, three Goanese or Native Christians, and three Hindus were deputed on 
postal service to Kandahar. - Some of these perished at sea in the wreck of the Vingorla. On the 
same service a P4rsi, three Mahomedans and two Hindus were subsequently employed. : 


In 1882 a postal staff was organized to accompany troops to Egypt. It consisted of one 
European, one Eurasian, one Parsi, one Mahomedan from Bombay and another from the Punjab, 
and three Hindus from the Punjab. But the orders were countermanded, and when a postal 
establishment was subsequently sent it consisted of one European, one Eurasian, one Parsi, one 
Mahomedan from Bombay and another from the Punjab, one Hindu from the Punjab, and one 
Native Christian. ; . 


In 1885 a postal staff was formed for the Soudan. It comprised one European, three Parsis and 
two Eurasians. These officers were after some months relieved. by ono Eurasian, two Pérsis and 
two Hindus. ; 


In the same year postal clerks were required in Beluchistan,and there were sent one Goanese 
Native Christian, two Pérsis and one Hindu, a Gujardthi. 3 


In answer to questions addressed to him Mr. Lalkaka stated that on the part of officers in 
the superior grades there had been no reluctance to proceed on field service, but that, on the 
contrary, there had been plenty of volunteers from all classes; but he admitted that there had been 
no Hindo volunteers from those grades and stated that in the Bombay Circle there were no 
Mahomedans who had reached those grades. He allowed that on the part of the subordinate 
staff there had been unwillingness to proceed on field service, but he stated that the Postmaster General . 
had alwaysbeen able tofind Parsis and Native Christians who were willing to accept such employment. 
He attributed the unwillingness shown by some Natives to ‘the insufficiency of the inducements , 
offered in the shape of pay, inasmuch as it had never been difficult to obtain volunteers among the 
subordinates to proceed to Bgypt-and the Soudan, while very few had’volunteered for Kandahar. He - 
also stated that there had been difficulty in obtaining subordinates for Zanzibar and the Persian Gulf 
and Turkish Arabia, but that the Postmaster General had always been able to surmount it by selecting. 
Pérsis and Native Christians. He mentioned that the men whohad been sent on foreign service, 
whether in a subordinate or superior position, had acquitted themselves satisfactorily. He expressed 
his conviction that if the Sea Postal Service were thrown open to Natives, Pérsis would willingly 
take service in it. - 


Mr. F. B, O’Shea, Superintendent of Post Offices and.Personal Assistant to the Postmaster 
General, stated that he had proceeded to Suakim as Chief Superintendent of the Indian Post Office 
in February 1885 and that during the early part of the campnign he was in almost daily communication 
with the General Officer Commanding and with the Principal Naval Transport Officer regarding the 
carriage of mails by transport, with the Egyptian Postmaster and the Officers Commanding the British 
Army Post Office Corps, and to a less extent with other heads of departments, that his business princi- 
pally lay with the Assistant Adjutant and Quarter Master General and the Naval Transport Officer, 
and that many matters were settled at personal interviews with them which could not have been 
arranged so smoothly or expeditiously by correspondence. He mentioned two instances in which he 
had been able to secure the revocation of orders which conflicted with the interests of the Depart- 
ment. He expressed his belief that a Native of India would be placed in a false position as Chief 
Superintendent of Post Offices on field service, as he would probably not have the same facilities of 
access to Military and Naval authorities and the same advantage in making arrangements unofficially 
as would be enjoyed by an Englishman, and he pointed out that evenan English Civilian was at 
some disadvantage when he had to work with an organization purely military, and that in recognition 
of this difficulty a Commissioned Officer of Volunteers was always sent by the British Government 
on field service with a regularly constituted Army Post Office Corps. Mr. O’Shea bore willing 
testimony to the efficient services of Mr. Dorabji Mancherji Lalkaka, a Parsi Assistant Superintendent 
who had accompanied him as Postmaster, and also of the five clerks, two Parsis,one Mahomedan and 
two young Hurasians. Mr. O’Shea stated that he had also held the appointment of Superintendent of 
Post Offices in the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia; that the Departmental Postmasters in that division 
were Natives of India except at Guadur and Jask, where the duties were performed by Huropean 
; clerks of the Indo-Kuropean Telegraph Company. He mentioned that the only Post Offices in 

Turkish Arabia, were at Baghdad and Basrah, where parts of the Consular buildings were occupied 
for the purpose, the Post Offices being under the control of the Consuls. He added that these offices 
were first established in 1863 with the approval of Namyk Pasha, then Wali of Baghdad, and that 
owing to their efficient management their growth in popularity was so rapid that they had monopolised 
a very large share of the postal revenues of Baghdad and Busrah,—a circumstance which had excited 
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the hostility of the Turkish authorities, and had induced ‘the Ottoman Delegate at the last Inter- 


. national Postal Conference to urge their removal. He stated that on this account in that Division, 


besides the ordinary duties of control and inspection, it was incumbent on the Superintendent to 
deal with questions of a semi-political character which could be most satisfactorily arranged by a 
‘European who was able to meet Political officers on equal terms. He also mentioned that there 
being no hotels in the towns of the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia, a European officer was obliged 


* to find accommodation either with the Political officers or with British merchants, and that a Native 


Superintendent would be at a considerable disadvantage in this respect. 


Being reminded by the Honourable Khén Bahadur K4zi Shahbudin that the Assistant to the 
Political Agent in the Persian Gulf was a Native and that the towns were Native towns, Mr. 
O’Shea explained that the Axsistant-was a permanent resident, -and that though the towns were 
Native towns the inhabitants were Arabs or Persians. ‘ ‘ 


Mr. E. Jardine, Superintendent of Post Offices in the Persian. Gulf, stated he had had ten years’ 
experiénce in the Sea Post Office, and that as far as the actual routine work of that office was con~ 
cerned he saw no reason why it should not be done as accurately by a Native as by a European; but 
that, at the same time, he saw reasons which appeared to hiw to render the employment of’ Natives 
as Mail officers impracticable. He observed that the European Mail officer had to deal directly 
with the Captain and Chief Officer of the Mail Steamer, and as a Huropean gentleman meeting them on 
equal terms he had many opportunities of arranging for the performance of postal work, for the 
accommodation of his staff of sorters when the steamer was overcrowded and of his staff of packers in 
bad weather, and generally in all cases in which the assistance aud co-operation of the executive 
staff of the steamer were required ; that in all such arrangements there was possibility of fric- 
tion owing to temporary conilicts of interest, and that he was convinced they could be more easily and 
satisfactorily effected by a European Mail officer dealing with European officers than they’ would . 
bé by a Native Mail officer. He also observed that the public with which a Mail officer had to deal 
was practically spexking European, and that although the occasions on which he came in contact with 
passengers -were not frequent, it was sometimes necessary for him to exert his authority to prevent 
them froni entering the sorting room. He stated that the Mail officer was brought into business 
relations with the British Packet Agent at Suez, the Egyptian Railway Administration, and the 
officials of the French and Egyptian Post Offices, and that he did not think a Native would re-~ 
ceive from these officials the same courteous co-operation asa European. He moteover point- . 
ed out that during the imposition of quarantine in. Egypt the Mail officer had to deal with 
local representatives of the International Sanitary Council, and that it depended toa great extent 
on the promptitude and energy of the Mail officer and his capability of accepting and meeting 


_ altered conditions to secure the speedy transit -of the mails. Another circumstance which he 


thought deserving of consideration was, that owing to the peculiar conditions of work in the Sea Post 
Office the entire mail, including Government despatches, remained open in the hands and under the 
sole responsibility of the Mail officer for ten days. He stated that Natives, principally Goanese, were 
successfully employed as Sorters in the Sca Post Office; and that the Goanese were good workmen, 
steady and amenable to control, but as a rule inferior to European Sorters when there was a pressure 


‘of work. . He considered them superior to Mahomedans, who generally fell out with the second class 


passengers and nearly always complained of their food. It being suggested to the witness that. 
Natives educated in England, who were accustomed to mix with Euglishmen on terms of intimacy, 
would possibly not be less efficient than Europeans as Mail officers, he replied that such Natives 
would probably not accept employment in the Sea Postal Service, and he could only say that 
during his ten yéars’ experience of the work he had himself at times met with great difficulties. 


Mr. Girdhar Mahadev, Superintendent of the 2nd: grade, entered the Post Office ou a salary of 
Rs. 15 as a Branch postmaster in 1880, became an Jnspector of Post Offices in 1865 and attained the 
Superintendents’ grade in 1874, He stated thut he endorsed the views which his friend Mr. Cowasji 
Lalkaka had expressed respecting the constitution of the Department. He added that he advocated 
promotion by Circles, because he considered a good man would be more certain of his reward, and 
that Natives as a rule desired to remain in the same, Circle. He expressed his preference for recruit- 


“ing the upper grades by the promotion of subordinates rather than by the appointment of outsiders, 


and he considered that sufficiently educated men could be obtained on the salaries now offered. 
He illustrated the inconvenience to which a Superintendent would be exposed by transfer to a foreign 
Circle by a reference to his‘own case. He mentioned that he had some young children who were 


* now being taught English through the medium of his own vernacular, and that it would be necessary 


for him to leave them in the Bombay Presidency and maintain two establishments if he were sent 
toa ‘lamil ora Telegu country, to Bengal or to the Punjab. : 


Mr. Narayan Chimnaji Apte; Superintendent of the 4th Grade, entered the Department in 1860 asa 
probationer on Rs, 10 and rose to the Superintendents’ grade in 1881. He stated that he. concurred - 
generally in the views expressed by Mr, Cowasji Lalkaka, that. he approved of the system of promotion . 
by Circles, that he thought men of education should. be introduced into the Department on substantial 
salaries, but that men in the lower grades should not be.debarred from promotion. He asserted 

at so far as the Bombay Circle was concerned there were no disabilities which he would wish to see 
myed in regard-to the appointment of Natives to the Department. He considered that some of the 
‘servho entered on small pay were of the same class as would be attracted by larger salaries. He 
appoitad that he himself has a brother, a pleader in the High Court and an LL.B., and that he had .- 
descriptated up to the Matriculation standard before he entered the Department, but that owing to 
that the this father he had accepted an appointment on a small salary that Ke might contribute to the 
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support of the family. He stated that he frequently came in contact with Englishmen, official and non- 
official, and had to correspond with Collectors and Political Agents, and that he had never found any 
difficulty in the discharge of his duty arising from the circumstance that he was a Native, but 
that he had always been treated with the respect which’was due to an officer of the Government. 


Mr. Madhavrao, Postmaster in the senior grade, stated he entered the service in 1865 as 
- Acting Head Clerk in the Bhuj Post Office on asalary of Rs 40, that he was at present drawing a salary 


of Rs. 200 and had reason to believe he would shortly be promoted to a post of Rs, 300. Hs ex- | 


pressed his preference for promotion by Circles and for tbe recruitment of the higher grades by 
n from the lower. He asserted that although there were’ not many graduates in the Postal 


promotio 7 
Postmasters were well educated asaclass; that men of ability and education were as a 


Service, 


rule selected for promotion ; that Natives were treated with as much justice as Europeans, and - 


that during his service of twenty years he had never heard a case of injustice to a Native officer in 
the Department. He also mentioned that he had a son who hed passed the second University 
Examination and who had entered the Department on a salary of Rs. 25. . 


At the sittings at Poona two witnesses volunteered their evidence. 


Mr. Gopal Vinayak Joshi stated hehad been employed as a clerk in the Bombay Post Office, had been 
promoted to Postmaster and had left the service by reason that. during his travels in Burma, Assam, 


China, Japan and America he had remained absent without obtaining an extension of leave ; and that _ 


he wished to give evidence as to the capacity of Natives for employment in the Department and 
the incapacity of Europeans and Burasians. He complained that Europeans and Eurasians had 
been employed in the Department in violation ofthe Resolution of Government of 18th April 1879. 
_ He asserted that experience had proved that Natives were the most qualified of the three classes, and 
- quoted a passage in a letter dated 10th May 1879, written by Mr. Monteath, the Director General, 
as directing the employment of Natives, and of them only, in the Department. He pointed 


out that the Postal Manual had been compiled by two distinguished: Natives, Vasudev Pandurang 


and Babaji Sadoba, and he argued that Natives only could properly understand the spirit and 
intention of the original rules. He added that the ability of Babaji Sadoba had been recog- 
nized by the Director General, who testified that the best rules in the Mannal were due to the vast 
information of that gentleman. He maintained that Natives as Superintendents, Postmasters 
and Inspectors had proved themselves most efficient and had remedied the disorder occasioned by 
the employment of inexperienced Huropean and Eurasian youths appointed to take charge -of the 
Divisions ‘of the Bombay Circle. The witness named several officers and stated that out of these only 
one (A) had worked well, that (B) had been found unsuited on grounds of health, that (C) was dismissed 


and (D) removed for incompetency; that (B) was transferred to an unpopular division because it was , 


considered the best means of ridding the Department of him, and that after his transfer he retired; 
that (F) was removed from the Presidency, that (G) was found to be wanting and allowed to retire ; shat 
(H) could not get on with his superiors and had to seek a transfer toanother Presidency and that (1) 
threw his work into disorder and was relieved by a Native. He asserted that he remembered that the 


Postmaster General had expressed his regret at-theseand similar appointments and had recordéd his .. 
opinion officially that Natives alone were fit to work inthe Postal Department. He asserted that: : 


when the Sea Sorting Service was contemplated, the experience gained in ft i 

had alluded justified the opinion that Natives only ahonld be nile a She ERAGL of : the 
service, but that Mr. Monteath being of a contrary opinion had ruled: that the service. was re- 
served for the sons of gentlemen, meaning thereby Buropeans only, and that accordingly the service 
was manned by Europeans. The witness maintained that these sons of gentlemen knew little of 
the work that was entrusted to them and did it very badly, and that instances had occurred in which 
mail bags were brought to Bombay unojyfened and unsorted. and that nevertheless the officers in fault 
had been allowed to continue in the service. He complained that Natives received different. treatment ; 
that Mr. Babaji Sadoba, to whom these gentlemen had been sent for training, was never promoted to 
the Presidency Postmastership, though one of his pupils, Mr. Hutton, was appointed Presidenc 
Postmaster of Calcutta. He argued that the service having been shorn of its best prizes Natives of 
superior capacity and powers of organization were not attracted to it, and that. the few that entered 
it, left it dissatisfied and discontented. He claimed that the higher appointments of Postmaster 
General and Presidenty Postmaster should be reserved for those Natives who had distinguished them- 
selves,in the service. As an instance of the injustice which, he alleged, Natives suffered he 
asserted that when a Native was recommended for admission to the Bombay "Post Office Mr. Stuart 
had replied that he was anxious to introduce a European element into his office, and that he would not 
put in any Native if he could help it. Witaess mentioned the names of seven gentlemen who, he stated, 
had been brought into the Bombay Post Office in preference to Natives. Of these he ‘declared that 
two had been dismissed for drunkenness and debt, and that three had been promoted by leaps sad 


bounds, while two had been dismissed for drunkenness and other reasons. He added thet he was 


informed thatthe present Postmaster General was about to appoint a European from: 

i : the Sea Postal 
Service to be Manager of the Dead Letter Office, a post wh : pean trom : ‘ 
held by Natives. ° : post which fromits creation had been invariably 


In answer to questions put by the Sub-Committee the witness admitted th h 
distinction between non-domiciled Europeans and Statutory Natives and he pee an his objeat 


was to show that Europeans did not work satisfactorily. On bei i : : 
that the orders of 1879 had been disregarded he aduvited he ae OL detnguiied he ae : 


domiciled Europeans and Statutory Natives so as to ascertain i i i 

1 0 articul fer 

plaint and that many of the men he had mentioned had been aipuinted ‘before 1879. een 
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was aware that the Director General had in 1880 passed a rule prohibiting the employment of 
Europeans, which even went beyond the orders of the Secretary of State, and he allowed he could 
not say whether the Director General’s order had been disobeyed in any instance in the Bombay, 
Sind and Central Provinces Circles. Regarding his coniplaint of the supersession of Natives by 


. Europeans he stated he referred to the promotion of Mail officers, and he admitted that he was not 
-aware that they had been graded with Superintendents. He also complained that Mr. O’Shea had 


been promoted over him and other clerks to thé Head Clerkship of the correspondence branch of 


. the Presidency Post Office. He admitted that Mr. O’Shea knew and could write English better than 


he or they did, but he asserted that the rest of the work of that post required no great ability. He 
mentioned one or two other instances in which he said Navives had been superseded by Europeans. 
He stated he knew of no case in which a Native Superintendent had been dismissed for misconduct, 


_but that several Inspectors and clerks had been dismissed for misconduct or dishonesty. He allowed 


that since 1878 intelligent Natives had been receiving equal promotion with Europeans. .On being 


. . asked to give instances of Natives who had left the Department in disgust he mentioned one who 
- had been transferred to a Revenue office and.one who had become a clergyman. In reference to the 


complaint made by him of the refusal of Mr. Stuart, the Presidency Postmaster, to employ Natives, 
he stated he was not aware that the whole of Mr. Stuart’s Head Clerks had, with one exception, 


for some years past, been Natives, but he allowed that he knew that out of 221 persons in the 
Presidency Post Office only three were Europeans and that at the present time all the head clerks 


with one exception were Natives. 


Mr: Joshi stated that he believed that in these days Natives would take employment in the Sea ” 
Postal Service and that he, a Bréhman; would be quite willing to do so and had at one time applied 
for it. He stated that although there were many Bréhmans and some other orthodox Natives in the 


* Bombay Presidency who would object to go to sea there were also a large number who had no such 


objection. 


The Reverend Sorabji Kharsedji, a clergyman of the Church of England, stated that he had 
been employed in the. Postal Department from 1865 to 1877; that he had entered the service as 
Inspector, had held several appointments as Disbursing Postmaster, and was holding an appointment 
of Inspecting Postmaster, an office corresponding with that of a Superintendent at the time he retired. 


‘He desired to give prominence to what he considered to be two grave defects in Postal Administra- 
_ tion, the insufficiency of the inspection to which Post Uffices were subjected, and the insufficiency of 


the salaries paid to Postmasters, having rggard to the great pecuniary responsibilities imposed on 
them. . He said that upwards of 400 Postmasters received only Rs. 10 or Rs, 20, and that although 
in some instances the Postmaster’s appointment was held by schoolmasters, it frequently happened 


- that the Postmaster had no other employment, and that no educated men would apply for such 


posts. 
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Mr. Farrer, C.8,, the Postmaster General of Madras, has favored the Sub-Committee with two 
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notes describing the Circle under his charge, the 
distribution of the higher appointments and the 


. qualifications of the holders of those. posts. The 
- extreme linear length, he observes, of the Madras 


Circle from north-east to south-west is about 950 
miles and its extreme linear breadth about 450 
miles. It embraces, roughly speaking, 140,000 
square miles, but there are also Imperial Post 
Offices under the control of ‘the Postmaster General 
in the Native States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Tra- 
vancore and Cochin. The total number of Imperial 
Post Offices in the Circle is 1,117 and the total 
number of officers and_ other persons employed 


‘in the Imperial Department is 6,418. There are 
- also 78 offices maintained at the charge of the District 


Post Fund. This fund, to which the Local Govern- 
ment makes an annual grant amounting at present 





to Rs.- 1;07,000, is administered by the Postmaster 
> General under the orders of the Board of Revenue, 
1,559 officers and other persons are employed in this branch. - 


The Circle is divided into 11 divisions, each of which is under the charge of a Superintendent. 
The area of a Division is in some cases very extensive. Thus the Vizagapatam Division comprises 
an area of 25,000 square miles and the Bellary Division an area of 19,000 square miles and to that | 
Division ara also attached the Post Offices in the Hyderabad dominions. Two Superintendents are 
attached to the Postmaster -General’s office, and two, who are Examiners of Post Office accounts 
for the Circle, are also at head-quarters. ; : , 


Of the 1) Superintendents, two are Europeans, four are domiciled Europeans, four are Eurasiang, 
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four are Hindus and one is a Mahomedan. Three of the Superintendents entered as Probationers: “ 


the Postmaster General pronounces all of these three officers efficient and one of them highly so. “The 
others entered the Department in the lower grades and three, a domiciled European and two Natives, 
_ commenced their service almost in the lowest grade. 
head-quarters: the other two are in charge of divisions: one of them,.a Mahomedan, the 
Superintendent of the Bellary Division, is mentioned as‘a very active officer. The Postmaster General 
thinks it probable that all his Native Superintendents could overcome the dislike to the constant 


travelling involved in.the charge of a Division.. ; 


Mr. Farrer considers it as a-distinct advantage to have some European Superintendents in 
charge of Postal Divisions in a Circle. He includes in the term Europeans domiciled Europeans, 
and he observes that in some Divisions of the Madras Circle such as Bangalore which includes 
the planting district of Coorg, the Coimbatore Division which includes the Nilgiris and Wynaad, and 
others in which there are seaports with a European community it is found that Europeans can per- 
form the duties of Superintendents more efficiently than Natives and are preferable to Hurasians- 
though their appointment is not indispensable ; and that they are better able to dispose of complaints 
on the part of the public, and bring the Department into closer relations with the Executive of the 
Provincial Government. He mentions that during the Rumpa disturbances it had been found 
necessary to employ a European Superintendent in organizing postal arrangements, and that although 
there are in the Circle two Eurasians who would be equal to this duty, he believes it would be 
admitted that there was no Native Superintendent who was so, and that a Eurasian would be at a& 

_ disadvantage as compared with a European. For the reason that in time of peace there are appoint- 
ments in which they can render more efficient service than Eurasians or Natives, and in times of 
difficulty their services are absolutely necessary, it appears to him expedient thata certain proportion 
ofthe Superintendents employed in the Circle should be Europeans. , ; 


To Kurasians also Mr. Farrer attributes the-possession of many qualifications for efficient service 
as Superintendents, and he professes himself able to speak in very favorable terms of the value 
of their services in the Circle both as Superintendents and as Postmasters. Speaking of the Super- 
intendents only he observes that the best of them are of active habits, are careful in -inspection 
patient and industrious, maintain strict discipline and strive to carry out instructions. He adds : 
that those who are engaged in sedentary employment bestow thought and care on their work 
He prefers them to Natives as Postmastersin Military stations, and in stations where there is u large 
European community, and he states that many of them have a considerable kiowledge of the 
eed aed a the ouniey, iat i Rteatag language and of the conditions of life generally. For these 

sons he is of opinion that in the as Circle the i i ir’ sh: i 
beets ar One. y can fairly claim a fair share of the higher 


Three of the Native Superintendents are at. - 
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Mr. Farrer considers that the most common defect in a Native officer charged with the duty 
of controlling alarge number of subordinates is a want of firmness—which sometimes leads him 
to take a weakly compassionate view of dishonest conduct, a course which, he observes, lowers the 
tone of official morality. Although in remote districts much may transpire that never comes to the 
notice of the Head of the Circle, he nevertheless thinks that the danger arising from a want of 
firmness on the part of Native Superintendents may be minimised if the Postmaster General exercises 
@ vigilant control. On the other hand, he admits that Native Superintendents possess advantages 
in their ability to converse with all classes in their native tongue and to find uccommodation in 
outlying places. He characterises them as amenable to discipline, painstaking and industrious. 
On the whole he considers that the Circle might be administered with a larger proportion of 
Native Superintendents than are at present employed in it. But he explains that the proportion is 
small, because Natives with suitable qualifications have not obtained and have not sought employ- 
ment in.the Department. He considers. it. natural that men who have received a good education 


‘should prefer employment ini other Departments which offer better prospects of promotion. ' 


Mr. Farrer deems promotion in the Circle preferable to the formation of "a general list for the. 
whole of India : but he insists that, if it be adopted, it must be strictly adhered to, as it will be difficult 
to obtein qualified men as recruits in a Circle if thereis a probability that senior men may be brought 
in from other Circles. «He favors the Circle system because he considers a knowledge of local condi- - 
tions, of the character of the people and of the vernacular essential to thorough efficiency in a Super- 
intendent, especially in Southern India, of which the circumstances differ. materially from those of 
Bombay and the North-West -Provinces, and the vernaculars are peculiarly difficult to muster. 


_ ‘Mr. Farrer states that he has noticed: with surprise the paucity of applications for .employ- 
ment in the Department and the low standard of qualifications possessed by the applicants, who 


. appeared to be persons who had littleor no chance of obtaining employment in any other Department. 


He attributes this to apractice too closely followed for some years past of regulating promotion 
by seniority without sufficiently recognising merit by selection. He advocates the admission from 
time to time of well qualified candidates at once to appointments carrying salaries sufficienly high 
to attract a good class of recruits, whose promotion should subsequently be regulated by merit rather 
a es pg cegrantl and Saige ayn nee che majority - 
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As regards the majority of the employés he considers a high educational qualification is not 
required though as a matter of fact many now in the lower grades have passed the University . 
Matriculation Examination. He considers a knowledge of English has become necessary, but this, 
he observes, is often possessed in this Presidency by youths who have not matriculated. 


He testifies that the Superintendents, who, it will be remembered, have power to appoint to 
offices carrying a salary not exceeding Rs. 30, act with impartiality and exercise a wise discretion 
in the selections they make, , 


. 


The first witness examined. by the Sub-Committee in Madras was Mr, Sullen, the Presidency. 
Postmaster. Mr. Sullen’s experience in the Public Service has extended over a period of 38 years, 
of which 29 years have been spent in the Postal Department. He has served in almost every grade 
and successively held the appointments of Disbursing Postmaster, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Superiutendent of the Military Horse Van, Superintendent of Mails and the Bullock Train and 
Personal Assistant to. the Postmaster General; and he has officiated as Postmaster General, 
He has been employed in every part of India, from Peshawar to Calcutta and Madras. During the 
mutiny, he assisted in the defence of Ludhiana, he served in Afghanistan in the campaign of 1879-80 
and subsequently rendered assistance in the Hazara and Afridi expeditions, : 


Mr, Sullen expressed his opinion that the appointments of Postmaster General should always 
be held by members of the Covenanted Civil Service. He observed that there are thousands of | 
officials in. each of the large Circles, and that the final control of such a large bedy of men, so as to 
secure efficient service from all, in itself reqnired capacity of a high order. Speaking from expe- 
rience ‘he asserted that the conduct even of Runners required the careful attention of the Head of 
the Circle, and that unless continual supervision was exercised by him discipline could not be 
maintained among them. He mentioned that in the Madras Presidency one Runner line alone 
extended over 65-"miles from Renigunta in the District of North Arcot to the Orissa frontier vid the 
Northern Sirkars, He gave as another reason that it rested with the Postmaster General to 
determine in what cases a judicial enquiry should be instituted when offences against the Depart-*" 
ment were committed either by an official of the Department or by a member of the public, and that a 
knowledge of criminal law and procedure and of the law of evidence as well as sound judgment was © 
required for the efficient discharge of this duty. Speaking again from his experience he maintained that 
the administration of the larger circles by Covenanted Civilians was more efficieit, more liberal and 
more impartial than that of any other class of officers, and he was convinced that the officials of the 
Department as a body preferred to have as a Postmaster General an outsider free from prejudices, 
personal interests and associations. : 


He considered that the qualifications necessary for Deputy Postmasters General were a 
sound English education, colloquial knowledge of the vernacular of the districts in which they 
’ served, practical acquaintance with the rules and regulations of the Department, energy, activity 
tact and administrative ability. For this grade and for Superintendents be considered domiciled 
Europeans and Hurasians who were inured to the climate of India and possessed a knowledge of 
the vernacular were in most respects better qualified than Natives. Heat tho same time admitted 
that there were among the Native Superintendents men who were quite equal to Europeans and 
Eurasians, . His objections to Natives as a class were, that they were unwilling ‘to travel by sea, or 
proceed on field service, or serve in other Presidencies at a distance from their homes ; that they were 
deficient in activity and force of character and hesitated to act on their own responsibility in an 
emergency. He declared he had never known a Native Superintendent go round his Division on 
horseback, or exercise efficient control over his subordinates, especially when they happened to be of 
higher caste than he was. , 


Except in certain stations where Europeans predominated, he considered Natives better suited 
- for the duties of Postmasters than any other class, In the towns ho excepted, he stated that 
Natives had rarely proved successful as Postmasters. He also thought them ’ peculiarly well 
qualified for the posts of Inspector which required an intimate acquaintance with the Native 
population, especially the rural classes. . 


He mentioned that for service in the Post Office, especially in the lower grades, owing to the © 


nature of the work, the very little leisure allowed, the hours of attendance, and, above all, the small- 
ness of the salaries, the best classes of any community were not obtained 3 ‘and that consequently 
there were so many uneducated men in the lower grades that it was difficult to obtain by promotion 
men qualified for the higher grades. Hence he thought it desirable that there should be a regular 
system of recruiting well educated men who should enter the,service below the grade of Superintend- 
ents ; but. at the same time he expressed himself tio be strongly opposed to the creation of a. rigid 
and invidious distinction between the superior and the subordinate grades tothe prejudice of men in 
the lower grades who might give proof of special qualifications and fitness for the superior grades, 
beste ee Se ae Fld taken of be cone ‘system of promotion by Circles because he 
regarded it essential to efficient service that the Superi: 
acquaintance with the language of the country. a a a a pamedgcend 


Mr. R. H. McKillop, Superintendent, a non-domiciled European stated that he ha rved i 
ne Department for 15} years and that he appeared before thie. Suby-Camnititas eo poesia 
claims of Europeans to hold controlling appointmentsin the Department. He contended that a certain 
ee of the Superintendents should be European officers ; he regarded the services of an 
0 neo race as absolutely necessary in such Divigions as Bangalore where there was a large 
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European population, Civil and Military, in Coimbatore which included the planting District of the 
Nilgiris, and Wynaaed, and in Divisions in which there were ports with a large mercantile community. 
He pointed out that European officers were chosen to organize the necessary postal arrangements on 
the occasion of military operations to quell frontier or internal disturbances, and he cited as an 
instance the Rumpa rebellion in 1880. He observed that a Native was not qualified for this duty and 
that a Huropean had this advantage over a Eurasian or a Native that he was able. to mix more 
freely with Military officers, and there was consequéntly less friction. He stated that some of the 
Divisions in the Madras Circle were very -extensive and required for their efficient administration 
great physical energy; that promptness of action was necessary when offences had to be investigated 
or communications restored; and that a European had a greater idea of the value of time than a 
Native and would start sooner and travel with more expedition ; that a European was ready to serve 
anywhere while a Native preferred employment near his home, and that the European associated 
more readily with officers of other departments of the administration. - At the same time he professed 
that he desired to see the better class of Hurasians and the.better class of Natives admitted to the 
service on equal terms with officers of European parentage. He considered it*expedient as a general 


tule to bring in men as Superintendents from outside the Department, but he professed himself 


unwilling to debar altogether from promotion Europeans, Hurasians or Natives who had shown 
marked ability in the lower-grades. He was of opinion that ordinarily the office of Postmaster 
‘General should be held by a Covenanted Civilian, but he advocated the occasional appointment of 
Uncovenanted European officers who had shown in the controlling grades exceptional merit and fit- 
ness for the post : he expressed his conviction that.a Hurasian or Native in such an appointment would 
fail to secure the same respect from the subordinates asa Civilian or Uncovenanted European. 
He.considered that the best system of promotion was in the Circle, but he complained that promo- 

Mr. John Bower, Superintendent, a Eurasian, of 17 ‘years’ service, appeared -to represent the 
claims. of that community. He complained that persons desirous of obtaining employment in the 
Department were compelled to enter -in the lower grades and -that promotion was as a rule regu- 


‘lated by seniority. As a consequence he stated that the service was recruited from a class inferior 


to other candidates for the public service and mainly from men chiefly qualified for clerical work. 


‘He stated that formerly the rule respecting seniority had been less strictly observed and that. 


merit was less exceptionally recognised. He mentioned that in the Madras Presidency Europeans and 
Eurasians held 75 per cent. of the posts. carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards, and 50 per cent. of 
the posts carrying salaries of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 ; and that, with the exception of four, all the European and 
Eurasian officers whose salaries amounted to Rs. 200 and upwards had risén not from the lower grades, 
but under more favorable circumstances ; but he apprehended that in a few years Europeans and 
Eurasians would be sparsely represented in the higher grades ; for whereas'a Native could afford to 
enter the service on a low salary, a European or Eurasian could not do so without assistance from his 
friends, and he asserted that even the Natives who entered the service were not the best but of an 
inferior class. He observed that in the Revenue and Judicial Departments men were allowed to enter 
as volunteers and undergo a course of training and were able to maintain themselves by copying and 
other miscellaneous work until they received appointments suitable to their qualifications ; that in the 
Telegraph Department the lowest initial salary was Rs. 30, and in the Department of Public Works 


., and Salt it was still better, and that mercantile firms also had regard to race in fixing salaries, and he 


complained that equal consideration was not shown in the Post Office. To make the Department more 
attractive to superior men of all classes Mr. Bower advised that the service should be divided into a 
controlling or administrative and a ministerial branch, the latter consisting of all posts with salaries 
not exceeding Rs. 50, the former of all posts carrying a higher salary. 


_ He was of opinion that the Director General and the Postmasters General should be selected 
from the Civil Service as it was less likely they would be imbued with departmental prejudices, but 
that all other appointments in the service should be given to Natives of India. He considered that 
it would be objectionable to bring out men from England or appoint Europeans who came to India 
in search of employment ; for such appointments impeded promotion and caused irritation. In case 
‘of proved merit he would allow promotion from the subordinate~to the superior branch, and he 
advocated the reservation ‘of a certain number of posts with salaries of Rs. 50 for men who might 
appear to be suited for the superior service and who should be promoted to it according to their 
qualifications and conduct and not by seniority.’ : : 


He hesitated to distribute classes of appointments. on a race principle and would leave the 


' distribution to ‘the Head of the Department, but he admitted that Natives would probably be best 


fitted for Inspectorships. . 


The Middle School Examination he considered a sufficient educational test for the subordinate, 
and any University examination for the superior service ; but for the latter he would require as an 
additional qualification a certain status in society. He considered that an acquaintance with one or 
more vernacular languages was useful and a certain knowledge of law and Police duties, and he was " 
willing that appointments should be made by selection and not necessarily by competition. 


To the objection which had been raised to the employment of Hurasians that they were ignorant 
of the vernacular he replied that it was not well founded in the Presidency of Madras, inasmuch as 
the importance of such knowledge had been for many years recognized and provision made in most 
schools for teaching the vernaculars ; that such a knowledge was only required in the lower appoint- 


- ments, and that in large offices such as Hyderabad, Munshis were specially engaged to decipher 


addresses, 


_ .- He considered the alleged disinclination of Enrasians for employment in the Department 
might be explained by the insufficiency of the prospects and the smallness of the initial pay. He- 
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regarded employment in the Post Offices as especially suitable for Hurasian women and expressed his 
conviction that if it were notified that female candidates with a knowledge of the vernacular would 
obtain employment there would, in the course of a year or two, be as many applicants as there were 
now for employment in the Educational Department. He maintained that the Burasian had done 
his work as creditably as the Native, and that by reason of his European hanits of life he was as able 
as the European to discharge those duties for which Europeans were regarded as specially qualified. 
He asserted that the class wa8 gradually rising in social position and had already made its mark 
in some departments of the public service and in the profession of law and medicine. He claimed 
that a Eurasian could command the respect and confidence of his subordinates, European as well a8 
Native, and could maintain discipline ; that he possessed more general information than the Native 
and had been found not wanting in energy, tact and readiness to act in cases of emergency ; that he 
could vie with the Asiatic in his knowledge of the vernacular and of the habits and customs of the 
people, was ready to proceed wherever duty called him, and was free from the ties of caste and 
from the obligations of religious ceremonies which hamper the Hindu. He added that during the 
last Afghan Campaign the postal staff consisted chiefly of Hurasians ; that two, of the Eurasian 
Superintendents of the Madras’ Circle did good service and one of them received a medal ; that of 
the Br&éhmans and other men of high caste some declined to go to the Front when ordered and others 
who went were unable to endure climate and other changes, while the Eurasians went cheerfully, 
did good service and gave proof of their physical endurance by remaining to the last at their posts. 


Mr, V. Kanakasabhai: Pillai, B.A., B.L., Examiner of Post Office Accounts, stated that he 
entered the Department in 1874 asa clerk on a salary of Rs. 15; that at short intervals he obtained 
poston Rs. 50, Rs. 60 and Rs. 70; that in 1877 he obtained a year’s leave and practised as a Pleader 
but returned to his appointment in May 1878, and in’ 1880 was promoted to the grade of Superin- 
tendent on Rs. 200. He mentioned that he had served under 8 Postmasters General, of whom 4 


were Covenanted Civilians and 4 Uncovenanted. He considered the appointment of a Covenanted. 


Civilian to the Postmaster Generalship was very desirable becausé his experience of other branches of 
the public service enabled him to introduce salutary changes in the administration of the Post Office ; 


and as no prosecution was undertaken and no refund of Savings Bank deposits made without the © 


sanction of the Postmaster General, the knowledge of law and procedure possessed by Covenanted 
Civilians was. of material use. On the other hand, he expressed himself averse to confine the ap- 
pointment to'Covenanted Civilians. To stimulate supervising officers it was desirable, he thought, 
that the office should be conferred occasionally as a reward on Presidency Postmasters and 


Senior Superintendents who possessed superior education and administrative ability-and had rendered. 


signal services. * Such men, he observed, would be able to’carry out reforms which their intimate 
acquaintance with details “would suggest as .effectual to suppress fraud, simplify work, curtail 
expenditure and increase sources of revenue. 3 : é ; 


He mentioned that Superintendents and Examiners were originally selected from educated Natives. 


and Hurasians till about 1872 when a special class of probationers for- the Superintendent 
grade was established; that the probationers were mostly young men of good birth taken 
fresh from school and that after passing a departmental- examination they were appointed 
Superintendents or Examiners ; that one result of the system was that out of 12 vacancies which 
occurred in the Superintendent’s grade in the Madras Circle between 1872 and 1884 nine were 
filled by men from Northern India and only three by men of this Présidency ; that in 1884 this 


system was abandoned, and it was ruled that subordinates who passed the departmental — 


examination, and were reported to be qualified should be eligible for promotion to the Superin- 
tendent’s grade; that some of the subordinates in his. Circle had appeared for the examina-, 
tion and a few had passed, and that two vacancies occurred since 1884 had been filled by selec- 
tion from these men. He added thatthe new regulation had given great satisfaction and had re- 
tained in the Department good men who would otherwise have sought better prospects elsewhere. 
He admitted that Natives were usually selected as Inspectors. He complained that no definite 
principle appeared to be observed as regards admission to the subordinate grades. He stated that 
before 1872 educated Natives had been appointed to the higher clerical posts in order that they 
might qualify for superior service and that three graduates who had-been then admitted on salaries 
of Rs. 70, Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 had all risen subsequently to the Superintendents’ grade, but that 
since 1884 no such consideration had been shown to educated Natives ; that they were offered ap- 
pointments on no higher salary than Rs. 15 or Rs. 20, and that consequently nearly all who 
accepted those terms, resigned after a month’s service, and thus many good men had been lost tn 
the Department. He asserted that as a general rule only such Natives were admitted as had passed 
the Middle School or Matriculation Examinations and that they had to begin service as unpaid proba- 
tioners or on salaries of Rs. 10: whereas some Huropeans and Burasians had been admitted on sala~ 
ries of Rs. 70 or Rs. 100 and without any educational qualification. Now that Superintendents were 
recruited from the subordinate grades he considered it indispensable that men of good education 


should be induced to enter those grades, and he recommended that, among Natives, graduates of fair © 
ability and good physique should be selected and appointed on salaries of about Rs. 50 as clerks in. 
Head Offices where in a year or two they would acquire a thorough practical knowledge of the work 


of the several branches of the Post Office. — 


He considered the conditions of service in the lower ranks of the Department required attention ; 
that the pay was small and the promotion slow, while the responsibility was great. and the tempta- 
tions numerous ; that the hours of work were protracted, in some cases even into the night, and that 


there were no holidays ; and that consequently the service was unpopular and attracted only those who 


could not obtain employment elsewhere. He advised that subordinates should be entitled to claim 
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one month’s leave on full pay after eleven months’ service and be allowed pensions of } of their salaries 
after 14 years and of one: moiety of their salaries after 22 years’ service. ‘lhese concessions would, 
he believéd, attract better men. He considered it an anomaly that the service of a Sub-Post- 
master on Rs, 10 was considered as inferior service. for. purposes of pension and the service of his 
subordinate, a postman, as suporior service, for the work of the former was far more responsible 
than that of the latter. , 


As to the capacity of the several classes for rendering efficient service he admitted that in 
districts where there were planters or large Huropean communities and in field service during war, 


- Europeans and Eurasians would be found more useful than Natives as Superintendents, but he con- 


tended that in other parts of the country and during peace educated Natives would, as Superintend- 
ents, possess the advantages of (1) a knowledge of the vernacular which enables them to inspect 
more closely the work of their subordinates, to inquire into complaints and when a line is interrupted 
to communicate directly with village head-men.and procure assistance; (2) being accustomed to 
the climate and modes of travel so that they are better able to bear fatigue than Europeans and 
can find accommodation in villages where there is no place of rest for a European; and (3) greater 
knowledge of the details of work which can only be acquired by a service of some duration in 
the clerical grades. : - , 


Mr. Kanakasabai Pillai complained that although rules provided that appointments should with 
certain special exceptions be reserved for Statutory Natives, no Native of the Department had for 
45 years been raised to the rank of a chief officer, the last Native holder of such an office having been 


. Mr. Murdoss Pillai who was Deputy Postmaster General of Madras about the, year 1842-43. 


”. He claimed that afew more Natives should be -appointed Superintendents considering the 
proportion the Native community bore to the European and Hurasian aud the large number of edu- 
cated Natives available for employment. 


He stated that there were very few educated Natives in the Department; that there were not 
more than 10 graduates in it throughout India, of whom only 4 had risen to the grade of Superin- 
tendent ; that many Natives now holding high appointments in the Post Office were not men of high 
education but had risen after long service and that if was therefore unfair to compare them with 
educated Europeans, and that no real trial had yet been made of educated Natives in this branch, 


As to.the objection that Natives were wanting in energy he attributed it to the comparison of 
comparatively young Europeans with Natives who had passed years in the service. He mentioned 
that comparing youth with youth the Native would not be found wanting in energy, 4nd in support 
of his opinion he pointed out that service in the Police, where Natives -were largely. employed, 
demanded far more energy and endurance than service in the Post Office. To the objection 
that Natives would abuse patronage he replied that this failing was common to all races, 
and that he was not aware that Natives had given proof of it in the Postal Department in 
Madras; and he met the objection that Natives were unwilling to leave their country by 
asserting that 4 Natives of the Madras Presidency had volunteered for field service in Egypt and 
had been sent to Suakim, and that 10 Natives and 2 Hurasians had volunteered for service in Upper 
Burma, had been sent to Mandalay and had returned only when disabled by illness or when their 
services were no longer required, and he expressed. his conviction that volunteers would be forth. 
coming when their services were required. Sa eee . 


-In answer to questions put to him by Mr. Farrer he further stated that in his opinion 
Superintendents. should pass through and remain in the clerical grades for 1 or 2 years; and 
that he would make them enter in such a grade that the salaries would be insufficient for Europeans 
and Eurasians; and that if men of the latter classes were required in the Department special rules 
should be made respecting the salaries to be assigned to them. -In conclusion he admitted that he. 
was unable to say how many of the Eurasian and European Superintendents were ignorant of, or 
how many were acquainted with, the vernacular, and also that he could not say whether highly edu- 
cated Natives sought employment in the Department, ; 
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Section II.—Note by the Director General of the Post Office of India. 


(1).—The present regulations of the Department'as to admission to the various grades and ranks of. 
which it is composed, and to promction therein, or, f no such regulations exist, a statement of 
the principles by which the departmental or other authority invested with the duty is guided in 
making first appointments to, or promotions in, the Department. 


The office of the Director General of the Post Office of India has always been held substan. | 


tively by a. member of the Covenanted Civil Service: the Deputy Director-Generalship has here.. 
tofore been given alternately to Covenanted and Uncovenanted members of the postal service. Post- 


master-Generalships ordinarily belong to the Covenanted Civil Service, but one of the five appoint- : 


ments has until lately always been bestowed on an Uncovenanted postal officer, and since the year 
1881 a Native by race and blood has been employed in another Postmaster-Generalship.. No 
other appoiitment in the Department is ever held by a Covenanted Civilian. : . 


* Government of India, Home Depart- (11,4, than a Nativet of India as défined by Act of Parliament 





ment, Circular letter No. ee dated _ should be appointed to an office carrying a salary of Rs. 200 and 
18th April 1879. upwards without the previous sanction of the Governor General 
+ Section 6 of 33 Victoria, Chap. 3. in each case, was applied to the Postal Department: and since 

: that year, with the exceptions marginally} denoted, which spe- 

t Marine Post Office Establishment. cially were exempted under the orders of Government, all appoint- 
Aden Post Office 4 - ments in the Post Office, whether the pay was above pr below 


G:Superintendanty of: Hoes Oliees: ‘Bs. 200 per mensem, have been reserved for Statutory Natives of 


India. It will be seen that, though the Governmient order affected only the higher appointments, 
the restriction imposed by this office extended also to the lower posts, it being considered .inexpe- 
dient to introduce Europeans into the inferior grades with very limited prospects of promotion. 


Under departmental orders also pure Natives can alone be employed as Inspectors of Post 
Offices, except under the special sanction of the Director General. . This special sanction has very 
rarely been asked for or given, An Inspector is charged with the duty of visiting minor offices in 
the interior of districts, and of supervising the working of village postmen: and these duties can 
usually better be done by a pure Native than by a domiciled European or an Eurasian. 


These are the sole restrictions in the Department as to race; but, practically, as might be 
expected, very nearly all the minor appointments in the Post Office are recruited from among Natives 
by race and blood. 2 


When prescribing rules for filling posts in the Department the policy of this office has been to 
throw as much patronage as possible into the hands of those immediately responsible for the working 
of the office concerned. Much more power is given, it is believed, by the Post Office in this respect 
than by other departmenfs of Government. Thus Divisional Superintendents and the better paid 
Postmasters appoint their own subordinates up to the limit of Rs. 30, and nominate for posts 
between Rs. 30 and Rs. 100 per mensem. Presidency Postmasters appoint their own subordinates 
_ up to Rs. 100 per mensem, and nominate for higher appointments: and heads. of postal Circles, 7.e., 
Postmasters General and Deputy Postmasters General, appoint their own subordinates ona pay of 


less than Rs. 200, and nominate for higher -paid places. Every one must be directly interested in 


getting the best work possible out of his subordinates, and the policy is, therefore, usually a sound 
one which, as vacancies occur, imposes on a public officer the responsibility of choosing those who 
are to work under his orders. i ak ad ; 


Work in a post office is very varied in character, and the aim of the Department is not simply to 


attract well-educated men into its ranks, but to secure for each division and sub-division of business 
the services of those best able to discharge the special description of duties required. This can 
only be done by practical experiment. ‘Thus the great majority of postal servants begin as clerks, 
when their qualifications are tested. Those possessed of good memories and able. to sort rapidly. 
are employed in the Sorting Branch, where a retentive memory~is an almost imperative necessity : 
those conversant with vernacular characters, and gifted with the knack of deciphering difficult 
handwriting, find work as delivery clerks: those with aptitude for accounts are put into the Money- 
order or Savings Bank branches: those who add care and accuracy to good handwriting are made 
registration and parcel clerks : those who exhibit administrative ability and capacity to control subor- 
dinates are tried as Postmasters: and those who add activity and detective skill to the last-named 
qualifications get Inspectorships. Promotion from below is the usual custom in the Department 
and outsiders are rarely taken for the better-paid appointments. ; % 


It will generally be found that the Post Office is largely recruited from a different and in some 
senses an inferior class of men to that from which other Departments draw their employés, What 
the Post Office wants is a steady, plodding, careful man, who, besides attending to accounts and super- 
vising subordinates, will implicitly carry out the numerous and troublesome rules of the Depart. 
ment; who is not above cording and sealing bags, stamping. money orders or handling parcels ; who 
will not grumble at night work, or resent the total absence of holiday. Patient attention to detail and 
ateady application rather than high educational attainments are required of a Postmaster. Nothing 
but actual experience in practical work can establish the existence of qualifications such as these, 
and the Department finds it best, on the whole, to look to proved merit, rather than to examinations 
ps the test for capacity to fill the great bulk of its appointments, 

B 606—10 ; , _ 


In the year 1879 the rule,* laying down ‘that no person : 
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In the case of Superintendents of Post Offices, however, a departmental examination is pre- 


' scribed. A Superintendent not only administers the Post Office in the several districts under the 


orders of the Postmaster General, but has also to instruct the larger post offices and the Inspectors 
in the various new kinds of business and modifications of systems which the Department is always 
carrying out. It is on the Superintendent that. we have largely to rely for a thorough comprehen- 
sion and intelligent application of the rules prescribed by this office: and no effort should, therefore, 
be spared to ensure a thorough knowledge of departmental procedure on the part of a class of 
officers who are expected to instruct working members of the Department on all matters of impor- 
tance. For the post of Superintendent, therefore, heads of Circles select from among their subordi- 
nates, and submit the names of suitable candidates, and such candidates, if accepted by this office, 


" are required to pass a departmental examination in postal subjects. Vacancies in the Superinten- 


dent’s grade are, then, for the most part filled by selections from these passed candidates. This 

examination covers the entire ground of Post Office business, and includes’ not accounts only, bué the 

rules for the public as given in the Postal Guide, the regulations of the Department as contained 

- ne Post Office Manual, and the method of conducting investigations in cases of loss, theft, and 
@ like, : 


The appointments of First Assistant Director General of the Post Office, of Comptroller, Post 
; Office, and of the three Presidency Postmasters are made by the 
Second. Assistant Director General, Government of India on the nomination of this office: and those 


Third do. . do. sa Ca noted on the margin* are made by this office. These posts - 


Deputy Comptroller, Post Office. represont the prizes of the Department, and are bestowed upon 
Assistant a a : aoe f - those officers who are best fitted to hold them: Weight is given, 
Da Aten ae of course, to seniority in the selections made for such posts: but . 


. Superintendent, Aligarh Workshop. 7 Faia . : . 
7 roe A fitness is the principal qualification recognized. : 


It may farther be explained that for the purposes of promotion the officers of the Post Office, 
instead of being included in one cadre, are separated into lists according to the Circles in which they . 
serve. ‘Transfers from one Circle to another are never made in the case of minor Postmasters or 
Inspectors : they very seldom occur among the higher Postmasters, and even in the case of Superin- 
tendents such moves are becoming more and more rare. Although tending to stimulate exertion 
and increase vigor of work, the Circle promotion system necessarily results in inequality of promo- - 
tion,—advancement in one Circle being more rapid than in others. : 


(2).—The conditions of service in the Department in regard to pay, pension, and furlough. 
No_special conditions of service’ exist in the Postal Department as regards pay, pension, and 
furlough. Excepting the few Covenanted Civilians, who have rules of their own, the conditions for 
oe oo all classes are those given in the codes issued by the Financial , 
Civil Pension Code, Chapter IX. . Department as applicable to the Uncovenanted Service generally. 
ou ear i pees Phapter X- On the margin Ihave quoted the chapters of the Codes to 
y an cting Allowance Code, - ae A 
Chapter VII. : which I refer,. Three European officers in the Department, 
; : -having held before January: 1872 appointments entered in 
Schedule A of the Civil Leave Code, are, under Chapter I, Section 1, Clause (c), entitled to the 
more favourable rules contained in Chapter V of the. Code. 


(3).—The technical requirements of the Department and the professional attainments essential 
. for efficient service in its various branches. . “s 


Except in the case of telegraph signallers, who must know their signalling code and be able to 
receive and despatch messages with rapidity, no technical requirements are necessary for a .proper 
discharge of postal work. As regards professional attainments, it is difficult to give any concise 
description applicable to all the various classes of a body of men which numbers nearly 40,000. For 


’ the superior posts of the Department, administrative ability, power of organization, capacity for 


accounts, a knowledge of the law and Secretariat qualifications are wanted: for the supervising 
office of Superintendent similar attainments, but of a much lower standard, are needed : while for the 
clerical establishment generally, care, accuracy, aptitude for figures, and a thorough knowledge of 
departmental system and rule are, for the most part, necessary. ; 

The Post Office of India, as it now exists, is not solely an organization confined to the receipt, 
conveyance, and distribution of letters, newspapers and parcels: but it is a vast commercial under- 
taking conducting in its money-order, savings bank, insurance and’ value-payable branches large 
banking operations over the length and breadth of the country. Excluding purely postal work, the 
transactions of the Post Office during the year 1883-86 in these 4 branches alone numbered no less 
than 9} millions, their aggregate value being in excess of 30 crores of rupees. : 


(4).—The classes of the community who seek to be employed in the Department, and the comparative 
capacity of each for rendering efficient service therein. 

Tt has already been explained that undomiciled Europeans have for the last eight years been 
almost totally excluded from all appointinents in the Post Office below the grade of Postmaster 
General. Thus the recruitment of the Department is practically limited to domiciled Europeans or ° 
Eurasians and to Natives by race and blood. Comparing these classes as respects efficiency of 
service, I would remark that the pure Native is usually specially qualified for sedentary occupation, 
such as the charge of a post office, while the European or Eurasian is perhaps better fitted for work 
ofa more active character. A Native is trustworthy in money matters, obedient to rule, extracts 
hard work from subordinates, rarely objects to long office hours, is not addicted to exercise, and, 
if employed near his home, will work for a small salary. He, therefore, usually makes a good Post- 
master. For the position of Divisional Superintendent, which entails duties of inspection and super- 
vision, there is a general preference for Europeans on the part of heads of postal Circles. And 
there can be no doubt that in times of war and other similar emergencies it is on the European 
Superintendent that the Department has mainly to rely. 


‘ 
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9. Annexed is a statement showing the existing organization and constitution of the Depart- Post Office. 
ment in the form required, An abstract of that statement is given below :— : See. IL 
: . . 7. a 
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3. Finally I am invited to express my views-on any of the above points for the information 
of the Sub-Committee. I hold a strong opinion to the effect that the present rule should be 
maintained under which members of the Covenanted Civil Service are ordinarily chosen to fill the 
position of Postmasters General in India. My reason for this opinion is that the importance of the 
office demands the selection of the very best men that can be got, and that a picked Covenanted 
Civilian ig nearly always superior in ability and practical use to the best men that can be got out of 
the ranks of the Uncovenanted Service. Occasionally, of course, an Uncovenanted postal officer may 
be found whose qualifications are equal or even superior to those of a selected Covenanted Civilian, 
and in such cases I would, for the encouragement of the postal service, give preference to the 
Uncovenanted candidate.- A Postmaster-Generalship isan appointment requiring a very large 
amount of individual energy and capacity of work. Unlike many other offices, this one has no really 
efficient subordinate-agency capable of rendering material assistance in matters of importance. Itis 
necessary to bear this in mind, because, in offices with deputies and assistants able to take a large 
-share of work, the individual action of the head may. be of less paramount importance. Writing on 
this subject, Mr. Kisch, the Postmaster General of Bengal, remarks that the “ knowledge of the generat 
administration of the country, of the working of the Courts, of the law ‘of evidence, of the require- 
"ments of the public in civilized countries that every Covenanted -Civilign has, is, in my opinion, a 
better qualification for a useful Postihaster General than practical experience in arranging a Post 
Office or a Railway Mail Service section.” In this view I concur, and would, therefore, as already 
said, continue ordinarily to indent on the Covenanted Civil Service for officers required to fill the ~ 
office of Postmaster General. One great advantage of this plan is that a Covenanted Civilian can 
be retransferred to the ordinary line of administrative duties when experience shows that his 
qualifications are ill-suited to the discharge of the special work required in thé Post Office: but the 
services of an incompetent Uncovenanted Postmaster General can practically never be dispensed 


with until he attains the age of superannuation. oe 


4, As regards the future recruitment of the Department for offices below the grade of Post- 
master General, I would advocate no change, because, in my judgment, the best plan is to leave the 
selection of candidates entering a Department in the hands of those responsible for the working of 
that Department. ,Such and not competition is the rule followed by mercantile firms, and thére are 
points of resemblance between postal work and commercial undertakings. If public competition be 
the accepted principle for admission into other Departments of Government, I should not oppose, 
though I do not advise, its extension to the Post Office for appointments above a limit of pay fixed, 
at not less than Rs. 100. But candidates for such appointments must thoroughly accept their 
liability for service in any place either within or beyond the limits of India where the administration 
of this country may be called upon to-make postal arrangements. On one point I entertain decided 
views, namely, that neither by examination nor in any ‘other way should the discretion of the 
Director General be fettered in choosing from the ranks of the Department the best men available 
to fill the higher and more important posts. No officer should be able to claim a prize appointment 
by examination, by seniority or by any title save that of merit as adjudged by the head of the Depart- 
ment. = , : 


For the information of the Sub-Committee I may here add that m connection with the Post 
Office of India began in the year 1863, and has since continued, brékes. only by periods of ave 
For about six years I served as Postmaster General in. three different provinces : 3} years ‘were 
spent by me in the position of Deputy Director General, and during nine years I have administered . 
the Department as Director General. 7 oo . 


._ 5, Asitseems to me that some knowledge of the past history. and present duties of the 
Indian Post Office is requisite for a proper appreciation of the points under present consideration 
I have prepared and now. submit for the information of the Sub-Committee a brief review of the 
rise and progress of the Department. It will be seen that the responsibilities with which the Post 
Office in India is charged, are vast and varied, and I trust that, in any recommendations which the 
Sub-Conimittce may be pleased to make in connection with this Department, the importance of the 
work which it performs for the public may not be overlooked. ad 


F. R. HOGG, 


Director General of the Post Office of India- 
Stmnla, Let June 1887. 
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1 | Booking Agent 


speaoe .. at R 
1 | Superintendent, Postal Workshop. at 


Do. Press eee 
Do, Director-General’s 


Chief Superintendent, Comptrol. 
ler’s Office sas aoe 
Superintendents, Comptroller’s 
Office... oe at 
Do. sren oe Ob 
Superintendent, Postmaster-Gene- 
ral’s Office 
Do. Inspector General 
Railway Mail Service Office _ ... at 
Personal Assistant, Deputy Post« 
master-General’s Office -(tempo- 


ay) _ ove see 
Head Assistant, Deputy Postmas- 
ter-General’s Office... wee ab 
Head Assistant, Deputy Postmas- 
ter-General Officé .... a ai 
Managers, Dead Letter Office —_.., at 
Do. : sees ab 
Manager, Dead Letter Office woe Ob 
Do. oe OE 
Do. : oe Ot 
Manager, Money-Order Branch, Pre- 
sidency Post Office .. ‘at 
Do. Postmaster-General’s Office. at 
a Inspector, Presidency Post 


Office... ies te 
Head Clerk in Presidency and other 
offices : 


Head Clerks in Presidency and other 
offices. vee Ob 
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at 
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at 
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Assistant Superintendent, Foreign 
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Treasurer, Presidency Post Office... at 
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Second Clerk, Registration Depart- 
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Disbursing Record Clerks ove ab 
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16 126 my "202 





19 | 264 
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In the year 1837, the exclusive right of carrying letters by post for hire was vested in the 
But the organization then created for working the Department was of a very primitive 
character, the arrangements made being more local than general. No central authority controlled 
the Department: the duties of Postmaster General and Presidency Postmaster were combined in 
one officer: district post offices remained under the charge of revenue collectors: the number of 
postal lines was very limited : the transmission of private letters by post was accorded as a'privilege : 
postage could only be paid in cash, and the rates were fixed on a scale which varied not merely with 
Not until the year 1854 wes a cheap and uniform scale of letter 


Government, 


weight, but also with distance. 
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A Brief Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Post 


Office in India. 
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postage irrespective of distance introduced, the minimum rate for letters weighing } tola and under 
being then fixed at } anna: postage: stamps were manufactured, and the administration of the 
Department placed under the control of a Director General- A fow years later, the account and © 
audit branches of the Department were centralised in one office at Calcutta, conditions were prescribed 
under which new post offices might be opened, sorting by railway was begun, and in 1866 a new 
Post Office Act was introduced, under which the public obtained increased benefits in the shape of 


_ cheapened rates of postage. : ; 


2. Various modifications in the rates and conditions of postage, involving considerable sacri+ 
fices of revenue, have from time to time been effected, some of the more important of which will now 
briefly be noticed. aa Se 


‘ During the year 1869 the limits of weight allowed for the several rates of inland letter postage 
were doubled :, and in 1871 the postage chargeable on newspapers was lessened from 1 anna to 
$anna. Reductions were made, in 1872, of parcel rates from 6 annas to 4 axinas por 20 tolds and also 


_in the postage on pamphlets and trade circulars from 2 annas to 1 anna per 10 tolds. A further 


diminution in the packet rate from 1 anna to 4 anna per 10 told4s occurred in 1877-78, and additional 
concessions were then granted in-connection with parcels. The extra charge levied in cases 
of re-direction was abolished in 1877. India is one of the few places in which articles can be 
re-directed over the length and breadth of the country free of expense to the public. In the 
year 1879 the registration feo on inland book and pattern packets was lessened from 4 annas to 
2 annas, and, two years later, this reduction was extended to articles of all classes, both inland and 


. foreign. Post cards of two kinds. were introduced into India in 1879: the Indian inland post card 


is the cheapest in the world. Five years ago the rate of postage on light newspapers not exceeding 
3 tolds in. weight and posted under special conditions was reduced from 4 annato}anna. An 
enormous impetus was thus given to the sale of native papers, fhé number of copies of light -papers_ 
posted under this privilege having more than doubled itself since the new system: was started in- 
the year 1881... ; : 


3. <A very cheap scale of rates: for the treatment of official correspondence was introduced 
in 1878, and, five years, later a further reduction took place, the rates then fixed being still in force = 


. : 


they are shown in the following table :— 2 


Oficial Postage Rates. 





Prepayment is optional in all cases, ' 
exeept for registered articles ; ” Letters Packets, | Parcels 
unpaid rates are the same as the — eee ‘ ; is 
prepaid rates, 








» As, js As « 
« . Not exceeding }tola’. ... ae ms ees 3 ; } ; 
Exceeding } tola and not exceeding IO tolds . 1. ; 4 
Exceeding 10 tolds and not exceeding 20 tolds. F , iu \ 
80 Be ath < AO ricare ll. Re, G 2 8 
Exceeding 40 tol4s Minh ie! */fise .».{ 1 anna per| 4 anna per 
: : tola, 10 tolds, ; 
Exceeding 40 tolds and not exceeding 80 tolds eg Secees : a 


For every additional 40 tolas «.. . 





-4. From a very early date ihe agency of the Post Office was utilised for various: non-postal 
services, such as the duty of laying palanquin déks for travellers, the management of staging 
bungalows, the transmission of goods by bullock train, and the- conveyance of -passengers by 
mail cart or parcel van. In the year 1863-64, steps were taken for the gradual withdrawal of the 
Post Office from all connection with the laying of traveller’s palanquim daks and with the manage- 
ment and control of staging bungalows. But the’ bullock train and mail cart service continued as 


‘ non-postal branches of the Department until gradually superseded by railway extensions, The 


Jast remnant of these services still exists on the line between Umballa and Simla, where the Depart~- 
ment still works @ bullock train anid passenger service line for the use of the public. 


5. Inthe year 1868.the plan of sorting paid letters and newspapers while in transit by sea 
between Bombay and Suez.was adopted :: the overland mails are thus anded in Bombay ready. for 
despatch inland, and the frequent detention of large portions of the mail for an entire: day in 


6. One formidable difficulty with which the Post Office in India has to contend, is the variety - 
of its languages and characters: these number more than 100, and this multitude of tongues ren- 
ders the perfect equipment of offices. a sheer impossibility. Another source of trouble lies in the 
native habit of adding superfluous matter to the addresses of their letters, thus increasing greatly 
the labors of the Sorting Department. The easiest work which a sorting section in this country 
has to dispose of is the overland mail, for the simple reason that the directions: are written almost 
solely in English, and after the English method. 


7. Since the year 1854 the parcel post, only recently started in Great Britain and in some 
‘other European countries, has formed part of the Indian inland system. .At first the scale of charge _ 
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varied both with weight and distance and the distance limits were numerous: subsequently these 
limits were reduced in number, and in 1869-70 the charge by distance was wholly superseded by a 
uniform rate of charge irrespective of distance. A parcel post with the United Kingdom was 
established in 1873: but, as no assistance could theu be obtained from the British Post Office, the 
agency of the P.and 0. Company had-to be used for working the exchange in England. In 1885 a 
direct. parcel exchange with the British Post Office was begun. Parcel exchanges were arranged 
with Germany in 1875, with Austro-Hungary and with Ceylon in 1876, with the Straits in 1877 


and with China in 1882. 
. 8 A treaty concerning the formation of a General Postal Union came into force in July 1875 


and, one year later, British India joined the Union. The great distance between this country and 
Europe gave rise to a difficult and troublesome question as to the costof sea transit, and this question 


had to be settled by aspecial meeting of delegates at Berne in January 1876 before India could be. | 


admitted into the Union, 


9. Uptothe year 1877-78 the policy of the Indian Postal Department had been to discourage 
the retention of cash by its post offices, and to avoid all money risks: but the close of that year 
witnessed a new departure when the Department entered upon a series of commercial undertakings, 
which have converted post offices into banks, and entailed very serious pecuniary responsibilities. 


The first of these measures is what: is known as the value-payable system, under which the Post . 


Office consents to realise from the addressee and remit to the sender the declared value of the con- 
tents of a parcel or other article. After a small beginning this busines has assumed large dimensions, 
and now is acommon and popular method for the supply of goods by tradesmen af large centres to 
up-country residents. The growth and extent of the value-payable system are shown in the follow- 


ing abstract :— 


Namber of 





, : ih articles sent 5 
Value-payable syatem;, under the oe are Commission. 
Year. value-payable FO TEMISALION, ; : 
system, 
Rs. Rs . 
1877 (from the commencement of the : 
* system in December 1877), 4 months, 413. 6,721 195° 
1878-79... Ree Pe ce ad 7,408 1,32,109 3,942" 
1879-80... wee oe 25,589 3,49,857 11,498 
1880-81... Daas a 49,389 5,76,574 13,413 
1881-82 99,416 10,80,543 19,838 
1882-83... 174,301 16, 86,098 32,568 
1883-84 287,377 28,08,873 53,450’ 
1884-85 ° ... oes ss 338,930. | 84,35,045 65,57F 
3885-86... - woe vow 436,115 45,32,803- 85,530, 





10. A system of insurance for Jetters and parcels, covering all risks without limit as to vali 


at a charge fixed originally at $ per cent., but soon reduced to } per cent., began to work in 1878: 


The development of this business was rapid, and the gross yearly value for which artidles are.insured 
by the Indian Post Office amounts to nearly 7 crores of rupeesy In England, where a similar system 
has recently only been introduced, no parcel or registered letter can be insured for more than £10. 


11. Evidence as to the popularity of the Post Office among the natives of this country is afforded 
by statistics in the Money-order Branch of this Department. | In the year 1862 the Treasury Départ- 
ment undertook the transaction of inland money-order business, which it conducted till 1880, when 
the work was transferred to. the Post Office: Almost immediately the business more than qua- 
drupled itself, as the marginal figures will show, 
while the subssquent yearly expansion has been very 











Number Neluciot Commis- great. In India the sender of a monéy order is re- 
of money] TOPSY | sion quired to do no more than fill a form of ‘acknowledg- 

orders issued, realised. rent, to which a. coupon is attached: on this coupon - 
the sender can write # communication to the payee. 
Rs, Lhe Post Office undertakes to send both order and: 
; _ coupon to destination, to pay the amount of the order’ 
omy ett for oe . at the payee’s residence, to get his acknowledgment, 
eet ee ee 7,43,727 | 8,898 and to deliver it to the sender, All this work. is 
Figures for March 1880 done for a charge of about 3 per cent. only, In Eng- 
under the new system.| 98,617 | 31,93,034 | 37,810 land and in the great majority of other countries no: 








SN 


world where money orders are paid at the re 


one can cash an order without a visit to the Post 


Office : India is one of the very-few countries in the 


cipient’s door. Statistics showing the extraordinarily’ 


rapid growth of this business are entered. below. More than 4 millions of orders-were issued in 


1885-86, their gross value exceeded 9$ crores of rupees, 
Postal money orders arelargely used by the poorer classes of natives in this ° 


excess of 11} lakhs, 


and the commission realised was in: 


country : indeed, 57 per cent. of the orders are for sums not exceeding Rs, 10 in amount — 


India. 


Post Office; 
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Indla. 


CE ee ee ee 
Post Office. : Total Number of] Total Value of satte 
oe Inland Money Orders, Money Orders | Money Orders | Commission 
Sec, II. , issued. 2 issued, . realised. 






—_ 


re a es ge 
No, , Ra, Rs, 


During the fast quarter of the year 
1879-80, being the commencement of 


the business a. ues 2,32,639 72,48,208 84,901 
During the year 1880-81... 0. 1,604,174 | - 4,57 5,35,976 
- 1881-82... nas. 2,157,798 |: 679,073 
Rae 1882-83... ae 25,565,904 6,46,84, 183 7:70,958 ~ 
i 1883-84... uu. ne 3,034,894 7,31,24,179 |. 884,925 
is 1884-85... 0 v.{ 8,550,257 8,20,88,559 10,06,226 
; 1885-86... 1. 4,163,078 9,38,27,375 11,63,830 


ic heir i of increase over the year 
1884-85. eee hee aes 17-26 14:30, 15°66 


Besides its inland. transactions the Post Office of India exchanges money orders with most of the 
important countries in the world.. 


12, Further evidence ,of the popularity of the Post Office in India is to Ke found in its. savings — 
bank transactions. Government savings banks in India date from’ the year 1870, when they were 
introduced by the Treasury Department. When the Post Office established savings banks in the 
year 1882 the district savings banks were not abolished, but the old and new banks worked side by 
side. After an existence of three years the business in the Post Office banks. was so extensive, that 
the closure of the district banks wasordered. The yearly growth of the Post Office Savings Bank 
is shown’ by the following figures. Facilities tothe public are also given for the purchase and sale of 
Government promissory notes through the agency. of the Post Office, and for transferring Government 
securities held to the Comptroller General for custody :-— - . 





Year. Number of | Amount at 





depositors, credit, 
; Rs, 
1882-83 ... 5 ee vee tee 39,121 ° 27,96,798 
1883-84 .., eee eens ee ox 84,848 .75,14,454 
1884-85... ane vee tes ane 122,599 1,34,41,910 , 


1885-86 ... wee vee oo tes 155,009 2,25,45,890 





13. Towards the close of 1883 a scheme was begun having for its object an enlargement of the 
operations of the. Telegraph Department by the utilization of the more extensive agency of the Post 
Office. All post offices were then constituted receiving offices for the reception of-inland telegrams 
and for their transmission by post to the nearest Telegraph Office. This was followed in 1884 by 
the actual performance of telegraph work by postoffices. One result of this measure has been to 
raise the number of telegraph offices from 818 to 702. Out of these 702 offices, 439 are combined 
post and telegraph offices worked by the agency of the Post Office. During the year 1885-86 the 


_work done by the Post Office for the Telegraph Department was-as follows :— 


Number of , 

rhessages, Value. 

; eh a " Re 7 

Receiving Offices ©... ee Ns 29,876 30,010 







Number of 
messages 
delivered. 





Number of 
messages 
. Signalled, 








340,040 334,507 





Combined Offices 38,78, 028 


14. The use of the telegraph in connection with inland money-order business began in the 
year 1884, High. rates of charge were originally fixed, which in January last were considerably 
reduced. During the year 1885-86, 12,490 telegraphic money orders were sent ofan aggregate value 
of about 84 lékhs of rupees. It may here be added that inthe United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, and many other countries telegraphic money-order business is not undertaken by the 
Postal Department. 
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15. Since October 1884, British postal orders of numerous denominations, varying from 1s. to 18, 


have been offered for sale to the public in India through the agency of the Post Office. These orders . 


are payable inthe United Kingdom, and provide a convenient means for the remittance of small 
sums from this country to Great Britain. For the benefit of British troops, arrangements have been . 
imade for the sale of these orders through regimental vendors. In the year 1885-86, 15,910 British 
postal orders were sold, of the gross value of £11,309. : 


16. Oneanna revenue or receipt, stamps have since last year been sold at all post offices. 


17. In 1884-85 avery important experiment was tried in the Benares Division, under which the — 


inland money-order system was rendered available for the remittance of land revenue. This scheme 
possesses several advantages, one of which consists in saving zamindérs the trouble of making long 
journeys by road for the purpose of paying their land taxes into the Government treasuries. During 
the year 1886-87 the number of revenue money orders issued was 57,888, and their total value 
Rs. 10,87,093-3-11. Success having been established, the scheme was last year extended to the 
_ whole of the North-West Provinces and Ondh. It has also yxecently been introduced into the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal. A somewhat similar measure has only just been begun in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, the object being to enable rayats to remit the rent due by them to 
. zamindérs through the method of “‘ Rent Money Orders.” ~ ae 


18. With the object of encouraging providence among the members of this Department, 


scheme of life insurance for the benefit of all postal employés was introduced in February 1884. 


Since that date any postal servant, whether European or Native, has had the option of insuring his 
life on the security of the Government up to the maximum limit of Rs. 4,000. At the close of last 
year, 674 policies were in existence representing a total insured amount of Rs. 84.74.75, The Post 
Office is the only branch of the public service in India the members of which enjoy the privilege of 
insuring their lives under‘a State guarantee. - - : 


19. Each of these numerous fresh classes of postal business imposed more and more work on 


the Department, thus necessitating frequent revisions and alterations in the detailed rules issued and * 


in the books and forms prescribed for departmental use. How best to graft these novel transactions 
on the then existing system, without incurring a ruinous expenditure in the shape of additional 
establishment, became a serious problem, and the difficulty was enhanced by the fact that the Post 
Office employs largely a cheap agency on low salaries, for the guidance of whom very specific in- 
structions are needed. In a department like the Post Office, where masses of documents have to be 
filled in, great economy can be gained by the exclusion of even trifling entries from the forms and 
receipts which are in daily use at thousands of offices. As each. accession of business was under- 
taken, every book and form had carefully to be scanned, with the object of abolishing all that was 
not absolutely required, and of simplifying the remainder. The result of these frequent revisions is 
‘that one clerk can now practically discharge the duties for which three clerks were employed under 
the system which prevailed fifteen years ago. . ‘ 


20. Another way in which the Post Office has ‘tried economically to extend its operations 
consists in resort to schoolmasters, shopkeepers and other extraneous agents for the performance of 
postal work at places of small importance. Minor offices have thus been considerably multiplied 
in the interior of districts at a minimum cost to the State. The number of post offices, both Im- 
perial and district, worked by such extra departmental agents on the Ist April last was 2,811, Very 
small salaries are usually given in India for the management of post offices. From’ statistics taken 


in 1885 it seems that out of a total of 6,304 Postmasters employed in that year, 450 only drew a - 


pay of more than: Rs. 40 per mensem. 


21.- Turning now to financial results. The regular accounts of the Department’ are kept in 
a central office at Calcutta by the Comptroller Post Office, and the following abstract exhibits the 
receipts and charges of the year’ 1885-86 as contained in those accounts. Under the heading of 
“Purely Postal’ are included all receipts and charges connected with correspondence of every de- 


oe you, with money orders and with savings banks. No income atallis yielded by the savings 
anks, es Bi ; 





1885-86. 
aT EERE eeeomemeeneetnee nee ie eee 
Receipts. Charges. Remarks, 
Rs * Rs, 
Purely Postal... see ane ses a 1,07,26,055 95,48,017 | Net revenue, Rs, 11,78,938, - 
Bullock Train a an ae 1,44,795 - 1,48,231 | Deficit, Rs, 3,436, : 
Non-postal ... ; 
Passenger service on mail-cart line. 2,16,745 2,16,745 | - 


Contract subsidies paid through the Post Office, but 
employed alo largely on general and military 
considerations ... vee Ses ro es tsi * eeesse 5,45, 154 

These results may be summarized as follows :— 


A net revenue in the purely postal department, of Rs. 11,78,938, 


A net deficit in the Bullock Train Department, of Rs, 3,436, 
B 606— 12 
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But there are certain items of charge which though entered in the Civil Accounts of the Empire, 


Items included in the Financial and Revenue 
Accounts, but not included in the regular ac- 
counts of the Postal Department :— 


Rs, 
Stores from England ees «.. 8,71,390 
Payments under. postal arrangements 
with Lords of the Treasury ++. 6,80,000 
Exchange charges in England -+ 8,30,950 


do not pass through the regular accounts kept by the Postal 
Department. These items ‘are noted on the margin, and 
amount to Rs, 13,82,340.. If this expenditure be added to 
that shown in the regular accounts referred to above, and if | 
the full charge be accepted on account of Marine contract 
subsidies, which for convenience only are managed and paid 
by the Post Office, then the total disbursements of the De- 
partment will be raised to Rs. 1,18,40,487. According, 


therefore, to the Finance and Revenue Accounts, the Postal Department was worked ata loss of about 


74 ldkhs of rupees in the year 1885-86, 


But the true financial position of the Post Office is shown neither by the regular accounts of 


Items not included under charges in the Finan- 
cial and Revenue Accounts :— 


. Rs. 
Cost of stationery supplies by the 
Superintendent of Stationery ... 1,44,856 
: Railway free service estimated . . 2,654,529 
Value of service rendered to the Post 
Office by the Government Press ... 45,119 
Rent of Government building 3,13,300 
Gratuities . ... bee te tes 4,200 
* Leave allowances paid in Great Bri- 
tain... sat ads ses «10,720 
Pension, being the average of 5 years 
capitalised at 10°165 years’ pur- . 
chase .., oo Balt oe be « 1,81,740 
; “0,54,464 
Deduct share of Marine subsidies . 
charged in the Finance Accounts, 
which should have been borne by 
Military, Political, and other De- 
partments... ie ote ws 2,47,589 
. 7, 06,925 





the Department nor by the Civil Accounts of the Empire. 
Other expenditure is incurred, which finds no place in either 
of these systems of account, but which nevertheless is pro- 
perly debitable against the Postal Department. Including 
this expenditure, which has been detailed on the margin, 
and deducting therefrom the non-postal share of Marine 
aubetdied, the deficit of the Post Office is increased to 
Rs. 14,58,917. It should be remembered that this deficit 
includes the cost of savings bank work which to the Post 
Office is a service of expenditure only, though it encourages 


thrift throughout the country and fills the Government 


Treasury with money provided at a low rate of interest. 


22. Some dpcepiaes of the vast development of the Postal Department in India can’ be 


formed by the following figures showing the progress made during each of the four decades which 
occurred between 1855-56 and 1885-86. When considering these statistics it should be borne in 
mind that the expansion of the Department has not been limited to a multiplication of offices -and 


_ lines and to enormous increases of correspondence, but has also comprised the addition of various 
kinds of extraneous business, to which reference has already been made :— 





' Total number of Imperial Post Offices 


Do. letter boxes 


_ Total mileage of postal lines... 


Total number of articles given out for delivery ... 








1855-58. 1865-66. 1875-76. 1885-886, 
753 1,538 3,631 6,849 
ots, We atacts 4,447 9,056 
36,313 46,997 57,044 62,487 
33,286,000 | 60,913,000 | 119,470,000 | 243,083,000 - 





a 


28. <A ‘table is 





1855-56, first complete year of new rates:.. 
1867-68, thirteent! ditto a 


1868-69, fourteenth ditto 
1869-70, fifteenth ditto 
1870-71, sixteenth ditto 
1871-72, seventeenth ditto 
1872-78, eighteenth . ditto 
1873-74, nineteenth ditto 
1874-75, twentieth ditto 
1875-76, twenty-first ditto 
1876-77, twenty-second ditto 
1877-78, twenty-third ditto 
1978-79, twenty-fourth ditto 
1879-80, twenty-fifth ditto 
1880-81, twenty-sixth ditto 


1881-82, twenty-seventh 
1882-83, twenty-eighth ditto . 
1883-84, twenty-ninth 
1884-85; thirtieth 
» 1885-86, thirty-first 


ditto 
ditto 





Simla, the 1st June 1887. 


Comparison of | Comparison of J 
number of Revenue from Comparison of 

letters and news-| private corre- expenditure 

papers (those of] spondence (that (that of 1855-56 


given on the margin, 
which represents the 





1855-56 being jof 1855-56 being) being repre- é 
represente: represented | sented by 100.) yearly progress. made 
ry 100.) yy 100.) , > . 
by the Post Office in 
* 300 "400 109 its * correspondence, 
23) ‘ 
oe 258 182 revenue from private 
263 246 
257 335 ue correspondence, and 
269 2 : : 
: 279 279 17 expenditure since the 
328 284 184 
305 . 
os Se 181 year. 1855-56, that 
387 a8. 208 being the first com- 
394 390 222 1 f 1 ‘ 
428 417 234 plete year following 
476 2 452 ‘ ee ‘: 
bor 459 270 the introduction of 
550 478 v0 : att 
5 
- Hed 308 cheap postage in the 
71 559 320 


year 1854, 


P3 F. R. HOGG, 
Director General of the Post Office of India. 
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Post Office. 
Section II.—Note on the Postal Department by the Postmaster General of Bengal. 


In order to explain the organization of the Indian Postal Department, it is necessary to state, 
in the first instance, what the Post Office has to do. Its most important business is the conveyance 


annually between different parts of India of 240 millions of articles—letters, post cards, newspapers, — 


parcels, and book packets. About 212 millions of these articles are letters and post cards, For the 
carriage of these letters and other articles, the Postal Department has had to organize 62,500 miles 
of mail lines. A little more than one-third of this mileage is now traversed by independent railway 


and steamer services, and the Post Office has in such cases two main duties to perform—first, to : 


negotiate with the railway and steamer administrations or companies, so that the wail trains and 
‘steamers may correspond with other mail lines and services; secondly, to organize and maintain 
travelling postal services in the trains and steamers. The remaining two-thirds of the mail lines 
in India—some 40,000 miles in all—cénsist of runners, country boats, and mail cart, horse, and 
camel lines, and their entire organization and maintenance rests with the Postal Department, For 
the receipt and delivery of the 240 millions of articles carried annually from. one part of India to 
‘another, the Department maintains 8,278 post offices, and employs some 14,000 postmen and village 
postmen. ; oy fs, 

2. Besides undertaking the carriage and delivery of correspondence and other articles, and 
maintaining the necessary mail lines and establishments, the Post Office conducts several other 
large classes of business, some of which have originated in the Department, while others have been 
transferred to it from other departments. The most important of these undertakings are :— 

(1) The Money-Order Department. : 

(2) The Savings Bank. : a 

(3) The insurance of valuable articles in transit. 

(4) The value-payable post. ; 
' (5) The Postal Telegraph Department, = : 
In the Money-order Department the Post Office undertakes the remittance of money either ‘by post 
or telegram. The total number of transactions in this Department last year was more than 4} 
millions, and theaggregate of the amounts remitted and paid nearly 9 crores of rupees. In the 
Savings Bank Department the Post Office holds now some 222,000 accounts, with an aggregate 
credit balance of more than four crores of rupees. Under the insurance system the Department 
insures annually some 280,000 articles of the: declared and. insured value of seven crores of 
rupees; and, through ‘its Value-payable’ Department, the Post Office last year was the medium 
for the transaction of a cash business of some 45 lékhs in value between firms in Calcutta and 
the other large towns of India and their customers in the interior. The postal telegraph branch 


of the Post Office is a new branch, but one that has grown rapidly since its organization in * 


December 1883. Of 634 Government telegraph offices at the close of last year, 388 were worked 


through the Post Office, the signallers being appointed by the Postal Department, and being solely | 


under the control of the supervising officers of that Department. 


3. Somewhat more than one-half of the whole business of the Postal Department, as sum- 
marized in the preceding paragraphs, is transacted in the provinces of Bengal, Assam, the North- 


West Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab, which I have been appointed to represent on the ' 


Sub-Committee. 


4, The organization of the Department is as follows. The Director General, who is the 
head of the Department, conducts all negotiations with foreign postal administrations, supervises 
and controls the whole postal administration of the country, and prescribes in detail the work- 
ing rules of-each branch of the service, those rules in a department like the Post. Office being 
necessarily the same for the whole of India. The control and reconciliation of the accounts of 
the whole Department are under the Comptroller of the Post Office, assisted by a Deputy Comp- 
troller (a pure Native, pay Rs. 700 with a local allowance of Rs. 200), an Assistant Comptroller 
(a European, pay Rs. 500 to Rs. 600), a Chief Superintendent (a pure Native, pay Rs. 350 to 
Rs. 450), 10 Superintendents and other Assistants on pay varying from Rs 150 to Rs. 250, of 


whom 7 are Natives by blood as well as birth, and a large office staff, all of whom are Natives of 
India, and the vast majority Natives by blood as well as birth. The travelling post offices, which 


sort articles in the railway vans and on steamers closely connected with railway lines, are under 
the Inspector General of the Railway Mail Service, with a staff of 15 Superintendents (pay Rs. 
200 to Rs. 500) and 34 Assistant Superintendents (pay Rs. 100 to Rs. 150). For the supply of 
postal stores there is a large workshop at Aligarh under a Native Superintendent (pay Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 500), with a large staff composed almost exclusively of Natives. There is only one man in 
the workshop who is not a pure Native by blood. ; 


5. For the administration of the Department in the several provinces, the organization and 
supervision of post offices and of mail lines other than 


"eaeat. aac Bengal. those on railways and steamers, the whole of India is divid- 
Madiaes ‘Apaann: ed into 14 postal Circles,* five of which, viz, Bengal 
N.-W, Provinces, | Burma. Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
paeey: oat aon Punjab, are under Postmasters General (pay varying from 
Central Provinces. Sindand Beluchistan. Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000), and nine under Deputy Post- 


‘ masters General (pay of eight Rs. 700 each, and of the 
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ninth Rs, 750 rising to Rs. 1,000). Of the Postmasters General, 3 are English .Covenanted Civil- 
ians, one a Military Officer (the Postmaster General of the Punjab), and one a Native Covenanted 
Civilian (the Postmaster General of the North-West Provinces). Of the Deputy Postmasters 
General, 6 are Europeans and 8 Statutory Natives of India.- For an acting appointment, as 
Deputy Postmaster General of Behar, a Native of India by blood as well as birth has just been 
appointed. , nS ; : : 

6. The supervising staff under the head of each Circle consists of Superintendents and Inspec- 
tors. The following tabular statement shows the number of Superintendents and Inspectors in each 
of the circles that I am representing :— . 

nt ere Ae A an ees oe ae le 

SupPaRINTENDENTS, 

| Inspectors (att 


pure Natives 


Circle, ; 
Pure Natives by| xcept one), 
blood. . 


Europeans and 
Statntory . 
Natives, 




















Bengal... - oe nis 10 
North-Western Provinces: oe 9 i 36 
Punjab ... os. ied 10 2 20 
Behar ... - as Pte 7 § 1 12 = 
Eastern Bengal uss Sea lisse 1 7 
Oudh... a ie 1 1 11 
7 Assam .,. tee : eee Bo] aeeies 6 
. Total... 38 ig |- 115 


Of the 56 Superintendents shown above, 10 are stationary officers of the head-quarters of the 
different Circles employed in checking parcel receipts and certain other postal vouchers and docu- 
ments which are forwarded to them weekly from all post offices in their jurisdiction. With an 
insignificant number of exceptions, the pay of the different grades of Inspectors varies from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 100 per month ; the pay of Superintendents from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per month. The work of 
Inspectors is the inspection of the smaller post offices and mail lines. In some of the gmaller Circles, 
in which there are few or no Superintendents, some or all of the Inspectors are directly under the 
Deputy Postmaster General. In the other Circles the Inspectors are all subordinate to the Super- 
intendents. Each Superintendent has to supervise the postal administration ‘of two or more Districts, . 
and-has often 100 or 150 post offices under his control. All Postmasters, except those in charge 

of-very large post offices, are subordinate to the Superintendent. 


7. Excluding the Presidency Postmaster: of Calcutta, there are altogether 61 Postmasters not 


under Superintendents in the Circles that I represent. Of these 88 receive pay, the maximum of 
which is not less than Rs. 200 per month. I classify them. below :— Z ° 





Posimasters, 
Europeans and > 5 
. Pure Natives 
tt 
-Olrole. : ‘Natives. by blood. 


Bengal 


= North-West Provinces ..., tee one 
: Punjab ows sane ase se 
Behar oe ve ans vee 

: _ Eastern Bengal ea ae. seals 
. Oudh .., iy ” eae si ee 


Assam... is eee a ae 


Total ... 








8. Besides the officers mentioned above, there are the following officers in the seven Circles 
that I represent, who draw salaries, of which the maximum is not less than Rs. 200 per mensem :— 











European or 
Statutory Pure Natives, 
Natives, 
Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta .. | aes Seve on eee ta ode 1 iaeies 
Manager, Dead Letter Office, Calcutta oo tae ase ave tee as Sasses 1 
. Deputy Postmaster, Calcutta ... oo oes te on eee vee 1 sees 
Assistant Postmaster, Calcutta ... eee ae eee we vee ans 1 ceanee 
Manager, Money-Order Branch, General Post Office, Calcutta _ 003 on tee 1 vecaee 
Treasurer, General Post Office, Calcutta ... | ses tee as ave or) rrr 1 
Head Clerks, &c., of Departments of the General Post Office, Calcutta tes tee 4 vetoes 
Head Inspector of Town Sub-Post Offices, Calcutta .., tee eee es te DP ch) Meecaxs 
. Superintendent, Postmaster-General’s Office, Calcutta oe vei vee one 1 cocaes 
Manager, Dead Letter Office, North-West Provinces ~ eos ve! eee tes cecves 1 
Manager, Dead Letter Office, Punjab eee Hs ane ae tos ove esses 1 
Head Assistant, Deputy Postmaster-General's Office, Behar ... es fee s, teee], tteseane 1 
Total 10 5 
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All the 10 officers shown in column 2 of this statement are Statutory natives of India. 


9. The general rule of April 1879, restricting all appointments with a pay. of Rs. 200 and up- 
wards to “Natives of India” as defined in section 6 of the Statute, 33 Vic., cap. 3, applies to all 
appointments in the Post Office in the circles I represent. In circulating the. resolution of the 
Government of India on this subject, the Director General (Mr. Monteath) said “that the prohibi- 
tion of the appoimtment of Europeans to offices carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards makes 
it obviously inexpedient to appoint them to the inferior grades, as it would not be desirable (except 
under special. circumstances) to have Europeans in the inferior grades with prospects thus limited. 
From the date of this order, therefore, all appointments in the Department have been practically 
restricted to Natives of India as defined in the Statute, and under a departmental rule the certificate 
of health and age submitted with an officer’s: first pay bill must contain a certificate to the effect 
that the officer is a Native of India. So far as.I have been able to ascertain, the rule barring 


the appointment to the Postal Department of any one who is not a Native of India has siiice its pro- - 


_ miulgation only been set aside in four cases in the seven Circles that I represent. The only other 
departmental rule regarding the race to which postal officers must belong is a rule issued by the 
Director General in 1875, that the office of Inspector of Post Offices in the interior must never, 
without the Director-General’s special sanction, be filled by any one who is not a pure Native of India. 
No exception to this rule. has, I believe, ever been made, except in the case of an Inspector of post 
offices in districts devoted to tea-planting ; and, as shown above, out of 115 Inspectors only one is not 

’ a pure Native by blood. _ a ae : : 


10. Except in the Postal Telegraph Branch, the technical requirements of the Department are 
such as can only be acquired by practice in the Department. For the Postal Telegraph Branéh, can- 
didates, whether already in the Department or outside it, have to undergo a training in one. of the 
training classes of the Telegraph Department, and no man is appointed until he has received a cer- 
tificate of competency as a signaller. , ; 


1l. For efficient service in the Superintendent’s grade, an officer must have a thorough 
knowledge of the routine of the postal system in every branch ; he must be a good accountant, able 
to examine and check the accounts of any post office he visits, and detect any fraud or attempt at 
fraud; he must be a man of active habits, able to move at the shortest notice to any part of his 
division ; he must be sufficiently well educated to be able to correspond and hold his own with 


district officers and all other local officials, as well as with the general public. It.is also a great’ — 


advantage for him to have sufficient legal knowledge, to enable him to coriduct prosecutions in courts 
in the interior of the country. Owing to the extensive business transactions of the Postal Depart- 
ment, this knowledge is now almost a necessity. 


12. Postmasters whose pay is not less than Rs 200 per month and Superintendents appoint 
all their subordivates whose pay is not above Rs. 30 per month. They also nominate for appoint- 
ments up to Rs. 100 per month in value. The Presidency Postmaster appoints all his own sub- 
ordinates, whose pay does not exceed Rs. 100 per month, and for other appointments he submits a 
nomination. The powers of a Postmaster General and Deputy Postmaster General to appoint sub- 
ordinates extend to all appointments on a pay of less than Rs. 200-per month. Appointments to 
offices carrying a pay of-Rs. 200 or more are made by the Director General on the nomination of the 
head of the Circle.- The appointments of Deputy Postmaster General are made by the Director 
General himself ; those of Postmaster General, Comptroller of the Post Office, and Presidency Post- 
master, by the Government of India. ; : 


13, Excluding signallers, appointments below the grade of Superintendent are ordinarily filled 
up by promotion from within the Department, only vacancies at or near the bottom of the Department 


being filled up by outsiders.. Superintendents are appointed by the promotion of deserving Post-. 


masters and Inspectors when competent men in those grades are available ; when such men are not 
available, probationers are taken from outside the Department and trained to postal work.’ Deputy 
Postmasters General. and the Presidency Postmaster are appointed from the Superintendent's 
grade and from Postmasters of large offices, - 


14. Apart from appointments on Rs, 200 and upwards, all of which have been dealt with above 
in detail, it may be said that all appointments in the Postal Department ‘in the seven Circles 
I represent are filled by pure Natives of India. To this there are a few exceptions in the General 
Post Office of Calcutta and elsewhere, but they are so few as to be insignificant, — 


; } H. M.. KISCH. 





Section II.—Note on the Postal Department by the Postmaster General, Bombay. 


I make no apology for expressing my own views on the various points with which the Public 
Service Commission will have to deal in connection with service in the Post Office. The Postinasterg 
General of the three Presidencies have been appointed to sit as local members of the Sub-Committee, 
and have, therefore, been debarred from giving evidence themselves. In some respects, they are in 
the best position to speak with authority on these points, and I have, therefore, thought it right to 
place my views on record, ; : : 
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2. The organization of the Department has already been briefly described in a memorandum 
submitted to the Sub-Committee by Mr. Kisch, Postmaster General, Bengal. .‘The ultimate control 
of the Post Office is vested in the Director General, but the practical administration is in the hands 
of the heads of Circles, and the Postmasters General are allowed to occupy a position of great in- 
dependence and authority. Of the nature of their duties and responsibilities I wish to give some 
description, as outside the Department so little is known of its working that a good deal-of misappre- 


-hension prevails on the subject., Apart altogether from what may be called postal work proper, 


there are numerous other branches of work which constantly demand their time and attention. In 
the first: place, the number of subordinates is immense. In the Bombay Circle there are more than 
: 4,000 in the grades entitled to superior service pensions, 


erpoe mendatits ae ee aT 8 to which postmen have recently been admitted by the 
Ditarcing Postmasters. 2. 2.’ 2 ag Secretary of State in consideration of the responsible 
Postmasters, &¢. vee wee (596) ture Of their work. With this. enormous body of sub- 
oe Agents ee tee ou ordinates it can be readily understood that there is a large . 
Poe Ot A, ee "9.942 2nd important class of cases in connection with depart- 
Overseers wae aes ws, 73“ TCD tal Offences, appeals regarding promotions, dismissals, 


Mail Runners © 5 nd 0 ile’ io e numer : 
Mail Peons, ee ...2,079 and so on, while the pension cases ar erous and espe 


Packers and other miscellancous servants ., 395 Ci#lly difficult to deal with, owing to the fact that the 

. service of postmen, runners, and others almost entirely 
depends on oral testimony. Then the business transactions of the Post Office are now so extensive 
that they are continually giving rise to difficult questions of every conceivable kind, Cases of fraud 
or attempted fraud on the part of the public or on the part of departmental servants have frequently 
to be dealt with, and the Postmaster General has to decide whether there are grounds for a criminal - 
prosecution, or determine what action should be taken. A knowledge of law and procedure is, there- 
fore, necessary, and the power of dealing with evidence,—-of ascertaining facts and drawing reason- 
able conclusions from them,—is in daily requisition.. Since April 1882, (in the Bombay Circle 
since 1st May 1883,) the District Savings Banks have been amalgamated with the Post Office Savings 
Banks and at the present time there are 49,606 accounts open in-the Bombay Circle. When a depositor 


_dies, leaving a balance in the savings bank less than Rs. 1,000—and the great majority of accounts 


are included within this limit—the Postmaster General has io decide, on a summary enquiry, who 
is entitled to withdraw this money as heir of the deceased depositor. Similar powers will also have 
to be exercised in deciding who is the guardian entitled to. withdraw from a minor’s account. 
Cases of this kind are now of every-day occurrence, and in dealing with them a Postmaster General 
has not the’ advantage of reports from’ officials with the knowledge and experience of Tahsildars 
or Mémlatdérs, but has to look to Postmasters, who have frequently no idea of what ought to be 
ascertained, or who would under ordinary circumstances be the heir of a deceased depositor or the 
guardian of a minor. Apart from these special classes of work, there is a certain amount of postal 
law and practice, nowhere very clearly Taid down, which a Postmaster General must understand for 
the’proper disposal of complaints and representations from mercantile bodies and members of the 
public. It is essential, too, that in dealing with references from the local Government, he should 


-be able to speak with authority, and. base his recommendations on some intelligible principles of 


action: Postal interests, whether in matters financial or in matters more purely departmental, 
do not necessarily coincide with the interests and views of the Executive authorities. The Bombay 
Postmaster General has, in addition to what has been already described, several branches of work 


' that are special to this circle. Under his control are the British Indian post offices at Zanzibar, 


on the Somali coast and in the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia, and as regards these, and espe- 


‘cially the latter, difficult questions of a semi-political nature are constantly arising. 


8. For the efficient disposal of work such as I have described, a Civilian is specially qualified 

by edication and training. As a Magistrate and in a Secretariat he will have learnt experience, 
fitting him to deal with these classes of cases, which no one whose official life has been wholly in 
the Post Office is likely to have gained. In many other ways his wider acquaintance with official 
life-will be of advantage, and he ought, at any rate, to be imbued with a knowledge of what thorough 
work really means, and how essential it is that it should be obtained in every department of Govern- 
ment. The Post Office has done and is doing excellent work in an unostentatious way, but it is 
eminently a department of routine, of stereotyped replies and of enquiries that are apt to lose them- 
selves. There is plenty of room, therefore, ‘for fresh life, energy, and ‘thoroughness. That com- 
plaints should be accepted as the means of discovering defective procedure, and that enquiries 
should end in fixing responsibility, are truths that still require daily realization. The impulse, 

however, must come from the top if new life is to be communicated to the working of the Depart- 

ment. The Postmaster General is the one man in each Circle who by personal example and constant 

grip on the work of his subordinates can lift them up to a higher standard of work and effectually 

maintain a thorough administration; and an official who has grown up in the midst of Post Office 

methods, and been long inured to departmental routine is less likely to see the necessity for greater 

despatch and accuracy, and probably less capable of insisting on its being obtained. I believe, 

also, that it is a distinct advantage. to the Post Office—an advantage which to my knowledge is 

largely recognized among the officials of the Department—that Postmasters General should have 

had no antecedent connection with the Post Office, and should be outside and above all personal 

interésts and associations which almost necessarily gather round a man who has had a long career 

in a department like the Post Office. Iam of opinion, therefore, that Postmasters General should 

still be drawn, solely in the interest of good work, from the Covenanted Civil Service. The pay 

and the independence of the position will always enable Government to cbtain the services of tho- 

roughly competent men. At the same time it should be understood that whenever a really fit man 
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can be found in the ranks of the Department, he should be eligible for the appointment,—and fur- 
thermore should be appointed. he Post Office is now officered, at any rate in Bombay, almost 
entirely by Natives of India; and though a certain proportion of Europeans will always have to be 
maintained for reasons which I will deal with later on, it may be taken, I think, as certain that the 
Department will continue, in the main, a department to be worked by Nativeagency. As the present 
time I could name native Superintendents, who in power of doing work and accepting responsibility 
are fit for the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, and should a Native of India prove _ him- 
self a yoully efficient administrator as a Deputy Postmaster General he certainly should be eligible 
for a Postmaster-Generalship. Only it should be most unequivocally provided that’ there shall be 
no minimizing of the real nature of the duties and respousibilities of a Postmaster General, no 
lowering of the tone of administration in order to justify the appointment being held by a Native of 


India in the Department. The Postmaster General, as I have shown, is the one man in a Presidency © 


or Province who can make the administration of the Post Office thorough and efficient, and it is now 
more than ever important that there should be no weakening of his position when the Departnent 
is constantly including fresh branches of business in its comprehensive grasp, and will sooner or 
later absorb the telegraph work of the country. I will only add one consideration, which has been 
constantly forced upon me during the last six years of practical experience as a Postmaster General. 
As yet the various classes of Natives of India have no belief in each other as impartial distributors 
of patronage and promotion. As regards the selection of candidates for employment in the Post 
Office, it is perfectly natural that Superintendents and Postmasters should be inclined to give pre- 
ference to their own fellow-castemen. They are necessarily in the way of knowing more about 
them, and are more likely to be able to guarantee their honesty,—a very important point even in the 
case of the smallest appointments in the Post Office. - As to promotion, the rule in this Circle is 
that every case should be reported to the Postmaster General, even in the grades with regard to 
which Superintendents have full powers of appointment, and if any one is passed over, the reasons 
are required to be given and to be communicated tohim. Notwithstanding this, I never go on tour 
without receiving representations from applicants for promotion that they have been passed over 
or kept back, because the Superintendent of the Division or the Postmaster is of a different caste 
or race to themselves. I am bound to add that my experience on the whole has been entirely in 
favor of the impartiality of the Postal Superintendents in this Circle, but the existence of the 
feeling to which I have referred is undoubted, and it has been made the subject of regretful com- 


plaint by Superintendents themselves. I am inclined to think that we have not yet reached a stage 


at which Natives of India will be satisfied with anything but the final arbitrament of an English 
official in personal matters of promotion, dismissal, and so on. Practically, the Postmaster General; 
who deals with the evidence; is the final authority, and if everything were to go over his head to 
the Director General, his power and authority would be impaired. The matter is of special im- 
portance’in tbe Post Office, where the number of subordinates is so large, and the feeling referred 


to would’ inevitably be a source of weakness to the administration of any Native of India as head © 


of a large Circle. ‘ 


4, The duties of a Postal Superintendent are not only those of an inspecting officer charged 
with the supervision of the routine business and the examination of the accounts of post offices, 
though the importance of the latter cannot be overrated now that the business transactions of ‘the: 
Post Office have increased so largely. With the expansion of the Department the scope of his duties 
has greatly extended, and it is necessary that he should be a man of good edacation and some posi- 
tion and character. The Divisions in which he has direct charge of postal arrangements generally 
comprise two Districts, and in some cases are much larger. : With the extension of railways, postal 
communications have generally become simplified, but in some Divisions the maintenance of posts 
and the provision of funds in connection with the money-order system and savings banks is a con- 
stant difficulty. The Superintendent of the Konkan, for instance, whose charge extends from 
Bombay to Gua, has to establish each year at the beginning of the rains, when labour is difficult to 
obtain, long lines of post-runners to carry the mail which in the open season is conveyed by coast- 
ing steamers. Within the limits of their charges Superintendents have to correspond direct with 
district officers, and frequently to maintain close relations with the officials of Native States, while 
every where in this Presidency, owing to the large number of schoolmaster post offices, they have 
to be in constant communication with Educational Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. In introducing 


new schemes the Post Office has of course at his command an unequalled agency for spreading’ 


notices broadcast through the country, but the rural public is not to be-reached by notices ; and for. 
bringing to their knowledge such matters as the opportunities for thrift offered by the Post Office 
Savings Bank and the scheme for paying revenue by means of money orders, the heads of Circles 
have to look to the personal exertions of Superintendents. With the constant increaso in the 
correspondence of the country, and the growth of business transactions, there is necessarily an in- 
crease in the number of complaints and enquiries, of which a very large proportion falls to the share 
of Superintendents. ‘They have also constantly to deal with evidence in making investigations, and 
in prosecutions have to be trusted to put their cases before magistrates and in some instances to 
oppose pleaders in court, Taken-as a whole, these dnties, if efficiently discharged, constitute a suffi- 
cient demand on the intelligence and energy of a well-educated man. 


5. These duties are being efficientiy discharged at the present time by Natives of India, Brahe 
man, Parbhu and Parsi, in this Circle, who rank among the best Postal Superintendents in India ; 
and, so far as the ordinary postal administration of the Circle is concerned, Huropean agency in the 
Superintendent's grade is not, in my opinion, required, so long, as men of the same character and 
ability as the best of the present Native Superintendents can be obtained. There are, however. 
outside demands to’meet, for which it is essential that there should be some European Superinten- 
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dents. Twice in my own experience of the Iast six years the Postmaster General, Bombay, has been 
called on to organize a field post office to accompany an Indian contingent to Egypt, and it is for 
obvious reasons ‘hecessary that the Superintendent or Chief Superintendent in-charge of postal 
arrangements in the field should be an English gentleman. Previous to this there had been a 
similar demand for Huropean agency for postal field service in Southern Afghanistan, and occasions 
of this kind may arise at any tite, ‘In the past, two Native Superintendents of this Circle have 
either held for a short time or been offered the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, Sind ; 
but now that Beluchistén has been added to the Sind Circle there are military and politicgl consi- 
derations which probably render it expedient that the Deputy Postmaster General should always be 


- @ Earopean. In other parts of India, which Iam not representing, such as Assam, itis absolutely 


necessary that the supervising agency should be European. .In a department like the Post Office 
which has to control postal arrangements by sea and land and deal with every class and section of 
the public, from Suez to Peshawar and from Burmah to Bagdad, the conditions of employment and 
responsibility are so many and various that ai attempt to exclude all European agency could find 
favour with no reasonable man practically acquainted with the demands which the Post Office is 
called upon to meet. ; ~- 


6. Until 1884 there-were special appointments of prebationary Superintendents in each Circle. 
The probationer was attached to the office of the Postmaster General, where he had an opportunity 
which he can have nowhere else, of learning how a Superintendent’s work should be done. The 
appointment was generally held by some one from the ranks of the Department, who was selected on 
account of proved fitness to become a Superintendent, but was occasionally in other Circles the 
means of direct entrance to the Department and to the Superintendent’s grade.’ These appointments 
have now been abolished, and no one who is not already in the Post. Office can be made a Superin- 
tendent, while under departmental orders an. examination in postal procedure and accounts has to 
be passed before the appointment of Superintendent cai be gained. Subject to this, the selection 
of new Snperintendents rests with the head of the Circle, and no one is allowed to appear for the 
Superintendent’s examination who has not been recommended by him. Many of the senior officials - 
of the Department who have grown up in the clerk and Postmaster grades, and are excellent 
servants of the Post Office, are quite unfit for Superintendents’ appointments, having neither the 
requisite activity of mind and body, nor the necessary education, and, even if there were no examination 
to pass, would ever have been selected for that grade. A man of intelligence and good education can 
readily acquire even the detailed knowledge of postal procedure and accounts which a Superintendent 
must possess, and a long training’ in the subordinate grades is notessential. Under the present 
system, the Superintendent's grade is open to any one in the Department who can prove his fitness, 
and the question of selection for that grade is, therefore, closely connected with the practice as to 
making appointments generally to the Post Office. Appointments up to Rs. 80 per mensem 
are made by Superintendents, and the great majority of Post Office servants enter the Department’ 
on the nomination of a Superintendent in a lower grade. In the Bombay Circle it has been a 
standing rule, of late ye&rs, that only candidates who have passed the matriculation examination 
should be admitted. The rule, however, is not enforced in some Divisions, notably Kathiawdér and 
K4nara, where it is difficult to obtain matriculated men, and in all Divisions can always be set 
aside on good cause being shown. I do not, of tourse, consider that because a young man has 
shown that he is fit to begin a University education he has established any sort.of claim to Govern-. 
ment employ in the Post Office. But a knowledge of English is growing more and more essential, 
even in the smallést appointment in the Department, and the matriculation is some proof that a 
candidate knows English, while the rule acts as a check on the propensity of some Superintendents 
and Postmasters to appoint men of their own caste. The rule, too, as I have said, can always be set 
aside on production of proof that a candidate has a competent knowledge of English, and is in other 
respects a suitable person. At present the number of matriculated students in the Department is 
still small on the whole, though in some Divisions, especially the Gujarat Division, it is much larger 


‘than elsewhere. But although the majority of Post Office servants enter at the bottom, recruiting 


to some extent goes on all along the line., Occasionally a candidate of rather better position in life, 
the son of an old Government servant in the Post Office or some other department, or with. higher 


- educational qualifications is appointed at once by the Postmaster General on a salary of Rs. 40 or 
. Rs. 50. Occasionally also men have been transferred from other departments of Government. Of 


the present Superintendents 7 have risen from the bottom of the Department, 2 of them, one an 
Eurasian and the other a Earopean beginning on Rs. 40 per mensem, the minimum of subsist- 
ence for men in their class of life, and the other 4 Natives of India—beginning on pay ranging 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, Of the others, one, a European, who was transferred from the Army Medical 
Department, began at once on Rs, 150 per mensem as a Postmaster, while the rest began as Inspect- 
ors or clerks or Postmasters on some fairly substantial pay. A clerk who isa-B.A. has lately been 
‘appointed to my office on Rs. 40 per mensem, and another B.A, who is the son of a Postal Superin- 
tendent in the Circle, is employed on the same pay in the Bombay General Post Office; but the 
number of men, with University education, in the Post Office in this Circle is very small. There 
are, however, a certain number of fairly well educated"younger men who have been recruited of late 
years, : 

7. It has been suggested that a higher postal service.should be constituted for Natives of 
India, beginning with appointments on Rs. 100 and rising through the grades of Superintendents 
to the post of Deputy Postmaster General, with the ultimate prospect of promotion to the appoint~ 
ment of Postmaster General. Such a scheme, it seems to me, is not required to give Natives of 
India their full share in the-higher appointments, and could not be carried out without prejudicially 
affecting the best interests of the whole Department. It would be neither reasonable nor just to 
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wake such a sharp line of distinction between the Postmaster’s grade and the supervising officer’s 
grade, while it would be absolutely unjust and fatal to the efficiency of the Department to debar 
altogether from thé Superintendent’s grade the great mass of officials already in the Post Office, 


many of whom are now fairly educated men of much the same position in life asethose who would be- 


introduced atthe top, and some of whom will undoubtedly be found well qualified for the work of 
* Superintendents. Promotion among Superintendents now goes according to Circles, and the different 
languages and conditions of life in the various parts of India render it impossible that there should 
be a general list of Superintendents for the whole of India involving frequent transfers from one 
provinde to another, - The vacancies in the Superintendent's grade would, therefore, be few and far 
betwéen in each Circle, and there would be no opportunity for establishing a regular system of 
introducing men with a higher education at once into the supervising grades of the Department. 
. At the same time, it must be recognized that the old order of Superintendents, whether Native or 
European, must yield to a better educated class of men, Under the present conditions of employ- 
ment we do not obtain the best educated class of Natives in this part of India, and, in future, special 
recruiting will have to go on more and more for higher appointments,—that is to say, a larger pro- 
portion of men will have to be appointed direct. to places of Rs. 50 and higher. This: will still 
allow the selection of men who haye joined somewhat lower down when they have proved their fit- 
ness for the position of a Superintendent, 


8. Iwish to adda few remarks regarding the employmont of Hurasians in the Post Office. 
At present there are very few in this Circle. The work, as a rule, is not congenial to them, judg- 
ing from the small number of applications received, and their inability to read the. vernacular 
_ languages of India prevents their being employed in offices in the interior. The only branch of the 
Department in which they have been employed to any extentisin the Sea Post Office between 
Bombay and Suez, where they have done well as sorters dealing with English letters: I may be 
allowed to give below an extract from a letter addressed by me to the President of the Eurasian 
and Anglo-Indian Association of Western India in 1885, in answer to a request for assistance in 
providing employment in the Post Office for respectable Hurasian and European young women, on 
the analogy of what had been already done in the direction of employing female labour in post 
offices and telegraph offices in England, America and the British Colonies:— : 


T have strong sympathy with the objects of your Association and have already had the subject 
of employing Eurasian young women in the Post Office in this Presidency -under consideration on 


learning that something had been done towards that end in Calcutta. The difficulty, however, is _ 


not merely of taking the initiative, as the Council seems to think, in what may be regarded as a new 
departure. There is a practical difficulty at the bottom of the whole question, which, so far as I can 
see, cannot, at present, be surmounted. At small offices where the staff consists of a Sub-Postmaster 
or of a Sub-Postmaster and a clerk, it is absolutely necessary that the person in charge should be 
able to read the vernaculars, which the class on whose behalf you write are unable to do. This 
disability has already been found a marked limitation on the field of employment in the Post Office 
for European and Eurasian men who, speaking generally, can only be given appointments in large 
offices, where the sub-division of labor makes it possible to provide them with work to be done en- 
tirelyin English. But for women this class of. appointment, as recognized by the Council of the 
’ Association, in the letter now under reply, is unsuitable. ” _ 


Tn reply to a further reference as to the extent 6 
required in the Post Office I wrote as follows:— : 
_ The knowledge of the vernacular required froma Postmaster ora clerk at an independent office 
is, as you rightly suppose in the 5th para. of your letter under reply, the power of reading readily 
. addresses frequently written in very bad handwriting in the vernacular language of the district, and 
it is Just this power which Kurasian clerks, who can speak vernacular languages as well as the 
Natives of the country,-never seem able to master. It isa matter, however, which can always be 
vory easily put to the test in the case of applicants for employment.” ae : 

Bombay ' 

Postmaster General’s Office, eh U PANSHA WE: 

Dated the 20th July 1887. Postmaster General, 

Bombay. 





’ Further Note by the Postmaster General, Bombay. 





The rule regarding employment in the Post Office in the three postal Circles which I represont 
for the moment is the same as in the rest of India,—that is to say, the employment of Europeans, 
other than Natives of India within the meaning of the Statute 33, Victoria, Chapter 3, has been 
prohibited. ‘This rule, however, is not applicable to the appointments of mail officers of the Sea 
Post Office working between Bombay and Suez, or to the Aden Post Office, and a newly created 
appointment, in 1888, of° Superintendent of Post Offices in the Persian Gulf-and Turkish Arabia, 
which are under the control of. the Postmaster General, Bombay, was specially excluded by the 
Government of India from its operation. : 


_ 2 The higher grade appointments may be taken to be those of Superintendents of postal 
Divisions who begin on a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem, and rise to. a salary of Rs. 500 per’ mensem, 
aud of Postmasters of important post offices beginning witha salary of Rs. 100—140. There are 
also a number of well-paid special appointments in connection with the office of the head of a Circle 
and the Presidency Post Office, Bombay, a list of which will be given further on. - 
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8. The number of Superintendents in each of the three postal Circles—Bombay, Sind and the 


bei Provinces,—is given according to a race classification betweon Europeans and Natives of 
Dla -— ; : , 








e ; 
a 
EvRorEAN. 
Circle. . "| Native of India.} . Total, 
Statutory’ | Not Statutory 
Native. Native. - 
. 
Bombay ... eee te 3 or “dl 16 
Sind oe ne oe 2 sue 1 3 
Central Provinces iss coi 4 1 we 5 


: . 


.Of the 2 Europeans in the Bombay Circle who are not Statutory Natives, one was appointed 
before the rule came into force, and the other holds the appointment of Superintendent, Persian 
Gulf, which was expressly sanctioned to be held by a European. ‘The European not a Statutory 
‘Native in the Central Provinces was also appointed before the present rule came into force. 


4, The number of Postmasters in these’ three circles holding appointments of which the pay 
ig Rs. 200 and upwards, is shown below according to a similar race classification :— . 


Hy 





v 





EUROPEAN. 
Circle. Native of India. Total. 
Statutory Not Statutory 
Native. Native. , 
Bombay . tee 2 te 4 6 
Sind ies . zs 1 a ie 1 
Central Provinces ae ‘ 1 1 tae 2 


The Postmasterships in the Bombay Circle including the postmastership of Aden, which is at 
present held by one of the Mail Officers who happens to be a Statutory Native of India. 


5. Besides the Superintendents and Postmasters already mentioned, there are the following 
officials in the three postal Circles which I represent, who draw salaries of which the maximum is 
not less than Rs. 200 per mensem:— : oe ° 








EvuROPEANS. 
; #_——_______—_| Nati 
' Designation of Officers, 4 Rate of Pay. = iets Wot stace |e ‘dg Remarks. 
: " ‘ Native, no, 
1. Bompay. 
Presidency Postmaster wie Sigal 690—1,000 1 “ 
Deputy Postmaster... tee | ges 400—500 - en : 
Assistant Postmaster wee ae 800—4,60 tee tee 
‘ Manager, Dead Letter Office ... hte ae 3800—400. tae 1 
Superintendent, Postal Press «+. she 200—250 ~ we 1 
Head Clerk, Foreign Post Department... 200 —250 tee . 
Head Clerk, Inland Parcel Department ...j.  150—200 ane 1 
Head Clerk, Sorting Department es 150—200 . 1 
Head Clerk, Money-Order Department 150—200 " 1 
Head Clerk, Inland Registration Depart- : 
ment... ° oss Sei iss 150—200 oo 1 
* 2. Sinp. : 
: vr 
¥ * * poreee see 
3. CzNrRAL Provinces. 
Head Assistant, Deputy Postmaster Gene- 
Pak as Paes ie we] * 200-250 vs ve 
; : ‘ 1 6 
a a 





6. As regards the Bombay Postal Circle, comprising the whole of the Bombay Presidency 
with the exception of Sind, a further classification of officials according to race and caste is given 
below :-— . a 


\ 
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. (a) —SUPERINTENDENTS. : 
Excluding the appointment of Superintendent, Persian Gulf, there are 15 Superintendents 
in the Bombay Circle— : 


Parsis 5 
Brdéhmans F wee os . 4 
Europeans ae sis ace oon . 4 
Parbhu 1 
Baniya 1 


1 
Of the 4 Europeans, 8, as already stated, are Statutory natives of India. * 
(b)—PosrmastTERs, INCLUDING ons Deputy PostTMAsTER. 


There are 10 Postmasters drawing pay in the various grades shown in the mergin. This. is 
exclusive of the Presidency Office, Bombay, and the Aden Post 


a 150-200, | ie Pere Office. The distribution according to race and caste is as 
under :— 

European tes te ae ma 
Brahmans : et ae 
P4rsis . 2 
Shenvi - 1 
Kasar - 1 
Kayat: ° 1 
Telangi 1 

: 10 


The European is a Statutory native of India, and now close to the end of his service. 
(c)—~ Inspectors AND OrHErs. 


_ This group of officials comprises Inspectors whose pay in the Bombay Circle is Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 
per mensem, Deputy Postmasters, Postmasters and Head Clerks, drawing rates -of pay from: Rs. 80 
to Rs. 100. The total number of these officials is 39, as distributed as under :— ; 


BrShmans ae oe a ane we 17 
Tamboli . ... aot ane oe ise 
PArsis es ies : ee aes ee 13 
Mardthds aes re on os eis 
Mahomedans ... - an ask. “ts woe 2 
Native Christians cee ave te aie we 72 
Simpi Sg agter ses ne se 1 
Banya a és eens as 1 

39 


° (d)—SvB-PosTMastEers AND ‘Crepes, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go beyond the last group, but a list of all postal officials in the 
Bombay Circle drawing Rs. 50 and above is published periodically by me, and information is, there- 
fore, available as to race and caste of all officials drawing more than Rs. 40 per mensem and less 
than Rs. 80 per mensem. - Of these there are 84, and the distribution is as under :-— 


Bréhmans sae ies an bie we 39 
Native Christians es s¥ bea . 3 
Parsis sts : sie oe ens « 10 
Mahomedans , » 5 
Shenvis sae ro nk ask . 8 
Telangi - a ves wae see ee : 
Lingdyet vee wee one tee 
Banus a tos ees ni oe eae we 9 
Kunbi ose o> wes © Sa¥s ace tae lk 
Mudeljar we ‘és + eve wae ve 1 
Gé4nchis (Teli) ... tee teeta 2 
Parbhus oe aes aoe "gee ee 
Mardtha ate see ove eee cee | 
- Khatri eas aes ceee ove i ik, 
84, 


7. It will be seen, therefore, that the European or Eurasian agency outside the Bombay 
General Post Office is very small indeed. Among the Superintendents and well-paid Postmasters 
there are 5, all of whom, with one exception, are Statutary Natives of India, and among the 
groups below them there is absolutely not a single European. In the past, some of the best 


Superintendents in the'Circle have been taken from the office of the Postmaster General, and it should, . 


therefore, be added that there is not at the present time a single European or Eurasian in my 
office. In the Bombay General Post Office the number of Europeans is exceedingly small. Evidence 
as to the composition of that office will be given separately by the Presidency Postmaster. 


Bombay, A. U. FANSHAWE, 
Postmaster General's Office, ; Postmaster General, Bombay. 
Dated the 20th July 1887. 
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INDIA. 
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Post Office. 





Section II.—Note by the Postmaster General, Madras. 





I beg leave to submit the following memorandum in which expression is given to my views on some 
of the questions with which the Sub-Committee of the Publie Service Commission is now dealing in 
connection with service in the Post Office. My connection with the Post Office commenced in June 
1886. Before joining this Department I had served for upwards of ten and a half years in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, where I was employed in Judicial and Executive work. 


2. I understand that the organization of the Department as a whole and the relation that 
subsists between the head of a postal Circle and the head of the Department have already been 
described. I therefore propose to deal more particularly with the subject of service in the Post 
Office in this Circle., The area of the Madras Presidency is, roughly speaking, 140,000 square 
miles; but there are also Imperial post offices under the control of the Postmaster General of 
Madras in the Hyderabad Dominions and the Native States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, 
Thus the area over which the offices for which he is responsible are scattered, is very extensive. The 
Circle is divided into 11 divisions, each of which is under the charge of a Superintendent. In all 


’ cases the jurisdiction of a Superintendent extends over a large area: and in some cases the area is 


very large indeed. Thus the Vizagapatam Division comprises over 25,000 square miles, and the 
Superintendent is assisted by only 2 Inspectors. The Superintendent of the Bellary Division has 


.under his immediate control the postal arrangements in the districts of Bellary, Kurnool and Anan- 


tapur, the area of which is nearly 19,000 square, miles, and all the post offices in the Hyderabad 
Dominions except one. -He is assisted by 3 Inspectors only. Two Superintendents are attached 
to the Postmaster-General’s Office and 2 others are Examiners of Post Office Accounts for the 
Circle and also work in that office. Thus, in all, there are 15 Superintendents only for the adminis- 
tration of the Post Office in this extensive Circle. Of these officers 6 are Europeans (domiciled or non- 
domiciled), 4 Eurasians and 5 pure Natives of the country, one of the latter being a Mahomedan. 
Two of the Native Superintendents have entered the grade during the past twelve months. Three 
of the Superintendents obtained admission to the Department as Probationary Superintendents and 
are efficient officers, one of them being highly efficient.. The rest entered the Department in the 
lower grades ; and, in fact, 3 commenced their service. almost at the very bottom—one a domiciled 
European and the others pure Natives. : 


.3. Only 2 of the 5 Native Superintendents are in charge of Divisions, the other 3 being 
employed in the Postmastér-General’s Office. ' There is certainly some evidence that Native officials: 
of this class prefer sedentary employthent; but probably all of them could overcome the aversion 
to constant travelling which the charge of a Division involves. The Mahomedan Superintendent 
is in charge of the Bellary Division, which I have previously described, and is a very active 
officer. The greatest failing of a Native officer when he is placed in a position in which he has to 
control the action of a number of subordinates is a want of firmness, which sometimes leads him to 


- take a weakly compassionate view of dishonest conduct, and such action must, of course, lower the 


tone of official morality. The pecuniary responsibilities of Post Office subordinates are now very 
great ; and itis necessary to insist on those responsibities being very strictly discharged. In remote 
Divisions much may transpire that never comes to the notice of the head of the Circle; but 1 never- 
theless think that, if the Postmaster General exercises a vigilant control, the danger arising from 
this want of firmness on the part of Native Superintendents of Divisions could be minimized. On 


. the other hand, Native Superintendents have some qualifications for efficient service which give them 
- advantages over either. Europeans or Hurasians. The language of the people is their mother tongue, 


and they .can thus communicate readily with all classes; and they are at home amongst the people 
and can thus find accommodation. when they visit outlying places in the interior (and many post 
offices are necessarily in remote quarters). On the whole, I am of opinion that this Circle could be 
efficiently administered with a larger proportion ‘of Native Superintendents than there is at present, 
as they are certainly amenable to discipline, painstaking, and industrious, 


4, Eurasians possess many qualifications fitting them forthe efficient discharge of the duties of 
a Superintendent, atid I can speak in very high terms.of the value of their services in this Circle. 
They also do good service as Postmasters. The best amongst them are of active habits, and (I am 
speaking now of the Superintendents only) attend well to the work of inspection. They maintain 


_ strict discipline over their subordinates ; work patiently and industriously ; and they can be trusted 


to use their best endeavours to give effect to the instructions they receive. Many of those who are 
éngaged in sedentary.employment bestow care and thought on their work.» In the large military 
stations such as Bangalore, Secunderabad and Bellary and in other stations where there is a lerge 
European community such as Ootacamund,.Coonoor, Hyderabad, &c.,-a domiciled Eurupean or Eu- 
rasian is distinctly better qualified than a Native for the appointment of Postmaster. The former 
shows much more tact in dealing with such a community; but nevertheless a Native might 
hold the appointment, although he would not discharge its duties so efficiently in all respects. It 
may also be stated, as regards Eurasians, that many of them have a considerable knowledge of the 


_ people of the country, of the vernacular languages, and of the conditions of life generally. Iam, there- 


fore; of opinion that, in this Circle at all events, Hurasians can reasonably lay claim to a fair share of 
the higher appointments in the Post Office.. 4.74 
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5. Itis distinctly an advantage to have some European Superintendents in charge of postal 
divisions in a Circle ; and inthis Circle there are some Divisions to which it is very desirable that 
European officers should always be appointed. Thus the Bangalore Division includes the Coorg Dis- 
trict, where there is a considerable colony of coffee planters; the Coimbatore Division includes the 
Nilgiris and the Wynaad; and in some other Divisions there are important seaport towns with a 
large European community. It cannot be considered absolutely necessary that the Superintendents 
in charge of those Divisions should be Europeans; but officers of that nationality do discharge the 
duties more efficiently than Natives would, and are also preferable to Eurasians. They have many 
complaints from the public to deal-with, and it is a great relief to the head of the Circle when the 
Superintendent works in harmony with the public. European officers also serve to bring the adminis- 
tration of this Department into closer relations with the Executive. of the Provincial Government ; 
and great advantages arise from this, as the dissociation of the Post Office from the Local Govern-. 
ment isolates the former and weakens its position. During the Rampa disturbances it was found 
necessary to employ an European Superintendent in organizing postal arrangements in that country ; 
and it may, I think, be readily admitted that no Native Superintendent in this Circle would be 
equal to a duty ofthat nature, There are, however, at least 2 Eurasian Superintendents who could 
do such work efficiently ; but it seems to be established that an officer of this race is at a disadvant- 
age in comparison with an European officer when employed in duties of this nature. Thus on the 
whole it seems expedient that a certain proportion of the Superintendents employed in this Circle 
should be Europeans, as in times of peace there. are appointments in which they can render more 
efficient service than Hurasians or Natives, and in times of difficulty and danger the services of such 
officers would be absolutely necessary. I have already observed that in ordinary times of peace this 
Circle could be efficiently administered with a larger proportion of Native officers of pure blood in 

‘the rank of Superintendent. The proportion at present is small, because pure Natives with suitable 
gualifications have not obtained, nor have they sought, employment in the Department. It is-only 


natural that men who have received a good training for the Public Service should prefer employment «| 


‘in departments that are under the control of the Local Government where the changes. of promo- 
tion to high office’ are much -better for several reasons, Their services are not necessarily confined 
"to one department, and high appointments can be‘reached without leaving the Presidency, 


"6. Promotion according tothe Circle seems preferable to the formation of a general list for 
the whole to India; but the former system, it finally adopted, should be followed as closely as 
possible. It will always be difficult to obtain competent men as recruits in a Circle if thero is 
a chance of senior men being brought in from -elsewhere. I am in favor of the Circle system, 
because I consider that a. knowledge of the conditions of life, of the character of the people, and 
of the vernacular languages is essential to thorough efficiency in a Superintendent. The Circle 
system is especially necessary in Southern India, which differs in so many respects from Bombay 
‘and the provinces in the North. - The languages in Southern India are peculiarly difficult to 
master, and a controlling officer can never be thoroughly efficient if he is unable to converse freely 


with all his subordinates. He is frequently required to impart instructions in the rules of the. 
Department to those who are in the lower ranks, and it is -only through the’ medium of the. 


vernacular that this can be satisfactorily done. A controlling officer likewise requires a knowledge 
of the vernacular when investigating cases of fraud or other misconduct and when conducting 
prosecutions in Court. 


7. After joining the appointment I now hold I was much. surprised to find that I received so 
few applications for employment in this Department, and the low standard of qualification possessed 
by those who did seek for service was to. me equally surprising. Most of the applicants seemed 

to be persons who had little or no chance of obtaining admission into any other department of 
Government service. I have carefully studied the cause of this, and my conclusion is that, so far 


as it is not the result of a natural preference for service in other departments under the. Local — 


Government, itisdue partly to a practice which has been too closely followed for some years past, 
of requiring all candidates on their first admission to’ begin at the bottom of the’ranks and partly 
also to the practice of making promotions according to seniority without sufficiently recognizing the 
principle of selection. J think that well-qualified candidates might from time to time be admitted 
at once to appointments bearing a pay high enough to attract a good class of recruits, and might 
afterwards, 1f they proved themselves efficient, be promoted by selection instead of having to work 
themselves slowly up according to seniority. A practice of this kind will bring into the Department 
- at all times a sufficient number of men fully qualified to hold any of the appointrnents below that 
of Superintendent, although they will still have to work a considerable number of years in the lower 
grades. This policy wasat one time followed, but has fallen into disuse. According to the present 
system of promotion, Superintendents are, as a rule, chosen from the officials who are working in 
subordinate capacities and, in course of time,. the recruits who have been selected in the manner 
just described will have a chance, among the rest, of reaching that grade, I am, however, strongly 
of opinion that the welfare of the Department would be promoted if a majority at least of Superin- 
tendents could be selected by some system of special recruitment, under which they would not be 
required to remain long in the lower grades, or be employed in work of a purely clerical nature. 
A Superintendent in charge of a postal Division now requires an education and training ofa high 
order. By working in clerical appointments in a number of grades he doubtless obtains a mastery 
of the details of his own Department ; but an educated person could assimilate the rules of ‘the 
Department and appreciate their application without passing through a prolonged apprenticeship 
‘in clerical routine. A training of this nature is calculated to cramp the mind ; and a Superintendent 
will not ke efficient unless he has @ very fair knowledge of the rules and working of other depart- 
ments besides that to which he belongs where the work 1s of a somewhat special character. He has 
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frequently to investigate criminal offences, and thus requires some knowledge of the Penal and 


_ Criminal Procedure Codes and of the Law of Evidence. He ought to have some acquaintance with 


Revenue law, in order that he may understand how far the services of this Department can be utilized 
in the collection of the revenue. . He should understand the principles of administration generally, 
in order that he may be able to apply them in controlling his subordinates and in directing the 
development of his own Department in the division of which he is in charge. Ho. is frequently 
in direct communication with District Officers and other local officials, and should, therefore, be abla 
to act with confidence. He also requires a very intimate knowledge of the Codes of the Financial 
Department. Moreover, a Superintendent who obtains his appointment under a system of special 
selection is more likely to command the respect of his subordinates, than one’ who has worked his 
way up from the lower ranks. Although Europeans and Burasians at present hold a majority of the 
higher appointments in this Circle, there does not seem, on a perfectly impartial view, to have been 
any injustice done to the pure Natives in the Department when the selections were made. Rea 
merit has always been rewarded; and in connection with this I may mention that one of the Native 
Superintendents, who has recently reached that rank, was promoted over the heads of several 


‘Europeans and Hurasians. He first éntered the Department as an apprentice. If pure Natives hope 
_to filla larger share of the higher appointments, more of the better classes must seek admission , 


to the Department. ee 


8. As regards the great majority of our recruits, a high standard is not required. It is not 
necessary that we should insist on their having passed any particular educational test; but, as a 
matter of fact, a great many of those working. in the lower grades have passed the University 
matriculation examination. A knowledge of English has become necessary, but in this Presidency 
this is often possessed by youths who have not matriculated. The Department requires a large 
body of men who will be content to plod along in purely clerical work, and we can thus admit a 
good many whom other departments would reject. The selection of these men is in a great measure 
left to Superintendents of Divisions, who have authority to fill up appointments the pay of which 
does not exceed Rs. 30 a month. I find that Superintendents act with impartiality and exercise 
a wise discretion in the selections they make, _ : ie 


9. The extent of the Circle has already been described. Its extreme linear length from north- 
jeast to south-west is about 950 miles; and its extreme linear breadth from east to west about 
450 miles. There are 1,117 Imperial post offices and 73 post 

. offices which are supported ont of the funds of the District 
Post. In the Imperial Department alone the total number- 
















Total Number of 
+ Officials. 





heen ’ of subordinates is 6,418 ; and 1,559 others are employed in 
‘the administration of the District Post, méking a grand total - 
of 7,977. The funds for the District Post are furnished by 
Biperiehsaaents se 2 the Local Government, and the ‘annual grant at present is. 
. nspectors oe 


Rs. 1,07,000. In the management of this fund the Post. 
master General works under the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
. Owing to the rapid development of the Post Office and the 
extension of its operations to new branches of business, the 


Disbursing Postmasters . 25 
«| 648 


Clerks... 494 


Postmen weed 1,855 work in the Postmaster-General’s Office is fast increasing, 
Overseers... we ee Thus the number of communications received has risen from 
Barer a ea Mail 3,092 15,760 in 1882-83 to 24,940 in 1886-87; and the number of 


those despatched from 15,421 in the former year to.21,930 
in the latter. For the same reason the.work is now of a much 
more varied nature than it formerly was, and a multitude of 
perplexing questions in connection with the. administration of 
the Department is constantly arising. I do not, however‘ 


Packers and other mis. 
vellaneous servants ... 


Total ... 


" propose to give an exhaustive description of the duties of a Postmaster General in this memorandum. 


I am merely indicating the vast extent of his jurisdiction. . . 


Office of the Postmaster General, H. FARRER, 
Madras, Ist August 1887, _ : 7 Postmaster General. 





Further Note by the Postmaster General, Madras, showing how far the several © 
classes.that seek for employment are already represented in the Post Office 
in the Madras Circle. _ 


_ I. There are 15 Superintendents of post offices in this Circle, and the following table shows 
he nationalities or classes to Which they belong :— er 











? EUROPEANS. . Hindus (includ- i 
Circle, as Eurasiana, : ing Native Mahone Total. 
Domiciled. | Non-domiciled. Christians). 
Madras. sae aie aes ote 4 2 4 4 








. Burasians are fairly well represented, as there. are 4 officers belonging to that class out of a 
total of 15. Pure Natives of the country form one-third of the whole number. Two of the latter 
are Native Christians. ; 


II. The following table shows, similarly classified, the officers holding Postmasterships and 
other appointments, the maximum pay of which is not less than Rs, 200 :— . 
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Hindus 




























: (including 

Designation of Officers. Bate of pay. Burasians. fae Native ~ Mahomedans, ; Total 
Presidency Postmaster... see] 600—900 t 
Deputy Postmaster ... a ++-| 150—200 1 
Manager, Dead Letter Office ++] 200—250 1 
Postmaster, Hyderabad... e| 250—300 J. a 
eo ais Bangalore tee . .| 200—250 i 
” Trichinopoly ... »+-} 150—200 1 

35 Cocanada Seee eos} 150— 200 eS 

is Ootacamund ... «| 150—200 i 

i Madura... ase a.| 150—200 flocs 
. Total... 1 : . 6 es oo 9 


It will be seen that there are 9 appointments in all of this class, of which 4 are held by domi- 
ciled Europeans and 5 by Hurasians, Judging from the character of the men in the Department, I 
am of opinion that the most competent officers have been selected for these appointments. 


III. The next table that has been prepared shews, under the same classification, Postmasters, 
Head Clerks.in the General Post Office, and others who draw a pay of from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 -—~ 














































EUROPEANS. 
Designation of Officers. ioe! Goring Monome: Total. 
, Nati 
Domiciled, | aoN Chea, Christians). 
Manager, Postmaster-General’s Office| 150 eae 1 
Manager,Stock Depdt, 7 HeadClerks, 
General Post Office, &., and 4 : 
Postmasters a6 Pe + 100—140 2 12 
1 Cashier, General Post Office, 3 ; : 
Clerks, Postmaster General’s Office! 
and 6 Postmasters... ae ee 100]... 10 
Total ... Bo ese 2 23 





Of these 2 are domiciled Europeans (Postmasters), 8 Eurasians, and the rest pure Natives of 
the country. There are many capacities in which Eurasians show considérable aptitude for the 
work of the Post Office. They are seldom able to sort or otherwise deal without assistance with 
letters and other articles which are addressed in the vernacular, but other agency is readily avail- 
able for work of this nature, which is of low order in comparison with the duties which have to be 
discharged in other branches. 


IV. Inthe following table are shown miscellaneous appointments to which'a pay of from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 is attached :-— 












Europeans. 



















Hindus 
Designation of Officers. _ | Rate of pay, Eurasians. (including Total. 
Domiciled. | 4 oo a: Christians), 
2 Postmasters teu vee ves 90 ees 2 
8 Postmasters, 2 Head Clerks, ‘ : 
1 Clerk and 1 City Inspector ... 80 eve 12 
2 Postmasters, 4 Head Clerks. 

4 Clerks, and 1 City Inspector ... 70 ae _1l 
6 Postmasters, 3 Head Clerks, 3} 

Clerks, 23 Inspectors and 1 Over-| .. 

seer... ae ae bee ae 60 1 36 
2 Postmasters et ese eof 55 aes 2 
7 Postmasters, 6 Head Clerks and 

16 Clerks ... eos aes «| — 50 oes ae 29 





Total 


There are 92 appointments of this class, and of these only 2 are held by Europeans; but 20 of 
them have been secured by Eurasians. Pure Natives hold the remaining appointments, 70 in num- 
ber. In this Circle, Inspectors of Post Offices draw only Rs. 60 a month. : 


V. All the appointments below those last shown, are held by pure Natives of the country, with 


very few exceptions. Occasionally, Eurasians are found working in the lower grades. 


; H. FARRER, 
Office of the Postmaster General, Postmaster General. 
Madras, 30th July 1887 
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_ Wirwsss No. I.--30th March 1887. 


Examination of Base Morr Lat Guosz, Joint Editor of the “ Amrita Bazaar Patrika.” 


T desire to be examined on six or seven points 
in connection with this Department. 

In the first place I desire to call attention 
to paragraph 782 of the Indian Post Office 
Manual, 1881. It is there laid down that no 
person other than a Native of India can be 
appointed to any office in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The term “Native of India” is defined 
in Statute 33 Vic.,c. 8,8. 6. The rule has not 


been observed. Europeans have been appointed — 


since that date—for instance, Mr. Kisch, the pre- 
sent Postmaster General. _ 


I next desire to call attention to the undue 
preponderance of the European element in the 
higher grades of the Department. The Natives 
are, in my judgment, quite fit to Hold such 
appointments, but they appear to be excluded. 
Of the 25 chief officers only two are Natives ; one 
of them, Mr. Badshah, isa Civilian, and should, I 
_ think, have no place in the Department. Icon- 
sider the appointment of this gentleman works 
two sorts of injustice to Natives—practically it 
operates to the extinction of a Native Civilian, 
and secondly, he fills a post which should have 
been given to deserving subordiiate officers’ in 
the Department. The higher grades carry salaries 
of Rs. 700 to Rs. 3,000, bit of the two Natives 
appointed to these grades one receives a salary 
of Rs, 700, and the other Rs. 1,100. : 


Then as regards the higher subordinate service _ 


there are thirty-one Superintendents in what is 
known as the India Circle. Of these all- but 
five are Europeans, and the five Natives are in the 
lowest grade. In the Bengal Circle out of seven- 
teen Superintendentsten are Huropeans and seven 
Natives, and of these seven, only one is in the lst 
grade and one in the 2nd grade; the others. are in 
the lower grades. In the Madras Circle out of 
fifteen Supérintendents only four are Natives, and 
of these one is in the Third, and two in the lowest 
grade. In the Punjab Circle out of twelveonly two 
are Natives, and of these one is in the Second, 
andthe other is in‘the lowest grade. Iu the North. 


West Provinces Circle out of fourteen only five - 


are Natives, and no one is inthe Ist grade. Itis 
only in the Bombay Circle that the Native Super- 
intendents outnumber the Europeans, the num- 
bers being eleven and five respectively, but in the 
Sea Post Office there are no Natives. The five 
Mail officers are all Europeans. In the Railway 
Mail Service out of fifteen Superintendents only 
two are Natives, and noneof them in the Istgrade ; 


out of forty miscellaneous officers eighteen are 


Europeans and twenty-two Natives. Of the Post- 
masters on Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 in Bengal we have 
four Europeans and three Natives, in Madras 
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seven Europeans, in Bombay four Europeans and 
four Natives ; in the North- West Provinces eight 
Europeans and eight Natives ; in the Punjab nine 
Europeans and two Natives; and in the minor 
circles ten Europeans and six Natives. Of these 
only one Native gets Rs. 500, one Rs. 400, two 


Rs. 300, two, Rs, 250, and the rest Rs, 200. 
_ Altogether then we have— : : 


Europeans. Natives, ° 
23 


‘Chief Officers tae : 
Superintendents .. os 90° 30. 
_ Sea Postal Officers ; ses 5 ise 
Miscellaneous Officers ow «18 22 
Postmasters _ ass re) 23 
178 77 


Mr. Riddell, the first Director General, tried 
European officers in the higher appointments 
such as Inspectors, Postmasters and the like, 
and they were found wanting, and he had to 
obtain the assistance of Babu Saligram Singh, 
Dinobandhu Mitter, Réi Bahédur Surji Narain 


Banerjea and with the help of these and others 


he organized the Department. 


Mr. Monteath, his ‘successor, 
policy and filled the Post Office with his protéges, 
and his example was followed by many of the 
chief officers in thé Department. Mr. Hogg, 
Superintendent, is a son of the Director General 
Mr. Hogg. Mr. Sheridan, Deputy Director- 
General, has got not only two sons, one as his 
Personal Assistant and the other as Superintend- 
ent, but also his son-in-law Mr. Doran_as Super- 
intendent. Mr. Douglas, Superintendent, is a son 
of the late Deputy Director General. 
Superintendent, is a brother of the Assistant 
Director General. Mr. Roussac, Superintendent, 
is a son, and Mr. Lord is a son-in-law of the 
Deputy Postmaster General Mr. Roussac. 
Mr. Pilkington, Superintendent, is related to 
Mr. Monteath, and Mr. Webster and Mr. Pusey, 
Superintendents, are connections of the late 
Deputy Controller, Mr. Alpin. Mr. Owens, Supet- 
intendent, is a brother-in-law of the Controller 
Mr. Dillon. : 


The next point is that these Europeans 
have risen to the chief officer’s posts, and the 
Natives have been neglected. As a matter of 
fact Natives begin and end as Superintendents. 


‘Mr. O’Brien entered the service in 1878 on 


Rs. 200 as Superintendent, and is now Assistant 
Director on Rs. 700. Mr. Sheridan began as a 
clerk on Rs. 50 and is now Deputy Director- 
General on Rs. 2,000. I cannot say how long he 
has been in the service, Mr. W. B. Douglas 
entered in June 1874 as Superintendent, and -is 
now a 2nd Grade Inspector. — 


altered that 


Mr. Waite, | 
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Messrs. Pilkington, Williams, Waite and Hind 
entered as Superintendents in the lowest grade, 


‘and are now Deputy Post Masters General 


and Assistant Directors General. Mr. Heystiam 
entered in 1876 as a clerk on Rs. 30, and is now 
2nd Grade Superintendent, superseding all. the 
senior Natives in the 8rd grade. Mr. Massa 
‘entered in 1880, and is now officiating in .the 
1st grade of Superintendents. Mr. Kelly began 
as a last. grade Superintendent sume 12 or 14 
years ago and is now officiating in the 1st grade, 
and Mr. Max Goldman entered in 1879 and is 
now Assistant Controller on Rs. 600. Mr, Corn-: 
wall entered in 1873 and is now officiating as 
Deputy Postmaster General. : : 


Babu Bishen Chander Dutt entered the ser- 
vice 30 years ago on Rs. 100 and is a distin- 
guished officer ;he is only Ist grade Superintendent 
and has been superseded by-‘several Huropean 
officers who entered the service much later than 
he did, The same is the case with Pandit Sundar 


Lall;he entered in 1858, and is now Ist grade 
+ Superintendent. Khan Bahddur Kharsedji Palanji 
‘Lalkaka entered the service in 1848 and could 


never rise above a Superintendentship. Maulvi. 


“ Allahadad Khan, a distinguished scholar, entered 


the sérvice long before Messrs. Massa and other 
Europeans and is still in the 4th grade of the 
Superintendents. | : 


Babu Surja Kumar Ganguli, Babu Prafulya 
Chandra Banerjea and Purna Chandra Mustaji 
entered the service in 1862, 1866 and 1867 re- 
spectively, while Mr. Owens entered in 1868. 


As regards the qualifications of these 
European and Native. Superintendents I have 
inquired and learnt that -the majority of these 
Europeans have not much education. They enter- 
ed the service either because they were Europeans: 
or were related to some of the principal officers 
in the Department. Many of them are ignorant 
of the vernacular languages and therefore they 
cannot inspeet the Post Offices properly, as most 
of the Post Offices in the interior are managed 
by persons who do not know English, and the 


accounts and records are kept in the vernacular. 


Rule 788 recognises the importance that a Super- 
intendent should know the prevailing vernacular 
language of the circle in which he is employed 
Europeans find a difficulty in travelling in the 
interior and therefore many Post Offices in the 
interior are not inspected. 


Again the rule is that gazetted officers 


drawing Rs. 200 and upwards should be appoint- _ 


ed by the Directer General, but I have heard 


_ that they are practically appointed by the Post- 
master General with the nominal sanction of the: 


Director General. ° 3 


The power of nominating and transferring 


' gazetted officers should not, I think, be given to 


the Postmaster General, My reason is that Super- 
intendents and Examiners are in the same relation 


‘to the Postmaster General as Deputy Magistrates . 


are to the Magistrate of the District: Being his 
immediate subordinates they come into direct 
contact with him and therefore he is likely to be, 
prejudiced for or against them. Thereforé the 
promotions should be made absolutely of his own 
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motion by the Director General. A Postmaster 
General may.. entertain a prejudice against 
Natives. He may reserve the best divisions of the 
Presidency for Huropeans as a rule. Ho may 
appoint an European as Superintendent to a 
Division though that European may have no idea 
of Divisional work and although the Division 
may be heavier than any other in India and 
though the European may have entered the De- 
partment only a few years ago and have been 
created a Superintendent only a few months 
before. The qualifications of a Personal Assist- 
ant are given in paragraph 861 of the Manual. 
It is there prescribed that the appointment 
should be made from the senior Superintendents ; 
that rule has been disregarded. 


In my observations contrasting the position 
and advancement in the Department of Natives 
and Huropeans, I have used the term Europeans 
as inclading all Europeans and Hurasians and 
‘compared them with Natives of pure Asiatic pa- — 
rentage. 


The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 


I was educated in Krishnagar College. For the 
last 10 years I have been connected with the 
Press. I have. not served in the Postal Depart- - 
ment, but I have met several gentlemen who are 

.connected with the Department and from them 
and ‘from the published reports I have collect- 
-ed the information I have given to the Commit- 
tee. I have lived all my life in Bengal and Behar. 


Mr. Ryland. 


Iam Sub-Editor of a Newspaper. I have no 
other ground for saying that Europeans were 
_ failures under Mr. Riddell, than that I inquired of 
Native gentlemen who, I believed, were conversant 
‘with the facts and was so informed by. them. 
There have not been very many improvements in 
the administration of the Post Office during the 
last 15 years. Of course there must have been 
improvements, bait I do not know they have been 
due‘ to European agency. 


The Honourable Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. 


I live in a village. Ido not get letters quicker 
than I did, 

ae, Mr. Ryland. 

A knowledge of European systems may conduce 
to improvements, but I think if Natives were 
allowed the. same opportunity of familiarising 
themselves with these systems they would do very 
well, 


«The Honourable Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. ° 


As to the difficulty of travelling in the interior 
T think Anglicised Natives are amphibious and 
could live either as Natives or as Europeans. 


Mr. Ryland. 


I do not mean to say that nepotism is confined 
to Europeans. : 


The President. 


I consider the method of recruitment best suited’ 
for the- Post Office should be competition open to 
all without exception. 
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“Wieness No. Il —30th March 1887. 


ixamination of Basu Wooma Cavern Doss, Deputy Comptroller, Post Office. 


The President. 


What position do you hold in the service ?— 
I am Deputy Comptroller in the Post, -Uffice 
drawing Rs. 700 a month with a local allowance of 
Rs. 200. I entered the public service in 1866 as a 
clerk in the Examiner’s office in the Telegraph 
Department. I entered the Post Office in Octo- 
ber 1878 as Chief Superintendent of the Accounts 
Branch. There was then only one branch of the 
office, and that was the Accounts Branch. I was 
brouglit in from the Civil Accounts Department 
as Chief Superintendent of the Accounts Branch 
of the Post Office. 


“You have, I believe, an Assistant Comptroller 


in your Department ?—Yes. He isa German and ° 


was Postmaster at -Aden when he received his 
present appointment. I Have a Chief Superintend- 
ent under me, a Native, on Rg.350 to Rs. 450, and 
ten Superintendents and other Assistants drawing 
salaries from Rs.150 to Rs. 250. . Three of them are 
Eurasians and 7 are Natives. ‘Our office is divided 
into three departments, the presiding head of 
which is the Comptroller, but he is aided by two 
officers, a Deputy and an Assistant, to conduct 
the business of the other branches, viz.,the Savings 
Bank and Money Order Department. I have to 
do with the Money Order Branch solely. The 
Assistant Comptroller is in charge of the Savings 
Bank, and the Comptroller is in charge of 
the Accounts Branch, the most important branch 
of the three. : an 


Would there be any objection to a Native. 


filling the post of Assistant Comptroller ?—No. 
Iwas myself Assistant Comptroller before my 
promotion to the Deputy Comptrollership. 


Might the Comptroller’s work be efficiently 
done by a Native ?—Yes, if he is a competent 
man. : 


The Honourable Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. 


Is there any one now in the office who would 
be fit to hold that post?—It. is not for me to 
judge of my own qualifications, but for the 
Director General. JI mean to say that I see no 
reason why a Native should not be appointed. 


Have there been any supersessions in your 
Department ? Have you been superseded your- 
self 2—I know nothing about any other branch 
of the Postal Department; I have never been su- 
perseded in the Postal Department, but in the 
Civil Accounts Department where I was pre- 
viously, I was superseded, and that is why I 
came to the Post Office. 


Mr. Kisch. 


The staff of your office is, I understand, com-- 


posed of higher and lower grades. Will you 
kindly tell us how your office is constituted 
according to nationalities and races ?—I have 
made out a list which I shall read if the Com- 
mission will allow me. 


Office of Comptroller, Post Office. 
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Do you examine the accounts for the whole of 
Bengal ?—We’ examine the accounts from all 
India from Zanzibar to the confines of Assam and 
even to Mandalay. 


: Mr, Ryland. 
Can you say whether any dissatisfaction and 


discontent have been caused by the appointment . 


of an outsider in the North-West Provinces ?— 
Yes, a great deal. 
versally regarded as indefensible from any point 
of view. 
no experience in the Department whatever. 


The President. 


How are men admitted to your Department? 
—We take a man in first as an apprentice and 
nobody who has not passed the entrance examina- 
tion is admitted. 


Have you any competition for the places ?—No, 
these apprentices are appointed as a vacancy 
occurs according to their seniority in the service 
as apprentices and according to merit also. 

Who appoints them ?—The Comptroller. “He 
may appoint any one he likes who has the quali- 
fications. 


Is there any departmental examination which 
they have to undergo i—No. 


Is no knowledge of a vernacular. language 


required ?—No, none whatever. 

_ The accounts are all kept ia English ?—Yes,. 
What do you do in the offices of tho Districts 

where the accounts are kept in Hindustani or 


Urdu ?—The small offices render accounts to the 
District Offices and the District Offices to us. 


_ Is there any other point on which you have 
anything to say ?-—No, 


The gentleman in question has had: 


That appointment is uni- . 


~ 
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Witness No. III.—30th March 1887. 


Examination of Babu Sursya Kawta Mirra, Examiner of Postal Accounts, attached tothe 
Postmaster General’s Office. 7 


“The President. 


What are your duties in the Department ?. 
To examine accounts received from the twenty- 
seven head offices in Bengal, the accounts 
received of the parcel lists and receipts and 
quittance rolls. My present salary is Rs, 250. 


Has your’ work any connection with ‘the 
Controller's office ?—Yes: The weekly total of 
‘the letter postage account received from the 





twenty-seven head offices is totalled up and sent © 


to the Comptroller every week. 


You are in the Superintendent’s. grade, I 
believe ?—Yes. 


And a certain number of the Superintendents 


are taken from time to time to do the work of. 


Examiners ?—~Yes. 


In what grade of Superintendents are you ?— 
The third grade. , 


When did you enter the Postal service ?—On 
the Ist January 1870, as Sub-Inspector on Rs. 60 
and rose gradually to my. present appointment. 
Before I was first appointed I had to pass an 
examination of a general character including 
précis-writing and arithmetic. - Before I entered 
the Post Office I was translator in the Judge’s 


Court at Birbhum and head clerk in the Magi- 


strate’s court there. I was of about two years’ 


' standing in the service when I joined the Postal 


Department. . 
Thé Honourable Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. 


How are appointments made to your Depart- 
ment ?—By promotion from the lower grades in 
the case of Natives. Europeans and Hurasians 
are generally appointed at once ; sometimes they 
also rise from the lower grades. - 

Do you get promotion by seniority ?—~Yes. 

= The President. . -~ ~ 

Have there been any supersessions in your 
office?—There have. 

What for ?—I do not know. I myself have been 
twice superseded by officers from other Circles. 

Did they join the Department later than you? 
—Yes many years later. 

Has any fault been found with your work at any 
time ?—Never. I have never been called upon to 
explain during the whole of my eighteen years 
service, : 

The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 

Since you have been Superintendent have you 
been employed in any other capacity than as Bx- 
aminer ?—I have been Examiner only since 1877 _ 
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'Examinatior of G. Barton Groves, Esa., Superintendent in the Post Office Department and under 


‘orders to act as Deputy Postmaster General of Burma. 


_ The President. 
. When did you enter the Department ?—My 


_ service is nearly eighteen years, during five of 


which I haveactedas Deputy Postmaster General, 
for some months as Deputy Comptroller General 
in charge of the Money Order Accounts, and a 
short while as Presidency Postmaster, Calcutta ; 
the rest of my service has been in the Superin- 
tendent’s grade. : 


Willyou kindly describe to us the existing orga- 


. _nisation of the Post Office Department ?—The 


‘existing organisation of the Department is as 
follows :—The Department is administered . by 
the Director General, assisted by a Deputy Direct- 
or General and a staff of three ‘Assistants, with 
‘a Seeretary. The first Assistant manages the 
‘Railway Mail Service. The local administration 
of provinces is entrusted to Heads of Circles, 
viz., 5 Postmasters General and 9 Deputy Post- 
The Deputy Postmasters 
General have the same powers, responsibilities 
and rank as the Postmasters General. These 
Heads of Circles have a staff of Superintendents 
and Inspectors under them for the supervision 
and inspection of Post Offices, Mail Lines, &c. 


The administrative officers are all Europeans, 
except the Postmaster General of the North- 
West Provinces, who is a Native. A Native Su- 
periutendent is now under orders to act as Deputy 
Postmaster General, Behar. 


There are about 250 officials (not including 
Inspectors) whose salaries are Rs. 200 and upwards 
per mensem; of these about 150 are Europeans 
and Eurasians and about 100 Natives. Orders 
were passed by the Director General some years ‘ 
ago that the Inspectors should all be Natives ; 
the only exceptions at the present time are in the 
Railway Mail Service and in Burma, where some 


are Europeans and Enrasians. 


Among Postmasaters of all grades and Post 
Office clerks drawing less than Rs. 200 per 
mensem there is a small percentage of Europeans 
and Eurasians. 


The Accounts Branch is managed by a Compt 
troller, assisted by a Deputy and an As8istant 
Comptroller : the Deputy is a Native, the Comp- 
troller and Assistant are Europeans. ; 


There are three Presidency Postmasters, for 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras; two are Euro- 
peans and one an Hurasian. 


The technical requirements are, mainly, a good 
capacity in the varied business of the Depart- 
ment, the details of which are apparent ona 
reference to the Postal Guide; and a knowledge 
of the accounts, the system cf which is peculiar 
to the Department. Technical knowledge of 
telegraph signalling is also required of the sig-- 
nallers of combined Post and Telegraph Offices, 

The professional attainments essential for effi- 
cient service asa Superintendent. area good educa- 
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tion in English andan acquaintance with the verna- 
cular language, a thorough and practical know- 
ledge of the rales and working of the Depart- 
ment. To these should be added, as essential, 
administrative ability, energy, activity, tact, a 
good address, and shrewdness and intelligence 
which are on occasions especially required in the 
detection and investigation of offences and 
irregularities. 


For the Head of a Circle the foregoing attain- 
ments and qualities are all necessary in @ still 
higher degree, combined with departmental 
experience, firmness of character and a strict 
sense of impartiality in dispensing his patronage 
which extends to all appointments subordinate 
to him, the'salaries of which are below Rs. 200 
per mensem. . : 


~ Of the seven highest administrative appoint- 
ments, viz. the Director General, the Deputy 
Director General and the Heads, or Postmasters 
General, of the five large Circles, for many years 
past the Director General has been a Covenanted 
Civilian ; as also an average of 3 of the other high 
offices. Until the last few months, on an average 
8 of these high appointments were always held by 
Uncovenanted departmental officers; the Deputy 
Director Generalship and the 3 Postmaster 
Generalships which fell vacant since November 
1885, were all filled by Covenanted Civilians. 
The result of this has been a stoppage of 
promotion among tbe Uncovenanted men in all 
grades. I memorialised Government on the 
subject of importing outside Civilians into the 
Department to the prejudice of departmental 
men, and the reply was, practically, to the effect 
that the nominations of the Director General 
would be sanctioned. Itisa matter of public 
notoriety. that the Director General récently no- 
minated a senior and experienced departmental 
officer to a Postmaster Generalship, but the 
nomination was set aside in favor of a Native 
Covenanted Civilian. 


The Director. General should always be a 
Covenanted Civilian, and in order to fill his 
appointment by an experienced officer in case 
of his taking leave or retiring, it is desirable 
that some two of the Heads of Circles, 7.e., Post- 
masters General of the larger provinces, should 
also be members of the same service; but that 
in the ordinary course all the Postmasters Ge- 
neral should be Covenanted officers, is not advan- 
tageous; because an officer of long practical 
experience of the working of the Department 
is better able to administer a Circle than anu 
inexpérienced outsider, who for a long while 
cannot ‘administer independently, but must be 
dependent on his subordinates. Moreover, the 
possibilities of a career for the Covenanted ser- 
vice are so high that only comparatively junior 
men are tempted by a Postmaster Generalship. 
Jnstances are known of junior Civilians having 
taken up these appointments temporarily, and 
when it suited them, returning to their own 
service as Magistrates, &c. .This is prejudicial 
to the Department. The Director General is 
obviously in the best position to select his own 
local administrators ; and if among his subordi- 
‘ nates he finds men in whom he can place full 
confidence and who possess all the qualifications 
required for the grade of Postmaster General, 
his nominations should, in the interests of the 
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public service, be accepted by Government. © 


The best man, be. he European, Eurasian, or 
Native, should be the one selected. : 


The high educational acquirements of the Civil 
Service are not essential for a Postmaster Ge- 


neralship; but departmental experience, com-’ 


bined with the essentials already mentioned, are 


necessary. It is quite possible for a Civilian to- 


lack some of those essentials, whereas it is equally 
possible that an Uncovenanted man may possess 
them ina high degree, combined with an education 
sufficiently good (though not so high as that of 
the Civilian) to qualify him for the office of Post- 
master General. ‘ 


In the Superintendent's grade the Europeans 


are considered the best, as a class, chiefly be- | 


cause they possess more force of character and 
more energy and are -better educated; at the 
same time there are exceptional men among the 
Eurasian and Native Superintendents who are 
quite equal to the best among the. Europeans. 
It is essential that a proportion of the Superin- 
tendents should be Furopeans to fill special 
charges, such as districts inhabited by planters, 


stations where there are large European commu- 


nities, field post offices, &c. 


The appointment of Superintendents should be 
by nomination of the Head of the Circle; and 
the nominee should have passed the required de- 
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partmental and vernacular examinations. This- - 


is practically the system at present—except that 
no imported Europeans are admitted to the De- 
partment, which is a mistake, as a proportion of 
guch men is necessary. 


Inthe Inspector's grade Natives are better than 
Europeans and Eurasians. 


When you speak of Europeans do you mean 
only Europeans who have been born out of India, 
or Xo you include Europeans born in India ?—I 
jnclude pure Europeans born in India as well as 
jmported Europeans. : 


Were many gentlemen in your Department 
Europeans of the former class?—Yes.  ~ 


A complaint has been made to-day that there 
has been a great deal-of supersession in the 
promotion of officers in the Post Office De- 
partment.- Have you heard any complaint of 
that kind ?—No, I think that patronage has been 
very fairly exercised as a rule. There have been 
a few exceptional cases, but as a rule I think the 
Heads of Circles are most particular in their 
selection. 


Was Mr. O’Brien promoted over the head of any 
officers ?—Mr. O’Brien passed over my head, but 
Ido not regard it as a supersession. He is a 


‘man of particularly high culture. He competed 
for the Covenanted Civil Service. 


I consider that 
the Director General who has the selection of his 
own personal staff was perfectly justified in 
appointing Mr. O’Brien, The vacancy having 
occurred in_the office, the step naturally went in 
the office. It is an appointment on the Director 
General’s own staff. Mr. O’Brien is only acting. 


Has Mr. Sheridan superseded any one ?—Un. 
doubtedly he has; but he is a man of exceptional 
ability and acknowledged as such in the whole 
Department. : 
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Has Mr. W. 8. Dougias superseded any one ?— 
I am not in a position to say. Iam not person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Douglas and have never 
served in the same province with him, 


Do you know anything of Messrs, Pilkington, 
Williams, Waite and Hynes ?—I know all but 
Mr. Pilkington and I passed our 
examination together in the Punjdéb in 1870. 


Has Mr. Pilkington superseded any one ?—It 
could not be called supersession as I think I have 
already explained. ‘The appointment of Deputy 


_ Postmaster General would be ono of selection 


and men must have special ability for it. These 
men had special abilities and were accordingly 
selected for the higher posts. 


Do you know whether these gentlemen are 
very good men?—I believe them all to. be ex- 


‘cellent men. — 


Superior tv the ordinary men of Superintend- 
ents ?— Undoubtedly. - : 
Do you know Mr. Heysham ?—I have had 
‘some personal experience of him. He is a man 
of exceptional shrewdness and ability. Mr. Hey- 
sham is not in the Superintendent’s grade at all. 


He is Deputy Postmaster of Calcutta. It is a’ 


local appointment, a miscellaneous appointment, 
which does not grade or rank with any other. 


‘Has Mr. Massa superseded any officer ?—Mr. 


‘Massa, appears. to have had unusual proniotion, 


but the circumstances of his promotion I am 


not acquainted with. 1 know him personally . 


and he is a sharp and superior officer and has 
exceptional acquaintance with European lan- 


guages. - 


Has Mr. Kelly received undue promotion ?—Mr. 


» Kelly, I am aware, has rendered special service 


which very possibly may have led to his special 
promotion. He is a‘ very .experienced office 
man and had had many years’ service in the 
Commissariat before he entered the Postal 
Department. He was Superintendent in the 
Postmaster General’s office, and I know he has 
rendered exceedingly hard and meritorious ser- 
vice. baatea 
Mr. Kisch. 


To promoting an officer from one Superintend-| 


ent’s grade to another, is not seniority taken 
into consideration ?—Yes.. 

"But ‘not seniority solely ?—No. There is no 
rule that seniority should be the only ground of 
promotion. ‘ Merit is: taken into consideration 


‘ especially for appointments like the Superin- 


tendentship in the Postmaster General’s office 


_ where special acquirements are necessary. 


Has Mr. Max Goldman superseded anyone ?— 
I am acquainted with him, and 1 know that he 
also possesses special qualifications in regard to 
pranagess but 1 kaow nothing about his promo- 
ion. 


Has Mr. Cornwall superseded anyone ?—I 
know he is a very sharp good officer. ‘I'he- office 
he ‘fills is an office of selection. He is very 
superior to the ordinary run of Superintendents, 


[Here the names mentioned by Babu Moti Lal 
Ghose were read to the witness and he was asked 


‘the following question. | 


Do you consider that any of those gentlemen 
have cause to complain that they have been sn- 
perseded ?—Of the men whose names you have 
read to me, and whom I know, none have, I think, 
been unfairly superseded. For the Deputy Post-. 
master General’s grade I should say they were 
not equal to the European officers in many re- 
spects and the only supersession they could have 
undergone must have been in the Deputy Post- 
master General’s grade. 


Mr Kisch. ; 


Have you in the course of your experience 
found any difficulty through the unwillingness 
of Natives to go from one part of the country 
to another at a moment’s notice ?—Yes, undoubt- 
edly Ihave known them shirk their work. I 
think the Department would be seriously crippled 
if we had not good Europeans in the Superin- 
tendent’s grade. You want men whom youcould 
thoroughly rely upon to do bard work and go in- - 
to places of danger. For instance, when the mails 
have to cross @ river at full flood you cannot get 
a Native to go with the mails. Again in cases 
of emergency, such as the organization of a field 
post office, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should' be a certain number cf Huropeans or . 
Eurasians in the grade-of Supérintendents. 


_ The President. 


The Europeans need not necessarily be men 
who come out from England ?—Not necessarily ; 
but I think the men who come from England are 
better. They have the English training and 
more energy. I myself was born in England. - 
I came out to this country for the benefit of my: 
health, and found employment in the North- 
West in a mercantile firm, and later in the 
Press as Editor and Sub-editor of the “ Lahore 
Chronicle.’ Owing to my introductions, Sir 
Donald McLeod, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjéb, got me nominated and I was appointed 
by Mr. Monteath as an officer in the Postal De- 
partment, 
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Examination of E. Hurron, Esq., Presidency Postmaster. 


The President. 


How long have you been in the Postal Depart- 
ment ?—Since 1868. Beforé 1868 I was Su- 
perintendent in the Railway Mail Service and 
for a whole year was acting as Deputy Post- 
master General of Réjputéna, 


What were you before 1868 ?—For about ten 
years Iwas inthe Postal Department ; subse- 
quently I left to take private employment. I 
was in private employment for three years. I 
was twenty years old when I first jomed the 
Department. My father was born in England and 
died there. He was in the Indian service. 1 
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was born and educated in India and have been in 
India all my life. 

I returned to the Postal Department in 1868- 
I was for seven years in the Sea Post Office 
carrying the English Mail between Bombay and 

eZ, 
: Do you know whether Natives have ever applied 
for appointments in that branch of the service ? 
—Not to my knowledge. _ 

How were you appointed to it ?—When the 
service was first ciated I applied to Mr. Haigh, 
who was then Postmaster General of Bombay, 
for employment. I had just joined the Post 
Office at Agra. ; : 

What is your opinion as to the relative quali- 
fications of the different races for employment 
in the different grades of the Postal Department? 
—I consider that for the higher grades none but 
Europeans or descendants of Huropeans should 
be employed. 

Why ?—Because Natives are really not trust- 
worthy. They have not the requisite energy.. — 


~ You do not mean that their honesty is not to © 


be relied on ?—Oh no. 

Do you mean that they are not persons on 
whose promptitude and, precision of action you 
can rely ?—Yes. 


Mr. Kisch, 


You cannot rely upon them to carry out an 
‘order with the same promptitude as a European 
can be depended upon to exhibit ?— Yes. 


Is that opinion founded on your experience in 
the Calcutta Post Office ?—Certainly, 


How is the work of inspection carried out and 
by whom is it best performed?—In certain dis- 
tricts a Native would be the best Inspector. 


In what districts ?—In Districts which are 
thickly populated by Natives and where the 
Inspector would have to deal entirely with Na- 
tives a European would be quite lost. : 


You would not put a Huropean Inspector into 


such Districts ?—No. 


Besides inspecting offices has not the Super- 
intendent the organization of mail lines for in- 
stance ?—Yes. ; 

He has to supervise the working of the mail 
lines in his division ?—Yes. 

. And for that class of work you consider a Huro- 
pean better qualified?—Yes, * 


But for the purposes of post office inspection 
in localities where there is a numerous Native 
population who would have business with the post 
office, you would prefer a Native ?-—Yes. 


Is there a rule of the Department that none 
- but Natives of pure Asiatic descent shall hold 
the appointments of Inspector of Post Offices ?— 
Yes. 

And that is the officer who has the inspection 
ut Post Offices in localities where there are none 
or very few Europeans ?—Yes. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 
' I suppose you have a very large office in Cal- 


cutta ?’—Yes. I have about two hundred and 
fifty clerks under me. 


Is there a Deputy Postmaster 7/—Yes. 

Is he a European or a Native ?—He isa Hura- 
sian. 

’ Has the office ever. been filled by a Native? 

—Yes. , 

Did he fill it efficiently ?—During the time 1 
have been in the Post Office there have been two 
Native Deputy Postmasters; one was a good 


» man and the other was not. 


The Presiden te 


“Was the good man equal to the duties of the 
office ?— Yes, 


“The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton, . 

Would he have been equal to filling your ap- 
‘pointment ?—I think not. 

Are there any other appointments under you 
which are held by Europeans ?—There are about 
10 per cent. of Statutory Natives in the office. 
They are chiefly Eurasians. I do not think that 
more than half a dozen are of pure English blood. 


The Hon'ble Maulvi Abdul Jubbar, 
Why do you think that the Native who you say 


performed the duties of Deputy Postmaster effi-- 


ciently could not display the same efficiency in 


. your own capacity ?—In the first place a Native 


1s entirely wanting in administrative ability. and 
quite incapable of managing a large establigh- 
ment. 


Has any Native yet been tried in the office ?— 
0: 


Then you cannot say that any Native has 
failed ?—A ‘Native Presidency Postmaster would 
be certain to be a failure. The man J mentioned 
was a very good officer but quite unable to do the 
work I am doing. 


Mr. Kisch. 


Do. you mean that he would not have been 
equal to an emergency or that in general adminis. 
tration he would not have kept the office up to the 
mark?—He might have held the office for a 
few days or a week, but not for any length of 
time, nor in an emergency. : 


The General Post Office is divided into several 
branches, is it not ?—Yes. 


Attached to each of these branches there is a 
Tead ?— Yes. ‘ : 


And sometimes Natives have been at the head 
of those branches ?—Yes. 


__And at other times Europeans or Statutory 


N aie have been at the head of those branches ? 
— Tes. : 


Which class of officers haye you found best 
able to push on the work and get it done with 
that promptitude which is the chief character- 
istic of a good Post Office ?—The European 
domiciled or not, and the Eurasian. . : 


Has that been the universal rule ?—Yes ; it 
has always been the case. 


Tt has always been the case that the Asiatic 
Native has failed in that promptitude which is 


one of the most essential characteristics of a d 
Postal Officer ?—Yes, : — 
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Wirwess No. VI—30th March 1887. 


’ 


Examination of Joun Owzns, Esq., 1st Grade Superintendent and Personal Assistant to 
Postmaster General, Bengal. ° - 


The President. 


' Where were you born?—I was born in India 
of Huropean parentage. My parents were 
settled and died here. I entered the Postal 
Department in June 1868 as Officiating Post- 


master of Burdw4n on half salary. I gradually . 


rose in the Department and-am now first grade 
Superintendent drawing a maximum salary of 


. Rs. 500. 


Have you in the course of your service been 
promoted over the heads of men who entered the 


_.Department earlier than you did ?—Not within 


my Circle that I am aware of. I ought to mention 
that promotion goes according to Circles, and it 
is possible that a Superintendent, in one Circle 
may rise @ little quicker than a Superintendent 
in another Circle. 


You have had an opportunity of seeing a good 


‘deal of the work done by the different classes 


of post office employés ?—Yes. 

What do you consider is the character of the 
Native employés /—I think they do very well as 
clerks and Postmasters, even as Postmasters of 
large offices, but I think that in the grade of 
Superintendent a European is more useful. - I 
do not mean to say there are not Natives who 
make very good Superintendents, but I think, on 
the whole, that Europeans are. more useful in 
those appointments. tt : 

Are Europeans useful as Superintendents in 
those. Districts where there are a large number 
of Natives and. where complaints on the part 
of Natives would be rife ?— Yes. : ; 

‘Would a European in such a District be as 


able to investigate a complaint asa Native would?- 


-——I think so, with the assistance of his subor- 
dinates. 


Is there any necessity for appointin g gentlemen — 


from England to the Department, or do you think 
we can find good enough men among - the 
several races resident in the country, to fill all 
the offices in the Post Office ?—I think. that 
sufficiently good men can be found in this country 
to fill all the Uncovenanted appointments at any 
rate. : -, 


Is a system of compatitive examination for the 


post of apprentice or clerk in the Department ~ 


desirable or not ?—IJ donot think itis. I think 
the departmental examination is sufficient. 

What do you say to a competition for. those 
appointments amongst nominated candidates ?—I 
prefer purenomination and departmental examina- 
tion for first appointments, and I think that the 
higher grades of the Department should be filled 
by men who have had experience in the Depart- 
ment. oe 

We have heard that nepotism has been 
exercised in making appointments to this Depart- 
ment. Did you owe your appointment in the 
Post Office to your relationship to any gentleman 


in authority in the Post Office ?—I believe I got 


my first step in the Department, a paltry ap- 
pointment on Rs. 80 a month, through the in 
fluence of my brother-in-law, Mr. Dillon, 


Mr, Kisch, 


In fact you got your appointment in the same 
way as other men; Natives as well as Europeans 
get their appointments under any system of 
nomination, 7. ¢. by reference and introduction ? 
—Yes, Ihad previously worked as an unpaid 
apprentice in the office for nearly six months, 


Are you aware that lately there has been an 
‘extension of the Post Office in Burma ?—Yes. 


_ And that in consequence of that extension 
it has been necessary to apply to other circles 
oF men to fill postal appointments in Burma ? 
—Yes, : 


And that referente was made to the Post- 
master General of Bengal on the subject ?—Yes. 


Can you say how many Natives were asked to 
goto Burma as signallers on increased pay ?— 
Altogether eighty-five men were asked to go: of 
these eighty-five, eighty refused to go. The re- 
maining five consisted of two Europeans, one 
Eurasian and two Bengalis, so that out of eighty- 
five men who were asked to go only five went. 


And that although we have invited eighty- 
five men we have not yet been’ able to furnish 
twelve men to Burma ?—We have been able to 
send only seven-up to date. : 


And of these seven, how many were pure 
Asiatics ?—Three. ; : ee 

Aud of those who refused to. go, were they all 
pure Asiatics /—Yes. a 

And in fact the Department has been put to 
some straits in the matter througth-not having 
more men of the class who would be willing to 
go to Burma ?—Certainly, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. 


Were there no Eurasians or domiciled Europ- 
eans whom you could have sent ?—There- 
were only four men who had been trained in 
signalling and those four went. 


Mr. Kiseh. 


Were there not two Postmasterships vacant 
in Burma with salaries of Rs. 100 to Rs. 140 and 
house accommodation attached ?—Yes. 


To how many Natives in this circle were those 
appointments offered ?—To fourteen, and out of 
these fourteen only one, who was.a Mahomedan, 
went. 

, What pay was he getting here ?—Rs. 60. 

And to all the other men the offer would have 
been very great promotion?—~Yes. Many of 
them were only getting Rs. 30. 

And at last the appointments having been 
offered to these Natives there was no suitable 
man left to fall back upon but a Statutory 
Native ?—Yes. ; 

Are you aware whether the Superintendents. 
of Post Offices in Bengal have all been asked 
whether they would go on field service in case 
of need, so that we might have that fact on 
record ?—Yes. 
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And do you know whether any Native Super- 
intendent has or has not expressed his willingness 
to serve ?—Not one has expressed his willingness: 
to serve. : 


The President. 
How many Europeans and Hurasians have 
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“expressed their willingness ?—Nearly all. 


Mr. Kisch, 


Do you think these are facts sufficient to - 
show that it ig necessary that the Postal Depart- 


-ment should not be entirely restricted to pure 


Asiatics ?—Certainly. 


Wrrness No, VIL—-30th March 1887. 


Examination of Basu Hem Nara Basv, Postmaster of Midnapur. 


The President. 


I have beena Disbursing Postmaster for sixteen 


years and during this period I have been in - 


charge of Divisions on two occasions and have 
officiated as a Superintendent for two months 
and a half. When I entered the Department 
there were in Bengal ten Bengali Superintend- 
ents and two European or Eurasian Superin- 
tendents. The Department worked at that time 
I think as efficiently as it does now, although 
now the European element predominates, Some 
important works were then done by somo of the 
Native Superintendents, of which the principal 
were the Zamindéri or District post. ‘The late 
Rai Dinobandhu Mitter Bahadur organized this 
-system and the late Rai Surji Narain Banerjea 
Bahadur was sent on the Lushai expedition- and 
made all the Postal arrangements there. At. that 


time the most important Postal lme wag the. 


Darjiling line and that line was then always 


under the charge ofa Native Superintendent, A 


Eurasian was I think sent there, and if I mis- 
take not, he was dismissed the service for failing 
to make proper arrangements for the transmission 
of mails, Even at present it seems that the Native 
Superintendents are more useful to the Depart- 
ment than their European brethren. Most of the 
Post Offices are under men who are unacquaint- 
ed with English ; and most of the European Su- 
perintendents are unacquainted with the verna- 
cular, and have consequently to depend on their 
clerks for the working of the division. This I 
. think has not a salutary effect, because in some 
cases the clerk delays translating the documents 


and important works are delayed, and in other . 


cases no translations are made. “Besides the clerk 
obtains an influence with the Superintendent 
which is, I think, undesirable. ‘The purely Native 
Superintendents do not labour under these dis- 
advantages and can give proper instructions to 
their subordinates who do not know English. As 
it seems to be the intention of the Department to 
have more village offices, offices under ‘shop- 
keepers, it is the more desirable that there should 
be more Native Superinfendents and that Euro- 
pean Superintendents appointed in future should 
be required to pass a sufficient examination to 
show they can read and write Bengali and issue 
orders in it. : 


Asa Postmaster my experience has been that 
European Superintendents have to depend more 
on the Disbursing Postmaster than the Native 
Superintendents have. The work of the Superin- 
tendents is such that it does not require uncom- 
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‘refuse to go to Burma, 


mon energy and physical strength which the 
Natives may not possess. The half-yearly inspec- 
tion reports show that the Native Superintendents 
make more inspections than the European. 


As regards admission to the Department there 
are no rales, and I suggest that some binding rules 
be made, and that an educational qualification 


should be exacted *not lower than the Entrance ~ 
Examination ; that the departmental examination — 
be continued and that from among’ the passed ° 


candidates those who are senior in ‘service be first 
provided with appointments. : 

At present promotion is generally given by 
patronage, and sufficient attention is not paid to 
seniority and to good service. Rules to govern 
promotion would prevent heart-burning. 

Tt is reported that some Native Inspectors 
I may say that I volun- 
teered for service in “Egypt and have sent in my 


name as a candidate for field service anywhere. 


I think ‘that the refusal of the Inspectors. was 
due to the insufficiency of the pay offered. There 
are two grades, one on Rs. 100 per mensem and 
the other on Rs. 80, each witha travelling 
allowance of Rs. 2 per diem. They were offered 
for servico in Burma as Postmasters Rs. 100 
rising to Rs. 140 in 5 years. I know one man to 
whom that offer was made. It would have been 
@ pecuniary loss to him to take it, and he declined 
the offer on that ground only. 


The President. 


I admit that several new departments of busi- 
ness have been added-to the Post Office: for in- 


‘ stance Money Order Savings Bank, Telegraphic 


Money Orders and Telegraphs, ~but formerly the 
area of each Superintendent's Division was much 
larger than it is now. I have also to observe 
that the addition of these branches of business 
increases the necessityfor recruiting the Super- 
intendents from Postmasters who have @ prac- 
tical knowledge, while outsiders without such ex- 
perience are not qualified to undertake the duties, 
This is indeed my reason for saying that Super- 
intendents who have not been Postmasters are 
obliged to depend on the Disbursing Postmaster 
of the head-quarter station: I desire to add 
that I was myself a Head Clerk in the Calentta 
Post Office for a number of years and that two 
other Natives were also Head Clerks. The then 
Postmaster General, Mr. James, commended us 
for our work, and the then Presidency Postmaster 
promoted two of us for our services in the Cals 
cutta Office, 
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Wirwess No, VIII.— 30th March 1887. 


Examination of Banu Prarvunya Cuanpra Banerswa, Stationary Examiner, Calcutta, 
Superintendent of Post Offices, 3rd Grade; and officiating in the 2nd. ~ 


The Prsident. 

When did you enter the. Department ?—I enter- * 
ed the Department in 1866 as a clerk on Rs. 20; 
my present pay is Rs. 300. 

The present system of recruiting the Depart- 
ment isin my judgment open to objection. I 
consider a fair education and a knowledge of the 
vernacular of the district in which an officer is. 
going to work is essential, and that, the present 
test, a mere departmental examination, is in- 
sufficient. 

Iam informed that as well among Native as 
European Superintendents there are some who 


. havenotreceived adequate education. My opinion 


is that this is a very responsible post, and that 
only men of tried merit should be appointed. 

I do not wish Europeans and Eurasians to be 
excluded, but that they should not be appointed 
in a proportion greater than the educated among 
them bear to the whole of the educated persons 


‘in India, unless the appointments are made by 


open competition. ; 

Inspectors should be promoted to be Superin-. 
tendents if theycan pass the competitive exa- 
mination. ‘ 

Promotion is by Circles, and so far as Iam 
aware, it has hitherto been regulated by senio- 
rity tempered by selection on the ground of 
merit. I have not been superseded on any oc- 
casion, but on one occasion when an appointment 
tothe Superintendentship of the Postmaster Ge-- 
neral’s office was separated from the Superin- 
tendents’ appointments, a gentleman junior to 
me, Mr. Heysham, was selectéd for that office on 
higher pay. But I would not have taken the 
appointment, and as after separation it was out 
ot the ordinary line, I do not feel that I was 
superseded. I had nothing to complain of. 

The Postmaster General. 

. Tests vary as to which is the best division ?—I 
can answer only for myself. Iconsider Burdwan 
Nuddea, Hughli Presidency, Burhampur, Hazari- 
bagh and Midnapore the best divisions and in 
the order [ have mentioned. 

I was for three and a half years Superintendent 
of. the Burdwan Division. .My family lived at 


- Nuddea. At present Bébu Bishen Chandra Dutt 


is the Superintendent of that Division. I have 
seen him there for four years und more. I know 
-him personally. Mr. Lord has Hughli. Babu 
Surju Kumar Ganguli has the Presidency Divi- 
sion, and it has for the last five years been general- 


ly held by a Native. Burhdmpur is held by Mr. 


Barker ; Hazdribagh by Mr. Tillock and Midnapore 
by Mr. Kelly. I was once at Hazdéribagh for two 
and ahalf years, and I liked it. The Department 
has progressed considerably since I have been 
connected with it. The Money Order, the Savings 
Bank,the Insurance,and the Value Payable Parcel 
Departments have been -added to it. A Life 
Insurance Fund which has been created for postal 
employés. A Telégraph Remittance system has 
heen introduced. These improvements have 
been made within the last ten years. 


Mr. Ryland. 


Ihave devoted my spare time to antiquarian 
research and have occasionally contributed to the 
“Bombay Antiquary.”” Mr. Gribble, Postmaster 
General, told me he had noticed some of my con- 
tributions to that periodical, and when I was a 
very junior Postmaster he gave me promotion to 
a Superintendentship of Post Offices. I must 


- add that I had before risen within one year after 


my appointment from a clerkship on Rs. 20. to a 
Disbursing Postmaster’s appointment on Rs, 93. 


I wish to impress on the Commission that I 
think the proportion of Natives in the upper, 


-grades-of the service is altogether insufficient, 


and that there should be a fair proportion in 
grades carrying salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards. 
If proper persons are selected, Natives’ will be 
found as active and as capablé of undergoing’ 
fatigue,as Europeans, And as regards Europeans, 
my opinion is, that, while in many respects some 
Europeans are superior to Natives, you cannot get 
such men on Rs. 200, whereas that salary would 
be sufficient to ‘attract Natives of very respect- 
able family and good education. ; 


I do not recollect that Iwas asked to go to 
Burma, and of the Native Superintendents there 
are many of such advanced age that they would 
not be physically capable of -going to Burma, 


- I-was asked if I would consent to’have my name 


entered in a list of persons willing to go on field 
service. I think I declined on the grounds of ill- 
health ; that during the last two or three years as 
is well known to the authorities I was obliged to 
take sick leave ; and for the same reason I applied 
for a transfer to the North-West Provinces. ~ 


There is a great-preponderance of Natives in the 
appointments under Rs. 200; there are very few 
Eurasians and Buropeans in those grades, Iknow 
Babu Anunda Gopal Sen, a Superintendent. He 
has three brothers: in the Department, Ramji- 
awan Rai, Superintendent, has, know, one brother 
in the Department. I cannoé speak as to others. 


Sittings at Lahore,. 
Witness No. [X.—25th April 1887. 
Examination of W. Hawrnornz, Esq., Superintendent, 2nd Grade, Postal Department, 


posted to the Jullundur 


I was born in Peshéwar. My father is a General 


_ in the army. He entered the service of ‘the 


East India Company and was appointed to the 
7th Infantry, B. C. I was educated in Eng-- 


Division of the Punjab. 


land. For some years I studied medicine at 
University College, London, but before my 
course was completed, I was obliged to join my 
father in India, and in 1870, when I was 20 years 
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of age, I obtained an appointment in the Post 
Office. The first employment I received in the 
Department was the Postmastership of Dera 
Ismail Khan, which I eld for about 7 months. 
I was then promoted to the Superintendentship 
of the Ludhiana Division on Ks. 200 a month. I 
am now drawing Rs. 400 a month. 
I would require persons seeking employment 
in the Department to possess: a prescribed edu- 
‘cational qualification, and in the case of a multi- 
plicity of candidates-with such a qualification I 
would make the selection by open competition. 
I would then require the successful candidates to 
undergo training as Postmasters and from Post- 
masters I would select men for the lowest grade 
of Superintendentships who should be promoted 
to the higher grades or more responsible appoint- 
ments by merit. I desire to point out that the 
present system of promotion by Circles is inexpe- 
dient. In consequence of the existing system it 
may happen and often has happened that a junior 
man who is in one Circle secures much higher pro- 
motion than a senior man in another Circle, and 
this gives rise to a feeling of soreness in the 
Department. The service is an Imperial service ; 


~~ and there seems no good reason why the promo- 


tions should not be made with due regard to the 
claims of the more deserving among the senior 
men. I do not think that this would necessitate 
the transfers of officers. The duties and expenses 
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of the several grades of Superintendents are, 
speaking generally, the same throughout’ the 
country. The Manual.of the Department pre- 
scribes the same rules for all India. 

We have at present a class of officers who are 
called Inspectors. .The present class of Inspect- 
ors are insufficiéntly educated. I would appoint 
them in the same manner as Postmasters, and 
require them to have some training as Post-. 


masters, and I would promote the most efficient of 


them to be Superintendents, All appointments 
over Rs. 80 are made by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral. The Inspectors are usually appointed from’ 
clerks or from Postmasters of the smaller sta-. 
tions. ; : 


T consider that Superintendents should be ga- ° 
zetted. officers. At present they-are duly gazetted 


in the Gazette of India on appointment and not 
on promotion or transfer, nor are they gazetted in 
the Gazette of the local administrations. When 
Natives are selected of sufficient education and 
mental and physical vigour they make efficient 
officers both as Inspectors and Superintendents. 
The duties of the Department are not difficult. 


In European cantonments and in frontier sta-’ 
tions it is desirable to have men of Huropean 


education if not of Huropean parentage as Post-’ 


masters. This is where the educated Native is 
likely to fail, ; 


Wirnuss No, X.—25th April 1887, 
Examination of Lata Mutras, Superintendent of the 4th Grade. 


Tam Arvia (a sub-division of Vaisya) by caste, 
and am employed as Examiner of Post Cffice 
Accounts. My salary is Rs. 200 per mensem. I 
entered the Department in 1876 as Postmaster of 
a small station on Rs.25a month. In 1877 I was 
transferred to the Dead Letter Office and in that 
and in other branches of the Post Master Gene- 
ral’s office I’remained until 1882, when I was 
appointed to act as Superintendent, 4th Grade. I 
was confirmed in that gradein February 1886. 
I held on two occasions combined charge of 
Divisions for three months. I have never found 
any difficulty in discharging the duties of this or 
- of any other office imposed on me. I received 
my education in a school in Gujard4t and there 
learned to speak and write English with ease. 
I have no other objection to the present con- 
stitution of the Department than that the num- 
ber of Englishmen in it is unduly large. To aome 


. 


Witness No. XI.— 


extent this may be due in this Province to the 
backward state of education which formerly 
existed. “I would appoint to the Department by 
open competition, the successful candidates to be 
trained in an office and to be required to pass 
departmental tests before they are confirmed 
in their appointments. Promotion should be 
regulated by merit ag well as seniority and the’ 
promotion in the service should be made from 
men of all Circles and not of that Circle only 
in which the vacancy occurs, but promotion 
should not involve transfer. - 

I do not object to the appointment of Euro- 
peans as well as Natives if they ~possess the re- 
quired qualifications. In addition to a good 
knowledge of English a Superintendent must 
know the vernacular of the Division and should 
be able to mix freely with the people when he 
goes on tour. 


25th April 1887, 


Examination of Munsai Masomep Sazawar, Postmaster of Léhore. . 


I have 26 years’ service in the Department and 
entered as a clerk on Rs, 80 when I was of the 
age of 20, Lam now drawing Rs. 440, . 

I wish to say that the system of: recruiting 
as obtaining in the Post Office of India is all 
that can be desired. The various grades, 
excepting of course the highest, are open 
to Asiatics and Europeans alike, I am 
of opinion that the Post Office of India 
cannot do entirely. without Europeans, and 
that to maintain its efficiency a fair propor-’ 
tion of Europeans is indispensible. I must not, 
however, be understood to speak disparagingly 


of Natives; on the contrary I am able to 
say from experience that they are excellent 
officers on the whole, but I maiptain that 
Europeans are more manly, their. powers 
of organization are superior and their influence 
with the District and Military Officers is greater. 
As an illustration I may add that Europeans are 
more successful in the field‘and on occasions of 
movements of troops for mancuvres and on the 
frontier. In support of this I may mention that 
during the Afghan Campaigns of 1879 and 1880, 
and in the Burma Expedition and in the Camps 
of Exercise held from time to time, tho success - 
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of the Department has been due to the exclusive 
employment of European Agency for adminis- 
tration and direction. . The Native element is, 
I think, fairly represented in the various grades 
carrying salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards. The 
Deputy Comptroller, Post Office, on a salary of 
Rs. 900, is a Native, as also was the late Post- 


‘master General of the North-West Pvrovinces, 


but as vacancies occur, further encouragement 
should be given by the employment of deserving 
Natives in the higher grades. 


I think a proportion of duly qualified Natives 
might be safely appointed to fill all appointments 
below the rank of a Postmaster General including 
the Accounts Branch of the Department. -The 

osts of Postmasters General I would reserve for 
furopeans, and if it is desirable to extend the 
employment of Asiatics to the same, I woild 
have none but the very best men available, I 
mean, men like Mr. Badshah, the present Post- 
master. General of the North-West Provinces. 


“But Natives duly qualified to be the equals of ; 


the Europeans have better chances of advance- 
ment in other Departments of Government than 
the Post Office, even if they started as Superin- 
tendents of Post Offices or Postmasters in the 
higher grades, which of course could not be done, 


as they must enter the lower grades and work . 


their way up. Thé Post Office of India is miser- 
ably underpaid, and is not only overworked but 
its responsibilities are very heavy, while promotion 


is very slow, and I am afraid that duly qualified - 


Natives, in the strict sense of the term, would 
not care to join it-so long as the ‘present state of 
things continues, 
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I can quote several instances of the slow rate 
of promotion in the Department, but I think one 
will be quite sufficient for my present purpose. 
And it is noteworthy that this has reference to 
Europeans who, according to the discontented 
few; are the favored party, . 


A gentleman by birth and education joined 
the Department about 17 years ago, and although 
his work has been uniformly good and has been, 
I believe, acknowledged more than once, the 
Post Office of “India has not yet.been able to find 
a place for him in the first grade of Superintend- 
ents carrying a salary of Rs, 400 rising to 50v. 
As TI have said already, such instances could be 
multiplied. The slowness of promotion is nut 
uniform and -therefore the defect might be 
remedied by promotion from an Imperial list, but I 
am altogether opposed to transfers. A Punjabi 
could be of little use in Burma and a Bengali 
and a Madrassi could do better in their own parts 
of the country than in the Punjab. - BA 

The Post Office of India, then, in view of the 
means at its disposal, is to my mind adininistered 
on the most liberal principles, and I think there 
can be no better proof of this than the unparalleled 
and wonderful success it has attained as shown . 
by the latest published “report of the Director 
General. The Department might be made more 
attractive to really good men hy raising the 
salaries of certain grades and by extending to its 
Uncovenanted officers the concession of counting 
furlough as service for pension which is, I believe, 
already done in other Public Departments. 


I have not visited England, but I have gone by 


’ sea to Aden, indeed to Jeddah. 


Sittings at Simla, 


WITNESS No. XII.—6th Jwne 1887. 


Examination of Panprr Satie Ram, Superintendent, Postal Department. 


The President. 


To what sect of Bréhmans do you belong ?— 
T am a Séraswat Bréhman. 

"What is your grade in the Post Office ?—I 
am a Superintendent. 

When did you enter the Department,?—In 
1867 in the grade formerly called Sub-Inspect- 
‘or, on Rs. 50 per mensem. 

Where were you educated ?—Chiefly in the 
Panjab and, for a short time, in Benares. My 
family belonged originally to the Punjab, but is 


" now settled at Benares and Gazipur in the North- 


West Provinces’ My uncle isa land-holder in 
the Ghézipur District and Vice-President _ of 
the Gdzipur Municipality and also an honorary 
Magistrate. My grand-father was in the army 
of the late Ranjit Singh. My father was 
married at Benares and died when very’ young. 
After the annexation of the Panjab by the British 
the jéghir which had been granted to my grand- 
father by Ranjit Singh was resumed; my family 
has ancestral property in the Gazipur District, of 
which the gross rental is between Rs, 55,000 
and Rs. 60,000 a year. 


Are any other members of your family in the . 


Public Service ?—No. 


How long did you remain in the Inspector’s 
grade ?—About three years. 

Had you had any experience of public business 
before you entered the Department ?—No. 
_ How did you learn your duties ?—A week or 


- ten days previous to my appointment I attended 


a, Post Office and was shown the duties of a Post- 
master and after that, the Superintendent of the 
Division took me with him on tour for couple of 
months and showed me Lnspector’s work. After 
six months in the Inspector’s grade, I was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Postmaster of Azamgahr on 
Rs. 75.- “I occupied that position for about a 
‘couple of mouths and would then have reverted 
tomy originalSub-Inspectorship. Butin themean 
time that post had been abolished and a new 
Inspectorship sanctioned in the Imperial Depart- 
ment with a salary of Rs. 50 rising to Rs. 75 ; and 
to that post I was appointed. I should explain 
that the District Dak Departmentis managed by 
the Postmaster General under the local Gov- 
ernment, and the salaries of Sub-Inspectors were 
formerly paid out of the District dék funds. 
After you became Inspector where did you serve 
?—In Busti, Azamgahr, and Gorakhpur. I have 
never served in any other districts as Inspector ; 
jsubsequently I was promoted to act temporarily 
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us Postmaster of Manpuri on Rs. 150 to 
‘Rs. 200 and then as Officiating Superintendent 
of the Agra Division. Subsequently I got a 
Head Clerkship in the Allahabad Post Office on 
Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 140; in that capacity I 
acted until I was transferred to the Postmaster 
General’s Office as Head Clerk of the Delhi Office 
on an equal salary, and there I remained for 
about six years with intervals in which I was 
officiating as Superintendent. I also officiated 
in the higher Postmaster’s grade on Rs. 175 
rising to Rs. 225 at Gwalior until I was promoted 
to a permanent Postmastership at Mirzdpur. 
After four years’ service in that post-I was 
transferred at my own request to Gorakhpur 
on the same pay, and three or four months after- 


wards was appointed to officiate as Superin- . 


tendent in the same Division, which appointment 

Lheld for about fourteen months. I was then 

ordered to proceed to Bareilly to officiate as 

Superintendent of Post Offices there. After 

three or four months I reverted to my substantive 

appointment as Postmaster at Gorakhpur and 

shortly afterwards my pay was raised from Rs. 150 

to Rs. 200. I remained there about six months 

and was then appointed to officiate as Examiner 
of Accounts. In those days a certain number of 

Superintendents were told off to examine accounts. 

I officiated as Examiner of Accounts in the 

Bareilly Division, in the Meerut Division, in .the 

Oudh Division and in the Allahabad Division, until 

T again reverted to my substantive appointment. 

Soe eight months after that T again got officiat- 

ing promotion as Postmaster at Benares on 

Rs, 250 rising to Rs, 300, and after eighteen 

months there 1 reverted to my former post. 

At this time I was offered a Deputy Collectorship 
_on Rs 250 a month by the Board of Revenue, 

North-West Provinces, but I was too deeply 

interested in the success of the Revenue Money 

Order system to think of my own private interests, 

and had consequently to decline the offer. That 

was a system of my own devising. Before bring- 

ing it to the notice of the Postmaster-General I 
. had given it,a three months’ trial inthe Gorakh- 
pur District with the concurrence and assistance 
of the Collector of the District and had found it 
very popular. : 

Will you kindly explain to us the details of 
that system ?—It is a system which enables 
land-holders to pay revenue dues through the 
Post Office by means of money orders. 

These money orders are in a special form, are 
they not ?—They are now, since the system has 
been adopted, but while the scheme was in the 
stage of experiment I made use of the ordinary 
forms. o xs : 

‘ The object of the system is to enable the land- 
holder to avoid the trouble of a journey to the 
Tahsil ?—Yes. : 

Can you as a land-holder tell. us whether the 
system is advantageous in any other respect — 
Yes, I can say that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred where the land-holder goes to the 
Tshsil he has to pay something to the Tahsil 
Amlahs, I can also say that in my twenty years’ 
experience I have never come across a Tahsil 
Amlah who would do the work for nothing. I 
first brought the system to the notice of Mr. 
Kennedy, the Collector, who at once permitted 
its introduction tentatively in two Tahsils and it 
worked so well that during the first three months 
I believe three hundred money-orders of that 
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class were applied for. I then reported the 
system and the results obtained to the Post- 
master General, and in due course it went before 
the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
who obtained leave from the Local Government 
to give it a six months’ trial. . It is now univer- 
sally adopted in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and fromthe first of the last month through- 
out the Lower Provinces of Bengal ‘and Behar. 
It is more difficult to work the system in the 
North-West owing to the fact that there are so 
many centres of payment in the Districts, where- 
as, in Bengal, payments of revenue are all made 
at the head-quarters of the District. The ‘pay- 
ment of revenue by money-order .is limited to 
sunis‘of Rs, 50 and under. I have the returns 
of the last-year which I will put in. The most 
remarkable fact that I have noticed in con- 
nection with the working of the Revenue 
Money-order system is that a very large number 
of such orders are issued from Post Offices 
situated at Tahsil stations for payment to the 
local Tahsild4rs. In such cases it cannot be said 
that the zamindérs made use of the Revenue 
Money-order system to save themselves‘ the 
expense and trouble of a journey to the Tahsil 
for they have to come to the Tahsil: town, but 


instead of paying the money into the Tahsil,-- 


which is generally a few yards off, they prefer 
paying into the Post Office. There can be no 
more conclusive proof of the popularity of the 
system with the revenue-payers who evidently 
see some other and more substantial advantages . 
iv the use of the system than merely the saving 
of trouble and expense which a journey to the 
Tahsil involves. Se 

‘But numerous as the advantages of the system 
are the success with which it has been worked in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh is due 
mainly to the cordial co-operation and help which 
I have invariably received from the District 
officers. If it had not been for their sympathy 
and support it would have been difficult to work 
out the scheme successfully. 

I believe there has also been introduced a 
system of payment of rent to Zaminddrs by 


postal money-order issued in a special form ?7— . 


Yes, that also was my idea. 

Will you: kindly explain the details ?—The 
tenant goes to the Post Office and fills up a form, 
or gets it filled up free of all charge. That. 
form differs from the ordinary money-order in 
that it contains particulars as to the village or 
the Mahal ‘on account of which,the rent is pay- 
able as well as the name of the sender and the 
payee and the particular period for which the 
rent is paid, that is to say, the hist. 


Does this form of money-order afford protection 
to the tenant from fraud ?—Yes, in different ways, 
In the first place it is customary with land. - 
lords to deal with their tenants through Karindas. 
These ‘Karindas are not less prone to exact 
gratuities than the Tahsil Amlabs. Not unfre- 
quently they refuse or omit to give receipts, 
and if they do, they sometimes give a receipt, 
for @ less sum than was actually paid. Or 
it may be that the Karinda does -give a correct 
receipt, and it is tenant who claims to have paid 
more than he really paid. The new system will: 


“protect the tenant from the Karindas and the 


Karindas from the tenant, should either party be 
disposed to cheat the other, 
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Does it also protect the tenant from having. 


the amount paid by him credited, not to a kist 
which he intended to discharge, but to an arrear 
which is barred by emulation ?—Yes, under the 
money-order system the. tenant is able to prove 
in respect of what kist the payment was made, 
for it appears on the face of the order. Under 
the old system the tenant might produce ten 
witnesses to prove that his payment was. made 
for a current demand, but the landlord might 
produce twenty to prove the contrary, or rely 
on the receipt given by his Karindes which the 


‘ tenant could not read, 


I believe that in Bengal, notwithstanding legis- 
lative prohibition, it is the.case that illegal cesses 
are still sometimes enforced?—That is the 
general complaint. a 

The new system of payment of rent by money- 
order, if it is adopted in Bengal, will protect the 


_ tenant from the payment of illegal’ cesses ?— ~ 


Yes, 
Can you say of your own’ knowledge whether 
these cesses are still enforced ?—Yes. ; 
The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 


- How do you know that ?—Because T am myself 
a land-holder, and moreover I have some intimate 
friends among the land-owners in Bengal who 
have told me so, 2 


The President. 


Am rightly informed that owing to the ex- 


pense entailed upon the rayat in legal proceedings 
on payment of the rent into Court he prefers 


. to pay the cess rather than contest it ?—That 


is the case. 

Where has this system been introduced ?— 
Throughout the whole of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh since thé beginning of March 
last. © 7 

Has it been done with the concurrence. of the 
local Government ?—I personally consulted a very 
large number of Collectors and Commissioners 
before obtaining sanction to the introduction of 
the system. They were all in favor of it. It 
was they who suggested that it was most im- 
portant that the receipt which the tenant would 


_ get through the Post Office and the- coupon 


which gave the details of the transaction should 
both state on account of which kist the money 
was paid, To meet this requirement .I provided 
astamp called a kist stamp. It is printed in 


_ the vernacular and ia stamped on the receipt 


which comes back to the tenant as well as on the 
paper which is handed over with the money ‘to 
the landlord; and we have notified that no alter- 
ations in the impression of that stamp will on 
any account be recognized, As I said before, the 
system was introduced on the first of March last. 
It is very difficult to reach the tenants, but 


. notwithstanding, in the very first month we 


‘issued between twelve and thirteen hundred 
money-orders of this class, and in the following 
month, although our returns for April are in- 
complete, the number has risen to two thousand 
four hundred, That, I think, shows that the 
system is very. popular with the tenants. 


Do you know of any instances in which valu- 
able suggestions made by Natives in thé De. 
artment have been ignored by the Heads of the 
Departement tI know. of none; and my experi- 


{ 
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ence has been quitethe reverse. I have myself 
always been met half way in every suggestion for 
an improvement I have been able to offer, In 
fact I do not think that the authorities in the 
Department or out of it could have given me 
more encouragement than they have as regards 
the two improvements which I have just ex- 
plained. : : 


With regard to the constitution of the De- 
partment would you advocate its division into 
an upper and a lower service, so that you might 
recruit men of better education for the upper 

, grades than for the lower ?—-Yes; I think that 
would be an advantage. : 


Where would you draw the line between your 
upper and lower services ?—At Superintendents, 
Inspectors would belong to the lower service. 


The Honourable Mr, Quinton. 


What is the highest pay of an Inspector ? 
An Inspector in the local circles gets from Rs. 60 
to Rs.:100. (To the President.) I would place 
Postmasterships also, excepting the Presidency, 


‘and perhaps: one or two of the other more 


important Postmasterships, in the lower service. 


. Would you bar all promotion from the lower 
to the higher service ?—As a general rule I would 
get the best men for the upper service without any 
consideration whether they belonged to the lower 
service or not. That is to say, I would not pro- 
mote a man from the lower to the higher service 
as a matter of right. 


What class of Natives, using the term in the 
statutory sense, do you think you would get for 
the upper grades of the Postal service if one were. 
established ?—I should take men of good educa- 
tion and belonging to respectable families, but 
I would not look entirely to social position though 
I would not ignore it altogether. My first. con-’ 
sideration woald be the man’s ability. 


Would you recruit by a system of com- — 
petitive examination or by selection ?—I do not 
think it, would be necessary to have an examina- 
tion to test a candidate’s literary attainments, 
because that would have béen done by the Univer- 
sities. I would have a-system of nomination 
tempered.by competition. For instance, if the - 
Heads of Circles sent up ten men -each to the 
Director General there might be competition 
‘between those men. - ; 


You would, I understand, insist on some educa- 
tional qualification ?—Yes. 


Up to what standard? I should like to get - 
the best man.I could. For instance if among the 
applicants there were fifty of men who had 
passed the entrance examination and fifty who 
had passed the F.A. and fifty who had passed the 
B,A., I should prefer to get as many of the 
highest class as I could. Of course my remarks 
are only applicable to Statutory Natives. I 
would not accept any one who had not an educa- 
tional qualification equal at least. to that of F. A. 


What other qualifications would you insist 
upon for the superior appointments ?—Physical 
qualifications. The candidate should be able 
to ride and. to do hard work and have no 
objection to serve in any Province of India. 
Ordinarily I would keep Natives of India in 
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their own Provinces, but in cases of emergency 
they should be prepared to go wherever they 
might be ordered, that is, if they belonged to the 
superior service. . 
Do you consider it necessary to restrict the 
employment of any class in the Department ?— 
No. i think all classes are equally fit, provided 
they have the necessary qualifications. I do-not 
think there is any question of race in this matter. 


Have you had men of different nationalities 
‘serving under you ?—Yes over’ me, under me, 
and with me. : 


Speaking of the men who have served under 
ou what is your opinion of. the  qualifi- 
cations of the several races for service in the 
Department ?—I think Asiatics and Europeans 
are equally capable of doing good work in the 
Post Office. Ofcourse I am speaking generally. 
I have seen very competent and very incompe- 
‘tent Asiatics and very competent and very 
incompetent. Europeans. Of course there are 
certain appointments which are specially suited 
to special classes. There are appointments 
more suitable for Europeans than Asiatics, 
while there ate others from which I would like 
to see. Europeans excluded altogether. For 
instance as regards Europeans and Eurasians 
we have a sorting section, called the sea section, 
in which the letters are sorted for Europe. I 
think a European is physically and owing to his 
freedom from prejudices more fitted for that 
kind of work. Thea there is the. Railway Mail 
Service. Some Asiatics have done wonderfully 
well in that service, but generally Huropeans are 
more fitted for the work. The duties are such 
as bring them into contact with a class of 


Europeans who have generally very little sym- | 


pathy with Asiatics. 


And I suppose it is frequently necessary to put 
pressure on the Railway Department to forward 
the mails ?—I do not adduce that as a reason 
for excluding Natives from that branch of the 
Department, but what I say is that a European 
can command respect from a certain class 
of Europeans and to a greater extent than a 
Native can. On the other hand, there are appoint- 
.ments which I think are more suitable for Na- 
tives—for instance, all Inspectorships, without 
taking into account what their pay may be, 
and Managerships of dead letter offices, I 
have myself acted in the dead letter office under 
European Superintendents and it is my deli- 
berate opinion that a Native is more fitted to take 
charge of a dead letter office than a European. 
Again, I am of opinion that a Native officer can 
much more effectually detect and put a stop 
to corruption and dishonesty on the part of 


Native subordinates than a European can, Take’ 


the instance of the Simla line. It is notorious that 
so long as this line was in charge of European 
.officers corruption and dishonesty on the part of 
Native subordinates could never be put a stop to, 
It was only when a Native Superintendent was 
placed in charge of the line, that these blots were 
effectually removed and the management of the 
line brought to its present state of perfection. 
The success cf Natives in this particular of course 
18,10 my opinion, due to the fact that they under- 
stand Native subordinates better and are less 
liable to be deceived, They know and hear 
much which will never reach the ears of European 


officers who necessarily live more or less isolated 
from the Native community. 


Are the Europeans and Eurasians who seek 
employment in the Department more suited for 
active work than sedentary duties ?—That is not 
my opinion. The work of an Inspector is not 
sedentary. I do not.think there is any other 
officer from whom greater activity is required, 
and yet I would have Native and not Huropean 
Inspectors. Then my opinion is thai the 
Examiners of accounts, whether travelling or 
stationary, should always be Natives, I have seen 
the work of both Native and European Exa- 
miners and my opinion is that the Native has 
more aptitude for the work of Examiner than 
the European. 


‘The Honourable Mr. Quinton, 


Are they better accountants ?—I cannot give 


any positive opinion as to that, but I can honestly 
say that I have always preferred the work of 
Native Examiners as a class. 


The President. _ 
Do you consider they exhibit more patient care 


and accuracy than Europeans in the investiga~ 
tion of details ?—It may be so. 


How would you recruit Inspectors and Post- ° 


masters ?—I would insist on their’ possessing. a 
certain standard of educational qualification, but 
beyond that I would leave the selection of Post- 
maters and Inspectors to local authorities. © - 
Do you approve of the system of promoting by 
Circles ?—No, it causes great hardships owing to 
the fact that promotion may be slower in’ one 
Circle than in another. 
ment is one for the whole of Inda, there is no 
reason why there should be Circle promotions, 


*’ The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 
Did you not say that you thought Natives of 


India should as far as possible be employed - 


in their own Provinces ?—We are not necessarily 
transferred when we are promoted. m Uke 


Have you ever served in other Circles than the © 


North-West Provinces ?—I have ' never. served 
outside the North-West Provinces. 


Do you know whether: Native officers willing- 
ly serve in other Provinces than that in which 
their families are settled ?—I do not know, but 
I think that if they object to go outside their 
own Province, they are not fit for the appoint- 


ments, , 
The President. 


Is there any ground for the -suggestion that 
promotion has been unfairly distributed in this 
Department ?—No. ‘ There are discontented men 


in every service, but] am not aware of any case- 


in which it could be clearly shown that injustice 
has been done, 


‘Is the. Postal service of such enainne ‘that 
the Head of the Department is compelled to make 
selection in order to secure efficiency ?—Yes, 
If promotion had always been by seniority I do 


not think the Department would be as efficient 
as.it is, ; 


Do you know of any instance in which 
the selection has been generally regarded as 
unfair?—No, In every case of promotion I have 
known there have been discontented men, but I 


avon of no case in which actual injustice was 
one. 


Moreover, as the Depart-. 
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As between Asiatic Natives and other classes 
employed in the Department, do you know of 
any instance of Asiatic Natives having been 
unfairly dealt with ?—I do not know that any- 
body has been unfairly dealt with on the ground 
of race or that anybody has been unfairly dealt 
with at all.’ There have been cases in which 
people thonght they had been unfairly dealt 
with, 


Have you anything to say as to the conditions 
ofservice in the Department ?—The Department 
is very lowly paid, especially in the Superintend- 
ent grade, if you take into consideration the duties 
and responsibilities and the peer of Superin- 
tendents. The lowest pay of Superintendents is 
Rs. 200 and they can make appointments up to 
Rs, 80, transfer up to Rs. 30, and dismiss up to 
Rg. 20, The Superintendent in the Post Office has 
much more powertban a Superintendent of Police, 
and in the matter of patronage I believe he has 
greater power than many other officers in the 
Department, and yet his pay is only that ofa 
Second Grade Tahuildér. I do not mean that 
Rs, 200 is too small to enter the grade upon, but 
for men who have been Superintendents for 
five or ten years it is very small pay. 


- What isthe highest pay of a Superintendent f— 
Rs. 600, the lowest pay of a Subordinate 
Judge. 


Do you consider that the pay of Superin- 
tendents should be higher in order to attract good 
men to the Department ?—Yes, and also because 
the low scale of pay degrades them in the eyes 
of the higher officers of Government. As an in- 
stance of this I will cite my own case. I was in 
Calontta on the Jubilee day and therefore could 
not attend the Jubilee Darbar at Benares, On my 
return to head-quarters I was told by my friends 
that I lad been ranked in the Darbér below 
First Grade Tahsildérs, notwithstanding the im- 
portant nature of my duties and the fact that 1 
correspond directly not only with Commissioners 
and Collectors but also with the Board of Reve- 
nue and the Local Government. I made no 
protest because I received no official communica- 
tion as to the place which had been assigned 
to me: but when afterwards I made private 
enquiries I was told that, having no defined 
position, my place had been accorded with refer- 
ence to my pay. : 


Do you consider that the lower grades of the 
Department are sufficiently paid ?—~Not the very 


lowest, but we cannot afford to pay them higher, . 


because the ate Segheptia being a progressive one, 
unless we work cheaply we cannot extend our 
operations. : 


The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 
Have you any difficulty in getting capable 


men on the present pay ?—Taking the average 
I do not think we get bad men. I think we do 


* not compare badly with any other Department 


as regards honesty, integrity and good work. 


The President. 


T believe the lowest salaries are often paid to 
men who have some other employment 7—I was 
referring to the Imperial Department men. 


‘ 
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Do you consider the employés of the Depart- 
ment fairly honest ?—I consider they are more 
than fairly honest. They compare favorably 
with any other Department, In fact taking their 
pay, and the enormously large sums of money they 
have to deal with, into consideration they are 
more honest than you would expect them to be. 


Do you know whether they ever supplemen 
their incomes by taking unauthorized fees ?. 
Some cases of that kind have come to light, ba 
very few when you consider the amount of mone 
that passes throngh the hands of the low 
paid officers and the number of people wii 
whom they deal. Onr supervision is very stritt 
and when such a case occurs we always sift it 
to the bottom and punish the official severely if 
guilty. A Sub-Postmaster in issuing. mopey- 
orders may sometimes take a couple of pice, f bat 
such cases are very rare and of the most trjvial 
character. 










Have you anything to say as regards prdmo- 
tion in the Department ?—We have six appgint- 
ments in the Department below the post of 
Director General which at present constitut@ the 
superior service, viz., five Postmaster Gene- 
ralships and one Deputy Director Generalhip. 
Until recently three of these appointments wére in 
the hands of Uncovenanted officers of the Depart- 
ment, but one by one they have been 
drawn antil now ; out of these six appoint 
five are held by Covenanted Civilians and o 
a Military Officer. ; 


Is not one of these Covenanted Civili 
Asiatic ?—Yes, but he is a Covenanted 
nevertheless. No doubt it is very necesgary for 
the welfare of the Department that there shjould be 
some Covenanted Civilians at the head of (i 
it gives prestige to the Department in 
with Local Governments and Heads of /Depart- 
ments, We have a Postmaster |General 
recently appointed in Beg~al, a Covenanted Civil- 
ian, who, before he entered the Depprtment, 
was & Secretary to thy Besgal’ Government. I 
refer to Mr. Kisch, J} a8 he who introduced the 
Revenue Money aor gtem Ihave spoken of 
into Bengal, and I {know for certain that it was 
due to his influent, } th the Bengal Govern- 
ment that he got the b: iness so smoothly and 
quickly settled. I go'not mean to say that a 
man of Mr. Kisch’, ,tbility would not have had 
that influence if he h,gl not been a member of the 
Civil Service, but I think the fact of his being so, 
and his former connection with the Bengal 
Secretariat, conduced greatly to the result. It 
may be said that these Lsuenign arenot closed 
to Uncovenanted men, 
because the fact remaiz,s that they are practically 
closed to us. 
that there was not a single Uncovenanted officer 
in the Department who was fit for the post of 
Postmaster General, it would have been another 
thing, but so faras lam aware the Director General 
has never expressed any such opinion, and yet no 
‘Uncovenanted civilian holdsa Postmaster Gene- 
ralship. I think that at least two if not three of 
these appointments should be reserved for Uncove- 
nanted officers. In a large Department like the 
Post Office of India there must surely be two 
or three European or Naj ive officers who would 
be fit to hold these ap} intments. There is 
another point I wish to r4 w to. The fifty-five 


j 


at that is not endugh, . 


If the Director General had said 


A 


/ 
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years’ role is virtually ignored in this Department, 
I do not mean to say that all men above fifty-tive 
are inefficient, bat there can be no doubt that 
younger’ men are more energetic and vigorous 
and therefore more suited for the duties required 
of Postal officers. I do not object toan Un- 
covenanted officer who has attained the age of 
fifty-five being allowed to remain in the service 
when he is a man of exceptional ability, but the 
mere plea that a man doos not neglect his work 
or is not altogether incapable is not a sufticiont 
reason for retaining bim in the service. Tho 
number of the higher paid appointmonts in the 
Department is so few compared with that of the 
lower appointments that promotion is exceedingly 
slow and dilficult. 


The Director General. 


How many cases of dishonesty have occurred 
- in the Revenue Money Order Department ?— 
In the last year there was one case in whicha 
man einbezzled Rs. 63, although the total trans- 
actions amounted to nearly eleven kikhs of 
‘rupees, The year before last our transaction 
atnounted to seven )ikhs of rupees and only one 
case of dishonesty occurred in which a sum of 
Rs. 22 was embezzled, 


The President. 


Have you .anytuing. further to say f—Yes, as 
ala promotion in the Department, Natives as 
a class labour under this peculiar hardship that 

they always enter the Department at the bottom 
where the pay is.uot sufficiently high to attract 
men who in time may become fit to hold the higher 
appointments, so that notwithstanding the good 
intentions of the Head of the Department to 
give Natives higher appointments, very few 
Natives really prove themselves fit to take up 
these appointments. This is due to the fact 
that Natives are never directly appointed to the 
higher posts in the Department but always have 
to enter at the bottom. My own was an 
exceptional case. I wish to point out that it is 
owing to the majority of the Natives in the 
Department having entered the service in the 
lowest grade that so few of them-have been 
found sufficiently qualified to be entitled to 
promotion. 

Wonld not that defect be remedied by the divi- 
‘sion of the service into superior and subordinate 

grades 7—Yes, and I would add that, although 
I do not mean to say that promotion in the De- 
partmeat always goes by seniority, I think 
that too much attention is paid to seniority, 


Do you think that there are many educated 
Natiyes who, looking to the work which is 
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required of Superintendents, would elect to enter 
the Postal Department in that grado rathor than 
the Judicial and other Departments of Govern. 


“ment 2—Of course the openings in the Judicial 


and Exeeutive Departments aro mora numerous 
and the pay higher, but I think that if you offor 
sufficient inducements you will have no diftioulty 
iu obtaining competent Natives toonter the sor 
vico in tho higher grade, When I say competent 
Natives I monn Natives of energy as well as 
ability and iutelligenco, 


Did you over volunteer for field sorvico P—I 
was nevor asked todo so, [At the closo of the 
sitting tho witness asked to make o further stato- 
mont.} I wish to add that I have rocontly svou 
in some public prints charges that favoritism is 
boing shown to Luropoans, aud that ollicinls in tho 
Department employ their own relatives. I 
think it is due to tho Natives in tho Department, 
at least so far as the North-Wost is concerned, to 
say that these sentiments uro not shared by 
them. It is my deliberate opinion that if it hud 
not been for the presont head of the Postal 
Departmont thore would bo vory few Natives in 
the higher ranka, I agroo with overy word that 
has been gnid by Nr. Shoridan. I do not dony that 
there are some European mombers of the Dupart- 
ment who are related to officials in the Departinont, 
but if one Europonn has ono relative in tho 
Department thoro are at least fifty Natives in the 
Department who have fifty rolntivea thoro, In tho 
North-West it is the rulo. I have mysolf supor- 
seded Europeans many times and have beon 
superseded by Europoans, but I was nevor 
superseded by a European becauso ho was o 
European, nor havo I over anpurseded Huropoan 
because Iwasa Native. Those promotions aro 
always made on public grounds. Me. Honry 
Sheridan is a gontleman who is stated to havo 
obtained undue promotion since he catered the 
Department. The fact is that though Mr. 
Sheridan has compiled o Railway Mail Service 
Handbook: still ho has got no substantive 
promotion. Mr, Massa got special promotion 


for special ability in compiling a Forvign Post - 


Handbook while on 3 months’ privilugo loave. 
Lest it may bo thought that the sentiments 
expressed in these newspapers are the sontimonts 
of Natives in the North-West I give thom the 
most emphatic contradiction. 


The President. 


Is progress being mado in the education of 
the more vigorous races of the North-West 
and Punjab ?—Education is progressing, but not 
I think with the same rapidity os in the Lower 
Provinces. Still we are making some progrous, 
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India. Heturn of- Rent Money-Order work done in several Districts of the North-West ° 

































— inees and Ty i 
So oes Province Oudh during the month of April1887. 
Seo, ITI. 
—_ - . [Total number 
Pandit ? of Rent Total value of | Total amount of : 
Salig Ram. Names of Districts, Money: Rent Money- Commission REMARKS. 
Orders issued. realized. . 
Rs. 2. p. Rs. & Pp, 
Agra ie as ves ies 45 1,032 10 9 13.6 0 
Aligach —... es es ol 18 932 15 6 10 8 0 
Allahabad .. wd eo ua 267 2,162 10 7 45 12 0 
Azamgarh ... ves we wee 170 1,545 3 6 29 12 0 
Ballia oy on aes > ad eee ll 40 14 0 110 0. 
_ Banda - w. = wa ss 16 102 10 2 210 0 
Bareilly ... ‘ee ae wee 59 348 4 6 8 8 0 
Basti mm ae see . ou 89 |}. 1,171 1 9 19 0 0 
Benares... aes oe ie 42 484 7 6 8 6 0 
Bijnor se aeik a 9 122 11 9 220 
Buldaun i... a3, oon An 58 787 6 6 12 8 0 
Buandshahr ste aes oo 356 8,050 1 0 112 10 0 
Cawnpore ... tee Pe a age 57 5447 9 10 20 
Dehra-Dun... ne ee aa vee ee: Seu he 
- > Etah _ «ae ove ii : 14 179 8 3 210 0 
Etawak _... ase eee eae 243 4,170 8 6 61 4 0 
Furruckabad an Ls Se nae 117 1,544 7 0 23 6 0 
Fatehpur ... eee ies aad 1 4911 0 08 0 
“. Ghazipur ... tem. oe aed 24 4} 231 4.9 460 
Gorakhpur... on so ww] 178 772 411 2412 0 
Hamirpur ... ieee’ ses mae 1 2 0 0 040 
Jalaun aoe se au ver oaeuee ween > iareke 
Jaunpur... oot tee se 74 706 5 11 13:12 0 
Jhansi - ..., wae Si aes sess ; serve e. wapeage 
Lalitpur... on ae we mee beeane ssate 
Mainpuri .. aes ose iss * 86 1,197° 0 8 18 0 0 
Meerut... > ae aioe a 16 301 4 3 440 
Mirzapur ... eee see Sas 106 1,232 4 0 20 0 0 
Moradabad eve wes ne 61 642 0 6 1114 0 
Muttra tes sts ex 32 847 2 6 ll 6 0 
Muzaffarnagar tas aaa eat 13 419 2 6 6 00 
Pilibhit ... 5. ued ue.* ae 6 34 9 6 012 0 
Saharanpur... . ove oe ee 14 - 22611 3 3.8 0 
Shahjahanpur ove tee anf 40 462 14 6 8 40 
Total for N.-W.P. ~ 2,223 30,347 12 10 491 12 0 
OUDH. 
Bahraich ... | ine ~ wi 4 : 63 0 0 120 
Bara-Banki oy at ce od 15 |. 155 -9 6 212 0 
Fyzabad... see ver “eee 18 325 5 0° 440 
Gonda ove sey ene J eas 28 680 15 10 810 0 
Hardoli ..., oe se iss 7 : 97 4 0 160 
Kheri re ie eve sel teneee toons seeees 
Lucknow ... haan : oe ny) 13 200 12 0 -212 0 
Partapgarh ae: be as 21 657 10 9 734 0 
Rae-Bareli...  . ae ae wea 4 61 2 0 014 0 
Sitapur... awe: eas waa 2 66 8 0 100 
Sultanpur ... v8 a eu 21 226 4 6 314 0 
Unao “one os tes ee 12 137 10 6 240 
Total for Oudh aoe] 145 2,672 2 1 ; 36 12 0 
Graxp ToTaL... 2,368 33,019 14 11 528 8 0 . 
SALIG RAM, 
Camp Simla, the } Superintendent, Revenue Money-Order Operations, 
“11th June 1887. North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
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* Return of Revenue Money-Order work done in several Districts of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh during the year 1886-87. - 


nr 














x Total 
7 abated Total value of . | Total Amount : 
Names of Districts, ° Mone Revenue Money of Commssion RrRMazKS. 
: ug money) Orders issued. realized. 
Orders 
issued. 
Rs. a 
N.-W. PROVINCES. 2 
Agra ue nents 103 . 3,611 9 9 43 2 0.| In the districts marked* the system 
Aligarh... ae ae aa 129 7,815 11 8 86 10 0] has been in force throughout the 
Allahabad. 377 6,932 15 7 97 8 0| year. ~ . 
*Azamgarh 8,794 1,67,389 2 10 2,251 7 0/2, Inthe remaining districts of the 
*Ballia ... 3,433 53,162 13 11 797 11 0] North-Western Provinces the 
Banda ... ow oe 457 25,911 11 4 381 12 0] system was introduced only on the 
Barreilly eve see See 355 8,470 9 8 109 14 0| 1st August 1886, so that the figures 
*Basti ... iss teh ise 11,613 1,57,647 93 2,475 10 0] given against them represent the 
*Benares uae ae 169 3,087 10 6 44 4 0} result of only 8 months’ work. 
Bijnor... wes. fens 83 2,411 3 5 29 12 013. In Oudh the system was intro- 
Budaun week © tase i 649 18,362 1 5 244 0 O| duced on the 1st October 1886 and 
‘Bulandshahr ... PnrcTs _ 1,087 52,665 4 9 611 6 0] the figures given against Oudh 
Cawnpore ‘ens one 65 2,501 12 10 3112 0| districts in this return are therefore 
Debra-Dun wn | eve 2 48 0 0 4 0} the result of only 6 months’ work. 
Etah ... see tes ae 301 9,900 14 1 116 4 0 : . : 
Etawah... eas aoe? 202 5,641 12 0 70 2 0 
Furruckabad ... wes one 188 4,017 7 6 §2 4-0 
Fatehpur sete - 160 3,106 7 1 42 2 0 
*Ghazipur Ses toe oes 8,436 1,41,427 1 3 1,987 8 0 
*Gorakhpur_... ave in 16,416 2,82,796 14. 2 4,168 6 0 
Hamirpur ase ane oa _ 144 4,331 8 0 5114 0 
Jalaun... wee ae avs 217 8,444 10 6 101 8 0 
- Jaunpur ein ates “eiaes 1,547 22,972 5 0 332 14 0 
Thansi ... es eee See _ 89 5,201 14 10 58 12 O|, 
Lalitpur dee acces. Meer” ORGY 216 » 17,933 14 10 98 0 0 
Mainpuri eis oes os ae 25 347 11 1 5 2 0 
Meerut... ts. wad Soe eee 293 16,414 13 7 J. 186 12 0 
*Mirzapur tine seat 2 oe 374 7,802 5 3 105 6 0 
Moradabad nn wees ae ea, 150 3,854 6 0 50 8 0 
Muttra... aoe wes Meet ies - 179 5,180 12 10 6210 0 
Muzaffarnagar ove oe wf " 192] . 9,185 14 11 108 0 0 
Pilibhit... ase Sie take sae 24 671 9 4 810 0 
Saharanpur... we eee eet 8 285 * 12,216 13 2 138 14 0 
Shahjahanpur... oe ere tee 87 2,114 210 28 0 0 
Total for N..W.P. +...) 56,841 | 10,683,538 3 2 14,978 8 0 
OUDH. 
Bahraich aoe bee ae is 33 - 670 211 910 0 
Bara-Banki_... eae aes <a 88 . 1769 2 4 23 6 0 
Fyzabad oe ea ee esl 184 3,487 4 6 45 0 0 
Gonda ... aus oe oa sea 193 5,345 1 6 65 10 0 
Hardoi ... Per ois ove a 40 1,149 4 6 1412 0 
Kheri... se ave ane oes 3 144 0 0 110 0 
Lucknow is aie, Zee ee i 217 3,793 15 11 53 14 0 
Partabgarh ... ‘oon es oe 38 1,173 10 8 140 0 
Rae-Bareli ... és thy ces 80 2,462 10 8 32 12 0 
Sitapur .., ane ase oe one 4 22 8 0 08 0 
Sultanpnr ar eet 84 1,365 6 0 18 8 0 
Unao ... si ae8 *. oes 83 2,221 13 9 2612 0 
a 
Total for Oudh ..,| 1,047. 23,555 0 9 306 6 0 ; 
Granp Tora, ...{ 57,888 / 10,87,093 311) 15,284 14 0 : 
Se renters eee, 


SALIG RAM, 
Superintendent, Revenue Money-Order Operations, 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 


Simla, the. 9th June 1887. 
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India. Return of Rent Money-Order work done in several Districts of the North-West 




































Pak Ohiek: Provinces and Oudh during the month of March 1887, 
Sec. III. . ais 
— 4 © : ‘Total number, . 
Pandit of Rent Total value of Total amount of 
. Salig Ram. Names of. Districts. Money-- Rent Money-- commission REMARKS. 
Orders Orders issued. realized, - 
issued. 
Rs, a p. Rs, a p 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 

_ Agra at eae ie ars 2 113 0 «0 140 
Aligrah sie? vee or eter oN) delet AL Seas 
Allahabad ... ves isi ol 65 631 13 3 10-8 0 
Azamgarh ... vee woe" deste 3 323 2,791 7 7 57 8 0 
Ballia : ae ae “ _ 10 _ - 41: 3°2 160 
Banda oes sae uae aut Uaseseiye Qo “Mette <° oi) Peaseae 
Bareilly... 7 ee a 21 134 9 6 212 0 
Basti ae oS i ade 98 835 11 5 i6 20 
Benares”... tes aes oes 26 315 2 9 412 06 
Bijnor wee oie ae fr 22 . 689 6 6 8 6 0 
Budaun_... an a oes 29 2338 14 6 42 0 
Bulandshahr wes ie Be HM : 167 8 0 ‘214 06 
Cawnpore .. . ves wee toe 17 225 12 10 3 8 0 
Dehra-Dun... aes ace eee 1 2 00 040 
Etah is nas _ ae 9 16 3 °0 16 0 
Etawah ... . aes ee . caf? “7 27 369 5 3; 510 0 
Furruckabad ast ae seu 17 695 1 9 13 2 0 
Fatehpur ... ate oes wool saneee wactee ct Lalit © deaeacs : 
Ghazipur ... vee ive ans - 37 476-13 0 8 0 0 
Gorakhpur... ‘te a ss 76 470 21, 10 14 0 
Hamirpur ... oes as ou veneee | ws as cereee 
Jalaun wet : 3 - 5215 3 12 0-0 
Jaunpur ate jes 311 8 0 8.0 0 
Jhansi i ese ia ae a) . 
Lalitpur ©... _ ose weil? maser oP. teeteae 
Mainpuri ... aes ae eed 16 219 6 6 3.8 0 
Meerut... Tae pee we 29 A 652 411 9 40 
Mirzapur ... ee a wee 49 47612 9 8 2 0 
Moradabad... és ae wes 76 663 12 6 13 2 0 
Mottra aes nee on dea 5 133 7 il 112 0 
Muzaffarnagar ae ves oe 16 186 5 6 3.8 0 
Pilibhit ... Hs ies aren - 3 - 35 0 0 010 0 
Saharanpur ee 5 Las 19 239 6 0 400 
Shahjahanpur Pee vee Pet jee 4l 325 8 9 6 8 0 

Total for North-West Provinces 211.8 0 
OUDH. 
Bahraich ... cas a aes itis 
Bara-Banki -: ad Palin? * ee ee 014 0 
Fyzabad wee eas 212 0 

*Gonda ig va wei re 220 
Hardoi sie t any Sisl') (viii | ahs” cana 
Kheri meen “i Ble Ghtcec fe  “abiaees, Sedo OP gas 
Lucknow ... vis an sie 02 0 
Partabgarh.., is’ oe Sane 04 0 
Rae-Bareli ... aia" ae eek’ Seki Se | eres 1 ae 

“Ss Sitapur ..: aa aot 5 ees} totes fates fant ee 
_ Sultanpur .... isa ese ies 314 0 
_ Unao tes 10 oie as 8 0 
Total for Oudh ... Il 8 0 
Granp Toran 
_SALIG RAM, 
Benares, — Superintendent, Revenue Money-Order Operations, 
. North-West Provinces and Oudh. 


The Ist May 1887, 
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Wirnzss No. X11.—6th June 1887... ’ 


Tixamination of E. C. O’Brizn, Esquire, 


The President. 


I was born in India, but educated partly in 
England and partly in France. * My father was 
the Superintendent of the Preventive Service at 
Calcutta. He died at Nice when on leave, when 
I was a child. I was educated at Stonyhurst 
College and went up for the Civil Service, but 
failed at the competitive examination. My 
brother-in-law was the owner of large Zamindéri 
estates in Bengal, and I‘came to India in: my 
22nd year to learn the management of such pro- 
perty and with the prospect of becoming a 
partner in the profits. I was engaged in this 
work for a year. My brother-in-law was a 
foreigner, and after his death the Court of Wards 
took charge of the estate on behalf of his widow 
and infant daughter, As my brother-in law’s 
death put an end to my prospects of partnership 

‘ L sought other employment and took service with 
@ mercantile firm in Calcutta for » year and a 
half, I was then offered the Superintendentship - 
of the Money Order office in Calcutta which was 
then managed ‘by the Treasury Department. In 
April 1878 I was appointed to the Financial 
Department and in October 1878 joined the 
Postal. Department in the Superintendent’s grade. 
In 1880 I was attached to the Director General’s 
office as Secretary to the Manual Committee. In 
1881 I was appointed Secretary to the Director 
General. At the end of 1883 I was appointed to 
officiate as Assistant Director General and except 
for about 6 months I have held this appointment - 
ever since. 


Among other duties I have charge of the 
branch of the Director General’s office which 
_ deals with robb eries, frauds, losses, &c. The 
average yearly uumber of cases reported by 
heads of Circles is from 500 to 600. 


My experience has led me to the conclusion © 
that Europeans are better qualified than Natives 
to perform the duties connected with the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of cases of highway 
robberies, thefts of registered and insured articles ° 
and parcels, Money Order and. Savings Bank 
frauds, &c. In investigating these cases the 
responsibility rests on the Superintendent, for 
even where the enquiry is made by an Inspector 
the latter is merely the Superintendent’s assistant 
and is guided by his instructions. Even in the 
three small Circles where there are no Superin- 
tendents and where the Inspectors are im- 
mediately subordinate to the Deputy Postmaster 
General they are not in the same position as 
Superintendents. There are certain rules laid 
down for the guidance of the Superintendent in 
dealing with cases of highway robbery, fraud, 
&c., but as stated in those rules, a very great. 
deal must be left to his own discretion and he is 

‘cautioned not to adhere to any routine procedure 
but to act on his own judgment. Ten years ago 
the importance of this part of a Superintendent’s 
work was insignificant in comparison with what 
it is at present. Formerly the employés of the: 
Department—Postmasters, clerks, postinen and 
ronners—had to deal only with ordinary corre- 
spondence. There were no postal systems of 
insurance, value-payable post, Money Orders or 

Savings Banks. But in 1878 the insurance and 
value-payable systems were introduced, followed 

B 606—21 ; : 


8rd Assistant to the Director General. 


by the Money Order system in 1830 and Savings - 


Banks in 1882. The Post Office has thus become 
a great banking concern, and Head Postmasters 
and even Sub-Postmasters who had formerly to 
account for a few rupees for postage have now 
5 or 10 thousand rupees or more passing monthly 
through their hands. The value of Money Orders 
issued in 1885-86 was considerably over 9 crores 
of rupees, of whiche more than 8 lékhs-were on 
account of telegraphic Money Orders, which afford 
special opportunities to outsiders of committing 
fraud. by personation and otherwise. The deposits 
in Post Office Savings Banks at the close of that 
year exceeded 2} crores. The value of insured 
articles sent through the post during the same 
year was nearly 7 crores. ‘The cash collections 
of the Department have increased during the 
period mentioned in an enormous degree, and 
where there are no Government treasuries, Polige 
stations or other means of providing for the safe 
custody of the money, it has to be retained in 
Post Offices’or remitted in the mails, sometimes 
through dangerous part of the country. The 
risks on the one hand from burglars and highway 
robbers; and on the other from dishonest postal 
employés, have increased in proportion. The 
cases with which Superintendents have to deal 
have become much more numerous, varied and 
important. The employment of pleaders in 
Post Office cases is as a rule not resorted to except 
in specially important cases, but Superintendents 
are encouraged to conduct these cases themselves, 
and a certain amount of legal knowledge is 
therefore required from them. Post Office cases 
are generally difficult to be understood by out- 


siders owing to the complex departmental pro- : 


cedure involved, and it is often difficult to fix 
responsibility owing to the number of employés 
concerned. 


In knowledge of Postal accounts and in 
acquaintance with departmental rules and pro- 
cédure (which are essential to the proper investi- 
gation of frauds and losses) the Native Superin- 
tendent is doubtless equal to the European, but 
in the qualitiés of judgment, energy, readiness of 
resource’ in emergencies and impartiality the 
European is, in my opinion, superior. Up- 
country Natives are perhaps more energetic 
than those of other paris of India, but I believe 
the standard of education among them is not 
high, especially as regards knowledge of English. 


Natives fairly well educated in this respect 


could doubtless be found in other provinces, 
bot asa body I think they lack the energy and 


. prompiness of action necessary to make good 


Superintendents, and they are generally averse 
to leave the neighbourhood of their homes. 
Not a single Native Superintendent is on the 
list of volunteers for Field Service and this 
fact speaks for itself. I recollect two recent 
cases which will serve to show the difference 
between European and Native Superintendents. 
A European Superintendent having learnt that 
a Sub-Postmaster, who had absconded after 
embezzling Government money, was hiding in 
a distant village in a Native State, mounted his 
camel and rode off to the place, 60 miles . of his 
journey lying through a desert, and got the 
man’ promptly arrested. In a similar case, 


India. 


Post Office. 
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except that the absconded official was known to 


be at a village close by, the Superintendent (a 
Native) contented himself, with writing officially 
tothe District Superintendent of Police, and the 


consequence of this adherence to routine was’ 


that the offender is still at large, though 4 or 5 


“months have passed since the case occurred. 


The services of various European Superin- 
tendents have been specially brought to notice 
by Heads of circles for the ability with which 
cases were investigated and prosecuted and for 
success in tracing criminals and recovering 
stolen property (in two cases after the lapse 
of several years), but Ido not remember any cases 
in which Native Superintendents thave earned 
similar. commendation. I know, however, of a 
Native Assistant Superintendent, who has acted 
as Superintendent and whose detective abilities 
have caused him to be selected to investigate more 
than one difficult case. : ee: 
- I have formed my opinion entirely from 
official reports of Heads of Circles and the judg- 
ments given. by Judges and Magistrates. Asa 
general rule Heads of Circles and officers who 
try these cases made no comments on the man- 
ner in which Postal Officials conduct prosecu- 
tions, unless they have done something specially 
worthy .of praise or blame, and such instances 
are of course the exception rather than the 
rule. Still judging from the comparatively few 
iustances of the kind that have occurred within 


my own knowledge, the fact that only European 


Superintendents have shown to advantage in 
performing this important part of their duty 
supports, I think, the conclusion at which I have 


- arrived regarding the relative merits of Huropean - 
‘ and Native Superintendents. 


There is one point to which I have already 
alluded, viz. impartiality, with regard to which 
it must be admitted that the European stands 
in a higher position than the Native Superintend- 
ent. In saying this Ido not think any special 
merit need be claimed for the Huropean Superin- 
tendent, Generally speaking I may ‘say that the 
subordinates of a Superintendent are exclusively 
Natives. A Native Superintendent is by mere 
force of circumstances exposed to influences of 
-religion and caste in dealing with his subordi- 
nates to which the European Superintendent is 
necessarily a stranger. When it is remembered 
that on the report submitted by the Superintend- 
ent to the Head of the Circle in a case of loss or 
suspected fraud depends in a great measure the 
question of taking criminal proceedings against 
the subordinate concerned, and that in regard to 
departmental punishment by dismissal, reduction, 
fine, &c., great poweris vested in the Superin- 
tendent ; the importance of strict impartiality and 
perfect freedom from bias on the part of the 
‘Superintendent cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. To the European it is immaterial whether 
an accused subordinate belongs to a high caste 
or a low caste or whether he is a Hindu ora 
Mahomedan, but with the majority of Natives 


considerations such as these would be likely to . 


have considerable weight, “even though ‘they 
might not be conscious of it or willing to admit 
it to themselves. 


_In connection with this subject it- is a 
significant fact that while Natives fill the ranks 


of the Police in the subordinate grades, the 


appointments of District and Assistant Superin- 
tendent are reserved almost exclusively for 
Europeans. If this distinction is required to be 
maintained in the case of the Police its introduc- 
tion in the case of this Department is, I think, 
demanded by the increasing importance of that 
portion of the duties of a Superintendent of 
Post Offices which consists in investigating and 
prosecuting offences committed by postal officials. 


Another important point which sliould not be 
lost sight of in dealing with this subject is that 
Superintendents of Post Offices are brought into 
constant contact with District officers, Superin- 
tendents' of- Police. and other officials. That a 
European Superintendent of Post Offices drawn 
from the same class to which other European — 
officials in India belong is better qualified than 
a Native to carry on this personal official inter- 
course satisfactorily and to the benefit of his 
department will, I think, be admitted without 
argument. 


In conclusion I would add that my impression 
is that Natives prefer sedentary employment. 
Appointments as clerks in Government offices 
are coveted by educated Natives belonging to 
respectable families, whereas the same position 
and work. would be irksome and distasteful to 
Europeans who, besides possessing a good .. 
education and address, are active, ‘able to ride. 
and prefer out-door work to desk-work. It is 


‘this class of Europeans who would make good 
‘Superintendents of Post. Offices. 


As regards 
Natives I believe it is the patronage attaching to 
the position of a Superintendent that makes these 
appointments sought after by them. Nearly all 
the appointments of Sub-Postmasters, clerks, &c., 
ina Division arein the gift of the Superintendent, 


_and as these appointments are such as cannot be 


held by Europeans, the patronage is much more 
valuable to a Native Superintendent than it is to 
a European. ‘I should be in-favor of reserving 
Superintendentships for Europeans and giving 
Natives the stationary appointments, such as 
those of Postmasters, Examiners of Accounts, 


Managers of Postmaster General’s offices, Dead 


Letter offices, and Stock Depéts, and the like. 
Many of these appointments carry as much pay 
as Superintendentships with the additional 
advantage of free quarters, By advocating that 
Superintendentships should be reserved for 
Europeans (including Europeans who come under 
the term ‘‘ Statutory Natives”) I-mean that this 
should be the general rule, which should admit, 
however, of exceptions in special cases in favor 
of pure Natives possessing exceptional qualifica- 


- tions for the post. 


Are there any other points on which you .wish 
to. be examined ?—No ;I wish to give evidence 


. solely as regards my own branch of work. 


Do you approve of the system of promotion by 
Circles? The question was put to the vote, 
every Superintendent .being allowed to vote, and . 
the result made it clear that a general list for 
purposes of promotion would not be universally 
popular. Any change in the present system of 
promotion by Circles was opposed by the opi- 
nions of the most capable officers of the Depart- 
ment who gave good reasons for retaining the ° 
presentsystem. There is something to be said 
on both sides. As Lala Salig Ram has pointed 
out promotion under the present system is very 
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unequal. It may be rapid in oné Circle, and slow 
in another. But, on the other hand, if promo- 
tion was general to the whole of India I do not 
think it would quicken promotion and it would 
render men liable to be transferred -to different 
parts of India and I know instances of Natives 
having refused promotion in order that they 
might remain near their hdmes. All these consi- 
derations must have been duly weighed by Super- 
intendents when the question was put to the vote. 


The Honourable Mr. Quinton. 


How long ago was that ?—Five years. A circu- 
lar was sent round to all the men concerned, 
It should be pointed out that both in respéct of 
exceptional promotion and in respect of punish- 
ments, the provincial system offers facilities 
which could not well be secured under the Im- 
perial system. For instance, if two Superintend- 

- ents in the Punjab accept field service when it 
has been refused by others in that Province, it 
is no hardship to those who have refused to place 
the two who accepted such service above them 
in the list; but it would be a hardship to place 
them above men in another Province to whom 
the opportunity of going on field service had not, 
been offered, and by reason of the difference of 
vernaculars could scarcely be offered. Again, if 
the head of a Circle felt it his duty to. mark his 
disapprobation of the negligence or other fault 
of an officer by recommending his degradation, 
he might be willing to place the man below men 
with whose merits he was familiar, but he 
would hesitate to place him below men whom he 
might not know to be superior to the man whose 
degradation he desired to recommend. . And, 
again, if there was only one general list of promo- 
tion, the Director General often might find it 
difficult to decide between the conflicting claims 
of different persons. At present there ure six 
Circle lists, one. for each Postmaster General’s 
Circle, and another for the Railway Mail. Service, 
and there isa similar list which combines all the 
Deputy Postmaster General’s Cireles, and is 
termed the “ India Circle.’ In some of the mi- 
nor Circles which are. comprised in this India 
Circle there are very few Superintendents and in 
some none at all. These minor Circles are con- 
sequently combined in order to secure a flow of 
promotion. 


Have you anything to say about pensjons and 
leave in the Department ?—1 think there is a 
grievance on the fact that men who hold the same 
appointments as other men do not come under 
the same rules. Certain men who held certain 
appointments before a certain year get more fa- 
vorable rules than men who hold the same ap- 
pointments but did not hold them at that period, 


Do you think it desirable to have an upper and 
a lower service in the Post Office Department ?— 
No;I would leave things much as they are, ex- 
cept that I would have the appointments of Su- 
perintendents quite independent of the general 
body of employés in the Department. I mean I 
would not promote Postmasters to Superintend- 
entships except for special services and ability 
but would recruit the Superintendents from 
out-side. 


Would you insist on the men appointed having - 
some educational qualification?— Yes ; butit would 
not be the chief’ qualification. I have already 
said that I would reserve the Superintendent. 
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ships for Europeans, and would leave it to the 
‘Postmasters General to nominate to those posts. 


Would you have any competition ?—No ; I 
would let the Director General select from the 
nominees men for the vacancies as they occurred. 
I-would however compel them to pass the de- 
partmental examination. : 

How many Native Superintendents arethere ?—~ 
Twenty-six. ; 

Are there not many officers among the Native 
Superintendents who are capable of doing their 


- work ?—Certainly there are some. 


Would you place an absolute bar to the ap- 
pointments of Natives as Superintendents because 
of the inferior capacity of Natives for conduct- 
ing criminal investigations ?—There are other 
reasons for excluding them from Superintendent- 
ships, but I do not advocate the complete exclu- 
sion of pure Natives. If, when a vacancy occurs, 
the Head of a Circle can find a Native with su- 
perior qualifications to any European candidate, 
I think he should nominate the Native. 


Do you know that in detective ability Asiatic 


Natives are considered the best inthe Police ?— 


I do not say that so far as making inquiries are 
concerned a Native is not a good man, but would 


not let him have the entire management of a — 


case because I think he is likely to be biassed. 


Are there not many Natives in the Depart- 
ment who are entrusted with investigations 
as likely to be productive of partiality ? Do you 
consider that educated Natives are incapable 
of doing their-duty from partiality ?—L mean 


to say that Europeans have less temptation to - 


partiality. . 
Have you in actual work had reasons to 
think that there has been partiality on the part of 


- Natives in a considerable number of instances ?—~ ~ 


I have come across some instances in which a 


-Native Inspector has been censured by the offi- 
.cer trying the case for the manner in which he 


has conducted the investigation, for showing 
animus, or for instituting .a hasty prosecution, 
but I have never known acase in which a Euro- 
pean has been so censured. 


The Inspectors to whom you refer, were not 
I presume, very highly educated men ?—One was 
a man very highly spoken of by the Head of his 
Circle as his best Inspector. I do not know any- 
thing about him otherwise, except that I have 
read reports by him which were fairly well 
written. 


Are you of opinion that you would get a better 
class of Natives in the Department if you did not_ 


compel them to enter in the lowest grades ?—I 
think that for the lower grades we have quite as 
good men as we require, but Ido not think the 
same men could be promoted to the upper posts. I 
mean to say ‘that a Sub-Postmaster on Rs. 20 
satisfies all the requirements of his post. Take 
the Money Order frauds of last year, we had only 
one hundred cases and we have upwards of 8,300 
Postmasters of all classes and about 15,000 post- 
men and village postmen. 


How many Money Orders do they deal with 
roughly speaking ?— About 5} millions during 
the year. 

And how many cases of fraud 
Ninety-nine last 
vious year. 


had you ?— 
year and eighty-one in the pre- 
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.Witness No, XIV.—6th June 1887, 


Examination of G, J: Hynes, Esq., Assistant Director-General of Post” Offices. 


© 


The President. 


Where were you born and educated ?—I was 
born in this country and educated in England. 
My father was in the Financial Department. I 
came to India in 1857 and entered the Postal 
Department in 1868 as Mail Officer, 2nd Grade, 


- on Rs. 800, Previously I had been six years in 


the Presidency Bank of Bombay and had under- 
goneatraining in the Accountant General’s Office 
in Bombay. I remained in the Presidency Bank 
until it failed. At that time the Postmaster Gene- 
ral of Bombay was organizing a new Sea Post Office 
to work between Bombay and Suez and he offered 
me an appointmentas 2nd grade mail officer which 
I accepted. In 1872I was promoted by com- 
petition of a practical character to be first grade 
Mail Officer on Rs. 400 a month. I‘had three. 
competitors for that appointment who like my- 


self were 2nd grade Mail Officers. When the 
money-order system was started I was appoint~ 
ed money-order agent in Bombay, my duty being 
to inaugurate the new sytem, and very shortly 
afterwards the overland post system was started 
and I had to organize that system also, In 1875 
I became Deputy Postmaster General in Oudh: - 
in 1879 I was appointed to officiate as Assistant 
Director General and I am now officiating as 1st 
Assistant Director General ona salary of Rs. 1,000 
rising to Rs. 1,400 with Rs. 200 house-rent, 


Have yon seen the evidence given by the wit- 
ness Babu Moti Lal Ghose in Calcutta ?—Yes.. 


And are you able to answer the complaints 
which he made ?—Yes. 


T believe you have prepared a reply to his evi- 
dence in parallel columns ?—Yes, 





1. I desire to be examined on 6 or 7 points 
in connection with: this Department. In the first 
place I desire to call attention to para, 732 of the 
Indian Post Office Manual, 1881. It is there laid 
down that no person other than a Native of India 
can be appointed to any office in the Post Office 
Department. The term “ Native of India’ is de- 


, fined in Statute 33 Vic., Code 3,Section6. The 


rue has not been observed. Europeans have 
been appointed since that date—for instance, 


Mr. Kisch, the present Postmaster General. 


2. I next desire to call attention to the undue 
preponderance of the European element in the 
higher grades of the Department. The Natives 
are in my judgment quite fit to hold such appoint- 
ments, but they appear to be excluded. Of the 25 
chief officers. only 2 are Natives, one of them, Mr. 
Badshah is a Civilian, andshould I think haveno 
place in the Department. I consider the appoint- 
‘ment of thisgentleman works two sorts of injustice 
to Natives practically : it operates tothe extinction 
of a Native Civilian, and secondly he fills a post 
which should have been given to deserving sub- 
ordinate officers in the Department. The higher 
grades carry salaries of Rs. 700 to Rs. 3,000, but 
of the two Natives appointed to these grades one 
at a salary of Rs. 700 and the other of 

8. 1,100. 


Il 


-. The Manual, as stated in its title page, contains 
“instructions for Postmasters and .Controlling 
- Officers” ; it does not profess to indicate the prin- 
ciples followed by the Government of India in 
selecting officers for Postmaster Generalships. 
As a matter of fact the appointment of Postmas- 
ter General is usually made by Government from 
the ranks of the Covenanted Civil Service. The 
general rule restricting to Statutory Natives of 
India appointments of the value of Rs. 200 and 
upwards was not passed till the year 1879, and 
since that year, with the 


_,Marine Post Office es- oxcentions of the estab- 


tablishment. Gs fi 

Aden Post Office estab- lishments + *marginally 
lishment. pa noted, specially exempted 
ue entsofFost onder Governmentorders, ~ 


. no undomiciled European 
has been employed in @ position below the grade 
of Postmaster General. 


Domiciled Europeans and Burasians are evi- 
dently here included under the term “ Furopean,’” 
The 25 chief officers appointmentsarethus filled: — 

Covenanted Civilians (Englishmen) 5 
Uncpvenanted non-domiciled Europeans ,.. 11 
Domiciled Europeans eae » son 6 
Eurasian... | Wee we ae 1 
Covenanted Native Civilian ee | 
. Uncovenanted pure Native ae | 
Military officer’ 1 
2 


Great difficulty is experienced in finding really 

ualified pure Natives to fill, the highest posts in 
the Department. For instance—when the office 
of Postmaster General recently. fell vacant in 
the North-Western Provinces strong efforts were 
made to secure ‘a capable Native to occupy the 
post: no fit Native could be found either in the 
Postal Department or ont of it, and as the selec- 
tion was restricted to pure Natives, a very junior 
Bengal Civilian had to be chosen before the need- 
ful qualifications were got. Again great reluc- 
tance is sometimes exhibited by the better class 
of pure Natives to serve at a distance from their 
homes. Rai Salig Ram Bahddur voluntarily re- 
linquished the Deputy Postmaster Generalship 
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3. Then as regards the higher subordinate 
service there are 31 Superintendents in what is 


known as the India Circle; of these all but five | 


Natives are Eur@peans and the five Natives are 
in the lowest grade.. In the Bengal Circle out 
of 17 Superintendents 10 are Europeans and 7 
Natives, and of these 7, only 1 is in the 1st grade 


‘and 1 in the 2nd grade, the others are in the - 


lower grades, In the Madras Circle out of 15 
Superintendents only 4 are Natives, and of these 
lis in the 3rd and 3 are in the lowest grades. 
In the Panjab Circle out of 12 only 2 are Natives 
and of these 1 is in the 2nd, another is in the 
lowest grade. In the North-Western Provinces 
Circle out of 14 only 5 are Natives and no oneis 
in the Ist grade. It is only in the Bombay Cir- 
cle that the Native Superintendents outnumber 
the Europeans, the numbers being 11 and 5 re- 
8pectively, but in the Sea Post Office there are no 
Natives. The 5 mail offcers are all Europeans. 
In the Railway Mail Service out of 15 Superin- 
tendents only 2 are Natives and. none of them in. 
the Ist grade. Out of 40 miscellaneous’ officers 
18 are Kuropeans and 22 Natives. Of the Post- 
masters on Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, in Bengal we 
have 4 Europeans and 8 Natives, in Madras 7 
Europeans, in Bombay 4. Europeans and’ 4 
Natives, in the North-Western Provinces 8 
Kuropeans and 8 Natives, in the Puujab 9 
Europeans and 2 Natives, and in the Minor 
Circles 10 Europeans and 6 Natives. Of these 
only 1 Native gets Rs. 500, 1 Rs. 400, 2 Rs. 300, 


2 Rs. 250 and the rest Rs. 200. Altogether 
then we have— 
E . Native, 
Chief Officers me ss : i 2 
Superintendents -... 90 30 
Sea Postal Officers 5. se 
Miscellaneous Officers 18 22 
Postmasters 42 23 
Total ... 178 V7 
— — 
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of Oudh for the subordinate post of Superintend- 
ent at Agra where he was born, Khén Bahédur 
Kharsedji Palanji, a Parsi Superintendent in Gu- 
jarét (Bombay), refused to officiate as Deputy 
Postmaster General of Sind, preferring to retain 
the inferior post he held in his own native coun- 
try : and. Réi Sundar Lél Bahédur, a high postal 
official in the North-Western Provinces, three 
times declined to act as Deputy Postmaster 
General in three different Circles. . This officer has 
frequently and consistently expressed his readi- 
ness loyally to go where his services are required 
and once officiated for ashort time as Deputy 
‘Postmaster General, Burma, but if a choice be 
given him, he prefers, he says, remaining in the 
North-Western Provinces even in a less import- 
ant office.. Another excellent officer R4i Luxmon 


Sing Bahédur gave up the grade of Rs, 250 at 


Allahabad for an appointment on Rs, 200 in his 
own country—Bombay. The difficulty of putting 
Native in high posts is necessarily enhanced by- 
the. practical impossibility of finding fit men to 
fill the highest positions and by the unwillingness 


_ Of some of our best officers to serve outside the - 


Provinces to which they belong. 


The consistent policy of the present Director 
-General has been to find able Natives by race and 
blood and to put them into good positions for 
which they are fit. 


The abstract given below shows the distribu- 
tion according to race of gazetted appointments 
or appointments not being purely clerical car- 
rying salaries of Rs. 100 and upwards. The 25 
“ chief officer” appointments have been excluded 


from this abstract as they have already formed. 


the subject of remark. 


The Europeans and Hurasians combined num- 
ber 235 against 262 Natives :— 








74/4 : 
$a q ae 
aa | 8 g 
-_ . = “ 
Description of Officers, a3 g Ft g G : 
Be | £8 17,1 . 
Ba} 2a] & | 83) 8 
a a a | & a 
Sea Post Office ... 5 2 ” 7 
Superintendents ... 22 ie as 36 |. 120 
Postmasters a aye 2 35 47 | 125'| 209 
Miscellaneous officers ... Ll} 30 29) 1017 161 
Total ...{ 30] 122 83 | 262} 497 
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By the term “Sea Post Office” is here meant 
the mail officers working by sea between Suez 
and Bombay. These officers should be’ capable 
of dealing freely with Europeans and the Govern- 
ment has specially exempted this establishment 
from the operation of the rule which restricts 


appointments in the Post Office to Statutory - 


Natives. Pure Natives are not suited to the work 
required from mail officers in the Sea Post Office 
and are not therefore employed in that branch of 
the service, 


Turning now to “Superintendénts”. In the 
Railway Mail Service it is practically found that 
a Native Superintendent 18 rarely able to hold 
his own with the European employés in the rail- 
way service, so that Europeans are nearly always 
necessarily chosen for supervising postal work on 
railway lines. Again, for service in times of 
emergency such as war and in places like Burma 
and Beluchistan the European Superintendent is 
generally more useful than the Native Superin- 
tendent. ven for ordinary divisional work there 


India. 
«Post ‘Office. 
Sec. ITE. 


‘GS. Hynes 
Esq. _ 
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4, Mr. Riddell, the first Director General, 
tried European officers in the higher appoint- 
ments such as Inspecting Postmasters and the 
like and they were found wanting and he had 


. to obtain the assistance of Babu Saligram Singh, 


Dinobandhu Mitter, Réi Bahédur Surji Narain 
Banerjee. With the help of these and others he 
organised the Department. 


5. Mr. Monteath, his successor, altered that 
policy and filled the Post Office with his protéges 
and his example was followed by many of the 
chief officers in the Department. Mr. Hogg, 
Superintendent, is a son of the Director General 
Mr. Hogg, Mr. Sheridan, Deputy Director Gene- 
ral, has got not only two sons, one as his Personal 
Assistant and the other as Superintendent, but 
also his son-in-law, Mr. Doran, as Superintendent. 
Mr. Douglas, Saperintendent, is a son of the late 
Deputy Director General. Mr. Wait, Superin- 
tendent, is a brother of the Assistant Director 
General. Mr. Roussac, Superintendent, is a son 
and Mr. Lord is ason-in-law of the Deputy Post- 
master General Mr. Roussac. Mr. Pilkington, 
Superintendent, is related to Mr. Monteith, and 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Pusey, Superintendents, 
are connections of the late Deputy Comptroller 
Mr. Alpin. Mr. Owens, Superintendent, is a 

_ brother-in-law of the Comptroller Mr. Dillon. 


6. The next point is that those Europeans 
have risen to the chief officer’s post and the 
Natives have been neglected. As a matter of 
fact Natives begin and end as Superintendents. 
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is an almost universal consensus of opinion on 
the part of heads of Circles in favour of European 
Superintendents. The Superintendent is the 
immediate subordinate of the Head of a postal 
Circle. There is therefore good reason for a 
preponderance of the European over the Native 
element in the grade of Superintendent. : 


For sedentary work Natives are specially 
qualified, and we find that under the heads of 
“ Postmasters’”? and ‘“ miscellaneous officers ”’ 
more Natives than Europeans or Eurasians are 
employed. 


I never heard that Mr, Riddell found the 
European officers wanting: and, as a matter of 
fact, until he left India, Mr. Riddell employed 
European agency far more largely than Native 


- agency for the higher appointments. 


When Mr. Monteath relieved Mr. Riddell of . 


the Director-Generalship in March “1867, there 


were 52 Superintendents and Inspectors, of whom 
12 only were Natives. Out of a total of 60 
appointments at that time carrying a minimum 
salary of Rs. 250 and upwards, 9 only were held 


by Natives. 


The highest pay drawn by a Native in March 
1867 was Rs. 400: there were 12 appointments 
in that grade, of which 11 were occupied by 
Europeans and I only by a Native. 


Thus under the administration of Mr. Riddell 
Europeans were used to a far geeater extent than - 
Natives for the organisation of the Department. 


Relationship to members of a Department is 
obviously no bar to service in that Department. 
As a matter of policy good service has been 


rewarded in this Department, both in the case 


of Natives and Europeans by giving appoint- 
ments to relations. In the case of Natives this . 
has been done to a far larger extent than in the 
case of Europeans. The salaries drawn by the’ 
individuals specified are given below: out of the 
12 names mentioned six draw the lowest pay 
attached to the grade of Superintendent. It 
should be added that Mr. Doran has no relation or 
connection in the Department, that Mr. Webster 
is not related to the late Mr. Alpin, and that 
it was not until 12 years after hé joined the 
Department that Mr. Lord made the acquaintance 
of.Mr. Roussac. Mr. Lord entered the Depart- 
ment in 1867 and married Mr. Roussac’s daughter 
in 1881 :— ; 











Present Date of entering the 
ae | Pay. Department, 
| 
Rs, 
C. J. Hogg... 200 | 14th December 1882. 
H. C. Sheridan 250 | 10th November 1880, 
C. C. Sheridan 200 | 1st June 1882, 
- W. E. Douglas 400 | 1st June 1874. 
N. G. Wait 200 | 23rd September 1880. 
H. C. Roussac 200 | 1st June 1882. 
E. A. Doran 200 | 2nd February 1880. 
S. LeM. Lord 334 | 7th January 1876. 
J. W. Pilkington 700 | Ist August 1868. 
J. R, Webster 200 | 25th February 1874, 
A. Pusey 400 | 13th April 1874, 
J. Owens 500 | 7th June 1868, 


— 

One only of the Europeans specified has risen 
to a chief officer’s post, and he is an officer of 19 
years’ service who entered the Department at the 
age of 28. All the other Europeans named are 


_in the Superintendent's grade and the majority 


in the lowest grade. _ 
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Mr. O’Brien entered the service in 1878 on 
Rs. 200 as Superintendent and is now Assistant 
Director General on Rs. 700. 


| Mr. Sheridan began as a clerk on Rs, 30 and is 
now Deputy Director General on Rs. 2,000. I 
cannot say how long he has been in the service. 


Mr. W..E. Douglas entered in June 1874 as 
Superintendent and is now in the 2nd grade, 


i ° 
7, Messrs. Pilkington, Williams,. Wait and 
Hynes entered as Superintendents, in the lowest 
grade and are now Deputy Postmasters General 
and Assistant Director General, 
‘ 4 


Mr. Heysham entered in 1876 asa clerk on 
Rs. 30 and is now 2nd Grade Superintendent 
superseding all the senior Natives in the third 


grade. i 


° 


‘fr. Massa entered in 1880 and is now offi. 
nating in the first grade of Superintendent. 


Mr. Kelly began as a last grade Superin- 
tendent some 12 or 14 years ago and is now 
officiating in the first grade. 


Three instances have been given .above in 
which Natives have refused promotion to the 
grade of Deputy Postmaster General on Rs. 700 
per mensem., 


‘ Two Natives are now officiating as Deputy 
Postmasters General. : 


Natives never begin as Superintehdents but 


are promoted for merit to that grade. 


Mr. O’Brien is not Assistant Director General 
but is acting only in that capacity. He super- 
seded numerons Huropeans as well as numerous 
Natives and owes his promotion to merit alone. 
Fitness, not seniority, is the qualification sought 
for in filling the posts of chief officers and other 
special appointments, Mr. O’Brien is much 
better educated than most officers in the Depart- 
ment, European or Native. He threw up a post 
of Rs. 200—Rs. 300 in 1878 in the Financial 


‘Department to join: the Post Office on Rs. 200 


and made himself so useful as Secretary to the 
Manual Committee in 1880 that ‘the Director 
General chose him as his Secretary in 1881. 


Mr, Sheridan was in Government service prior 
to 1857. During the Mutiny Mr. Sheridan 
served for 2 years in the field in the Bengal 
Yeomanry Cavalry and joined the Department as 
a Postmaster on Rs, 150 in 1860. He is an 
extremely capable officer and owes his promotion 
to merit alone, 


Mr. W. E. Douglas has never obtained a step ; 


except by seniority. Under the Circle promotion 
system one Circle necessarily gets quicker pros 
motion than another. — 


Mr. Pilkington entered the Department not in 
ee grade but on Rs, 250 at 28 years old 
in 1868. - 


Mr. Williams did enter as a Superintendent 
in the lowest grade in 1862 and has now 25 
years’ ‘service. 

Mr. Wait ‘entered the Department not as a 
Superintendent but in the Sea Post Office : thence 
he served as Postmaster, Aden, and was. trans- 
ferred to this office for foreign post work. This 
work requires a knowledge of French which is 
not possessed by Natives of the Department. 


I joined the Department on Rs. 300 at’ the 
age of 27 in 1868 after 6 years’ experience in a 
Presidency Bank, 


Mr. Heysham is not a 2nd Grade Superintend- 
ent and has not therefore superseded any Natives 
in the 8rd grade, He is Deputy Postmaster, 
Calcutta, which is a special post under the head 
of. miscellaneous officers. He has given great 
satisfaction to two successive Postmasters 
General of Bengal. 


Mr. Massa is acting as Secretary to the Direc- 
tor General where his knowledte of European 
languages is most useful. He compiled the 
foreign post hand book which contains all the 
rules in the Foreign Branch of this Department. 
No Native could compile this book as many of 
the documents it relates to are in French. 


Mr. Kelly entered the Departmentas Officiating 
Superintendent in the lowest grade in 1873. In 
1875 he was promoted to the Rs, 800—Rs. 400 
grade as Superintendent of “the Postmaster 
General’s office. As he is the senior officer in 


that grade he is naturally acting in the Ist grade 
where a vacancy exists, 


This shows that Natives. have not 
- been neglected. : 
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Mr. MaxGoldmann entered in 1879 and is now 
Assistant Comptroller on Rs. 600. © 


Mr. Cornwall entered in 1873 and is now offi- 
ciating as Deputy: Postmaster General. 


8. Babu Bishenchunder Dutt entered the 
service 30 years ago on Rs. 100 and is a distin- 
guished officer ; he is only 1st Grade Superintend- 
ent and hes been superseded by several European 
officers who entered the service much later than 
he did. The same is the case with Pandit Sun- 
der Lall. He entered in 1858 andis now Ist 
Grade Superintendent. 


‘Khan Bahédur Kharsedji Palanji Lalkaka en-. 
tered the service in 1848 and could never rise - 


above a Superintendentship. 


‘Maulvi Allahadad Khén, adistinguishedscholar, 


_ entered the service long before Messrs, Massa 


and other Europeans and is still in the 4th 
grade of the Superintendents, 


9. Babu Surja Kumar Ganguli, Babu’ Pra- 


‘fulya Chandra Banerjea and Babu P. M. entered 


the service in-1862, 1866 and 1867 respectively, 
while Owens entered in 1868, He has superseded 
them, ; 


10. As regards the qualifications of these 
European and Native Superintendents I have 
enquired and learnt that the majority of these 
Europeans have not much education. They en- 
tered the service either because they were Europ- 
eans or were related to some of the principal 
officers in the Department, Many of these are 
ignorant of the vernacular languages and there- 
fore they cannot inspect the post offices properly 
as most of the post offices in the interior 
are managed by persons who do not know 
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Mr. Goldmann entered the Department in 1877. 
His knowledge of European languages led to his 


- appointment at Aden as Postmaster and to his 


selection as attaché to Mr. James at the Lisbon 
Congress where Mr. Goldmann rendered excellent 
service. He now is drawing Rs. 500 as Assist- 
ant Comptroller, while Babu Woomachurn (a 
pure Native who entered the Department in 1878 
a year after Mr. Goldmann) is drawing Rs.700 + 
200 in the same office. . 


. Mr. Cornwall owes his promotion to good ser- 


. vice rendered in 1878-79 and 1879-80 with the 


Field Force in Baluchistan and again in 1882 
with the Egyptian Field Force. . 


Babu Bishenchunder Dutt obtained his promo- 
tion to the Ist grade of Superintendent in spite 
ofan objection taken by the then Postmaster 
General of Bengal, who represented that Mr. Bar- 
ton Groves possessed superior claims to advance-' 
ment. The Babu then ‘acted as Deputy Post- 
master General and the Officiating Director 
General recorded in 1585 that “ Bishenchunder 
Dutt is not likely ever to be confirmed as a 
Deputy Postmaster General” and that “ Owens 
is a better. man.” Nevertheless Babu Bishen- ~ 
chunder Dutt is now again officiating as Deputy 
Postmaster General though the Postmaster 
General of Bengal pointed out that Mr. Owens. 
was the better officer of the two. 


As already stated Sunder Lall three times 


‘refused to act as Deputy Postmaster General. 


He now is officiating in Oudh, the only circle he 
cares to hold. A European was turned out to 
make room for him, and this is the second occa- 
sion on which Sunder Lall has been favored in 
this way. 
® 

- Kharsedji Palanji, as above explained, refused 
to act as Deputy Postmaster General and prefers 
remaining as a Superintendent in Gujarat, his 
own home. : 


Allahadad Khan entered the Department in a 
subordinate position as Inspector on Rs. 80 in 


. 


‘1876 : he was promoted to the Superintendent’s 


grade on Rs. 200 in 1882 and has nothing to 
complain of in the way of promotion, the more 
so as he never has distinguished himself as a 
Superintendent. 


As regards Babu Surja Kumar Ganguli in 
the year 1877 Mr. MacFarlan, Postmaster 
General, Bengal, specially reported that 
Mr. Owens was the better workman and deserved 
preference for promotion which he got. 


In his own statement before the Sub-Commit- 
tee Babu Prafulya Chandra Banerjea stated on 
the 30th March “I have not been superseded on 


‘avy occasion. ” 


Babu P. M. was passed over in August last by 
Mr. Lord because he (the Babu) had given ex- 
press cause of dissatisfaction to the Postmaster 
General. It may be added that Mr. Lord did 
good service in Afghanistan. 

The large majority are domiciled Europeans 
and must know the vernacular, 
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English, and the accounts and records are kept 
in the vernacular. Rule 788 recognizes the 
importance that a Superintendent should know 
the prevailing vernacular language of the circle 
in which he is employed. Europeans find a 
difficulty in travelling inthe interior and therefore 
many post offices in the interior are not inspected. 


11. Again the rule is that gazetted officers 


drawing Rs. 200 and upwards should be appoint-- 


ed by the Director General, but I have heard that 
they are practically appointed by the Postmaster 
General with the nominal sanction of the Director 
General. The power of nominating and trans- 
ferring gazetted officers should not, I think, be 
given to the Postmaster General. My reason 
is that Superintendents and Examiners are in 
the same relation to the Postmaster General-as 
Deputy Magistrates are to the Magistrate of the 
district. Being his immediate subordinates they 
come into direct control with him and therefore 
he is likely to be prejudiced for or against them. 
Therefore the promotion should be made abso- 
lutely of his own motion by the Director-General, 
A Postmaster General may entertain a preju- 
dice against Natives. He may reserve the best 
divisions of the Presidency for Huropeans as a 


rule, He may appoint a Huropean as Superin- . 
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The accounts of the larger offices are kept, 
not in the vernacular but in English, and it is 
these alone which Superintendents, whether 
Native or European, are required to inspect. 
Native Inspectors are employed to visit the small 
or branch offices. : 


The rule requires the submission by the Post- 
master-General of the nomination for such ap- 
pointments. The Postmaster. General’s nomi- 
nation is usually but not invariably accepted by 
this office. A Postmaster General is obviously 
in the best position to weigh the. respective 
merits of the officers who serve under his orders, 


No: the resemblance is greater to the relation 
which the Collector: bears to the local Govern- 
ment, ; . 


tendent to a division though that European may -" 


have no idea of divisional work and although the 
division may be heavier than any other in India, 
and though the European may have entered the 
Department only a few years ago and have been 
created a Superintendent only a few months 


before. . 


12, The qualifications of a Personal Assistant 
are given inparagraph 861 of the Manual. It 
is there prescribed that the appointment should 
be made from the senior Superintendents; that 
rule has been disregarded. : 


* * *, ° O€ * 


There haye not been very many improvements 
in the administration of the Post Office during the 
last 15 years. Of course there must have been 
improvements, but I do not know they have been 
~ due to European agency, 
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The Postmaster.General may safely be trusted 
to select as his Personal Assistant the officer 
whether senior ‘or junior who will be of most.use 
to him, , ; 


During that interval of time the number of 
Imperial Post offices has increased from 3,006 
alas Piva to 7,309 and the corre- 
favanee spondencehas grown from 


Money Order. _ 98 millions to 248 millions. 
Ste beak ee During that interval also 
eh tee the Indian Post Office 
Telegraph Receiving Of-- 
fices. ; ee” has undertaken the new 
Combined Offices. - classes of business mar- 


ginally noted. Statistics 
- can be given of the work 
done under these headings, which is enormous. 
Several of these classes of business have not yet 
been introduced elsewhere, even in the United 
Kingdom. : 


All these new classes of business have, without 
exception, been suggested, worked out in detail, 
and introduced by Europeans, not Natives. 


. Pandit Salig Ram, a Native, suggested the 
introduction of Revenue Money Orders, 
this he was promoted to the grade of Superin- 
tendent and put in special charge of the system 
which he is now working in the North.West 
Provinces. 


There have been 4 revisions of the Post Office 
Manual since the year 1873, akind of work which 
demands great technical knowledge of the De- 
partment. Once only was a Native associated 
with this work on the nonsination of the Post- 
master General. This Native was a Bengali, 
Superintendent who gave no real assistance, as 
his sole aim appeared to be to lighten the duties 
of supervising officers, to which class he belong- 
ed, at the expense of Postmasters. 


Telegraphic Money Order, 
Postal Life Insurance, 


For) 
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I believe Mr. Hogg, a son of the Director 
General, was appointed to this Department ?— 
Yes in December 1882 to the grade of Super- 
intendent. He passed first in the departmental 
examination prescribed for Superintendents 
among fifteen candidates. His pay on appoint- 
ment was Rs. 200 and he is now still drawing 
Rs. 200. He has gained two steps in four and 
a half years and his name now stands fourth on 
the list of six officers in the 4th or lowest grade 
of. Superintendents. The two steps he gained 
were occasioned by deaths. He was never ap- 
pointed a Personal Assistant but he has held the 
Office of additional’ personal assistant ‘to the In- 
spector General of Railway Mail Services, an ap- 
pointment which carries no additional pay or 
allowances whatever. 


- Would you make any alteration in the consti- 


-tution of the Postal Department?—I am not 


prepared to advocate any change. I think the 
Department is very well constituted as it is. 


.’ Would you recruit direct to Superintendent- 
ships ?—Yes, I would only promote to that grade 
in special cases. 

Would you appoint your Superintendents by 
selection or by competition after nomination ?— 
I would have nomination followed by a depart- 
mental examination. ; 


Would you require any educational qualifica- 


-tion from the candidates for these appoint- 


ments ?—Yes, and also good physical qualifica- 
tions, and then I would have them undergo an ex- 
amination in departmental subjects, as théy do 
now. , 


Who would you have make the nominations ?— 
The Postmaster General as now, because the men 
would have to work under him. 


I understand you would retain the present 
system of nominating Superintendents from 
men who have passed the departmental examina- 
tions ?—Yes, and occasionally officers of excep- 
tional merit are appointed Superintendents 
without examination. I approve of that system 
and would retain it. 

Do you share Mr. O’Brien’s views as regards 
Native Superintendents ?—Yes, I think that as 
arule Europeans make the best Superintendents. 


Of course there are a few good Native Superin- 


tendents. One reason for preferring Europeans 
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as Superintendents is that there is a great deal 
of knocking about, and hard riding sometimes 
involved in that office, and another reason is that 
the Superintendent’s power of patronage is very 
large. They have power to make all appoint- 
ments under Rs. 40 and out of the 6,404 Post- 
masterships there are only 450 carrying salaries 
above Rs. 40. Very few of these Rs. 40 appoint- 
ments are given to Kuropeans or domiciled Kurop- 
eans. ¢ 


And as regards Postmasterships ?—They 
should always be held by Natives as also should 
all sedentary appointments. 


Do you approve of the present system of Circle 
promotion ?—I have had no experience of the 
system it superseded, but I think that the system 
of Circle promotion gives greater satisfaction as a 
rule than the other. 


Do you consider that Postmaster Generalships. 
might be held by Natives ?—Only in very ex-. 


’ ceptional cases. 


' Would you reserve these appointments for - 


’ Covenanted Civilians ?—I think that at least two 


of them should be reserved for the Uncovenanted 
service, so that Uncovenanted men might have 
some hopes of promotion. I feel very strongly - 
also about the fifty-five years rule: I think that 


-in a Department like this where promotion is so 


very slow and where there are so few well-paid 
appointments this rule should be very strictly 
enforced. 


Do you consider that the salaries in the De- 
partment are sufficiently high ?—No, Superin- 
tendents are too lowly paid considering the enor- 
mous increase in their work and responsibili- 
ties since the date when the present pay was 
fixed. : : 


Have you any views as regards pensions and 
furlough in the Department ?—I think it very 
unfair that the chief officers in the Postal De- 
partment should have less favorable rules than 
officers in the Telegraph Department where re- - 
sponsibilities are not very greater. I memorializ- 
ed the British Government lately on this very 
subject. I think also we have reason to com- 
plain of the rale in the Code about Schedule A 
and B officers. 


I believe your Department is one which works 
on almost every day in the year ?/—Yes. 


Wirness No. XV.—6th June 1887. 


Examination of P. SHeripay, Esq., Officiating Deputy Director General of Post Offices and 
; -Inspector General, Railway Mail Service. 


I was born and educated in India. I had previ- 
ous to 1857 been in the service of Government 
in Oudh. My service was brought to an end 
by the mutiny, when I joined the Bengal Yeo- 
manry Cavalry and served in the field for two 

. years in that force. I 
have served in every 
grade of the postal ser- 
vice.* I entered the Postal 
Department in 1860 and 
have been in’ charge 
of ‘the Railway Sorting 
Branch of the Post Office 
known as the Railway 
Mail Service since 1872. 
The service has ex- 
panded enormously of 
late years owing to (1) extension of railways, (2) 


*Postmaster. 

Assistant Superintendent, 

Superintendent of Mails, 

Superintendent of Post 
Offices. 

Personal Assistant to Post- 
master General. - 

Deputy Postmaster Gene- 

iE 


ral. 
Inspector-General, Railway 
Mail Service. 
Officiating Deputy Director 
General of Post Offices, 


utilisation of additional train services on old 
lines, (8) the great increase in the number of 
Post Offices served by the Railway Mail Service, 
and (4) the addition of new classes of work, 
such as money-order and parcel sorting, to the 
work originally performed by the Railway Mail 
Service, which was confined to the sorting of 
letters. The daily mileage in 1872 was under 
4,000 miles ; it is now over 38,000 miles. * 


The area of the Railway Circle extends over 
all parts of India where there are Railways, Gua- 
yanteed or State. It also includes steamer ser- 
vices to Eastern Bengal, Assam and Burma. 

The Circle is composed 


+Drawing overRs. a of 15 Superintendents, 35 


th 1. 228 ‘ 4 
peo'Rs, d0and under 1,126 Assistant Superintend- 
eo Fas ents, 38 Record Clerks, 
2222 and 1,354  Sorters.7 
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There are two grades of supervising officers, 
(1) Superintendent, (2) Assistant Superintendent. 
The Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dents, with a few exceptions, are Europeans. In 
Europeans I include Europeans domiciled in India 
and Eurasians. Europeans are more useful in the 
Railway Mail Service as supervising officers than 
Natives. The Railway staff (Traffic Superinten- 
dents, Assistant Traffic Superintendents, Traffic 

‘Inspectors, Stationmasters of large stations, 
Guards, &c.,) is composed entirely of Europeans, 
and a few Eurasians, and so long as this conti- 

’ nues the sister service (the Railway Post Office or 
Railway Mail Service) must have European super- 
vision. Europeans as supervising officers are more 
useful in making joint inquiries with the Railway 
staff into complaints, accidents, &c.; also when a 
railway line is disorganised or obstructed by 
floods, accidents and the like, or again in in- 
quiry into cases of fraud, thefts, &c. 


. Some years ago the Head of the Department, 
when dealing with the question of the appoint- 
ment of Natives to the Superintendents’ grade, 
recorded his opinion that so far at least as the 
Railway Mail Service was concerned, Europeans 
were better fitted than Natives for the appoint- 

‘ments of Superintendent and Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and that except in very special cases 
these posts should be reserved for Huropeans. 


The Railway Mail Service supervising staff 
are frequently transferred from one Division to 
another all over India. Natives, as a rule, dislike 
being moved from their homes and certainly ob- 
ject to work continuously out of their own pro- 
vinces. 


and excellent men, one’in charge -of the Sorting 
Division, Rai Ram Outar Sing Bahadur (this man 
has both ability and application and is the best 
technical officer in the Railway Mail Service), 
the other in the Bombay Division. The Super- 
intendent of the Bombay Division (a Marétha— 
this officer is an excellent Superintendent and 
thoroughly understands and does his Post Office 
work’: nevertheless in dealings with the Railway 
supervising staff a Huropean would carry more 
weight and get more attention and assistance 
than the present Native incumbent can secure) 
held an appointment of Rs. 250 at Allahabad, 
and yet in order to return to his native province 
he of his own accord gave up the grade of Rs. 250 
for Rs. 200 at Bombay. Both these Natives were 
Sorters when I joined the Railway Mail Service 
and were promoted by me because of their effi- 
ciency. 


There are some very good Native Assistant 
Superintendents, one an excellent detective, Rai 
Oomrao Sing Bahadur. With a few exceptions 
they are wanting in tact and fail where joint 
inquiries with European supervising officers of the 
Railway are concerned; but for inquiries into 
character, conduct, &c., of Sorters and as de- 
tectives the Native Assistants are certainly more 
useful. In case of accidents or breaks caused by 
floods, &c., a European Superintendent or Assist- 
ant Superintendent, as a rule, is more energetic 
and gets more assistance in pushing on the mails 
from guards and officers of the railway. A 
break on a through line of railway is a most 


There are two Native Superintendents. 
in the Railway Mail Service, both very exceptional - 
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serious thing for the Post Office as it disorga- 
niges all mail arrangements both on the railway 


‘line and across country foot lines, and leads 


to detention and mistransmission of thousands 
of letters and papers. Hardly ayear passes that 
accidents by floods, &c., do not’ occur, and it is 
at such times that the real value of European 
supervision is to be seen. 





There are two grades of subordinates (1) Re- 
cord Clerks and Assistant Record Clerks and 
(2) Sorters. The Record Clerks are, with very 
few exceptions, all pure Natives. There are Hin- 
dus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Jews, Greeks, Goanese 
and Native Christians of all denominations, 
Sorters in the Railway Mail Service. The Hin- 
dus exceed in number all the others. ; 


Most of the Hindus'are low-caste men. High- 
caste Hindus find a difficulty in working in the 
Railway Mail Service. They object to work in. 
subordination to men of lower caste'or Mahome- 
dans. Any man who cannot carry his food 
with him and eat it in the van is ordinarily unfit 
for service in the van, as the long hours on duty 
(sometimes from 12 to 18 hours) without food 
would break down the strongest constitution, 


Service in the Railway Mail Service is not 
prized by men who have passed a high educa- 
tional test, and the reason for this is, that there 
is a vast amount of menial work to be done by 


Sorters in the van, eg., opening and closing’ 


lockers and placing and taking out bags, sorting 
parcels containing anything and everything (a 
large number of service parcels contain human 
viscera despatched by District authorities to the 
Chemical Hxamiuer at the head-quarters of each 
Presidency for examination), closing, cording and 
sealing bags, &c. Further, the work has to be 
done ina closely packed travelling van, some-~ 
— exceedingly hot by day and very cold by 
night. 
hours of the day and night. 


The men are first employed: as apprentices in 
Record Offices, and after they have passed an 
examination in sorting are appointed as Sorters. 


- What is required in a.Sorter is (1) a good reten- 


tive memory and (2) a good constitution. The 
senior men are promoted to be Record Clerks 
when they have charge of the records and check 
the work papers of the Sorters. : 


It has been the policy of the Department to 
give appointments in the Railway Mail Service 
‘to sons and connections of old Record Clerks and 
Sorters. The measure has been attended with 
excellent results, as from an early age the lads 
are trained and work under the eye and guidance 
of their relations and become efficient Sorters. 
It must be remembered that articles of enormous 
value pass through the hands of the Sorters in 
unregistered covers which cannot be traced, and 
hence the policy of having men with respectable 
and trustworthy connections who have done long 
and honorable service cannot be overvalued. ; 


Some years ago some educated young men 
were obtained from the late Mr. Harrison, Prin- 
cipal of the Allahabad College, and appointed 
Sorters in the Railway Mail Service. Within a 
year the men had got discontented with the 
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. Orudgery of the travelling. van ;. they were con- 


stantly complaining of hard work and asking 


for transfer to stationary appointments on the - 


ground that they were better educated than their 
companions in the van and above the position of 
Sorters. None of these men are now Sorters in 
the Railway Mail Service. 


When the Sea Sorting section was organised. 


between Calcutta and Rangoon, Natives were 
first nominated. Men on low pay were taken 
from the Railway Mail Service and given large 
increases of pay. These men voluntarily: re- 
linquished the work as disgreeable, and their 
places had to be tilled by Europeans. 


.'T have been associated with the office of the 


Director General since 1872 in. connection’ prin- | 


cipally with what is known as the “technical” 
branch, 7. ¢., the branch dealing with the pre- 
paration and issue of departmental regulations 
governing the various classes of business (In- 
surance, Value-payable, Money-orders, Savings 
Banks, &c.) undertaken by the Post Office. 
These regulations are for the most part em- 


bodied in the Post Office Manual, the first edi- - 


tion of which was published in 1873 and subse- 
quent editions in 1878, 1881, 1883,.1884 and 
1885. 4 


I have nothing to do with the appointment 
branch of the office. acca 


It has been brought forward asa Native griey- 
ance that the best Divisions in each Circle are 
reserved for Europeans. The best Division in the 
Punjab, if not the best division in India, both as 
regards climate and emoluments, is the Simla Di- 


vision, to which is attached a special allowance. : 


This appointment is now held by a pure Native. 
He is in my opinion the right man for the place. 
He has to deal with a riumber of Native con- 
tractors (mostly Banias), and being a Native 
himself he understands and can keep them in 
order. The financial condition of the Simla line 
has greatly improved under his management. 


The Superintendent in charge of Rent and Re- 
venue Money Order operations in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh isa pure Native. This 
appointment is superior as regards authority 
and independence to the generality of Superin- 
tendents. The Superintendent can visit any 
office in the North-West Provinces and Ondh. 
He corresponds direct with this office and, the 
Board of Revenue and- is brought into personal 
communication with Commissioners and District 


Officers. He’thus has greater opportunities of . 


bringing his work- to notice and his appoint- 
‘ment may therefore be considered the highest 
appointment in the Circle that could be held by 
_a Superintendent. 
.the Revenue Money-order scheme, and the work- 


ing out of the-system could: hardly be in more - 


capable hands. 


. The best appointment in all India under the 
is that of 
Superintendent, Postal Workshop: and Press, 
Aligarh. It was held for a great many years 
by the Civil Surgeon of the station. It is now 
for the first time held by a pure Native, 


Another complaint urged on behalf of pure 
Natives is that even when they are fortunate 


The present holder devised: © 


enough to get Superintendentships they never rise 
any further but remain Superintendents to theend 
of their service. The following instances show 
not only that Natives attain high posts in the 
Department, but that because they are Natives 
they are put over the heads of numerous Wuro. 
pean officers who may be senior to them. 


The late Native Postmaster General, North- 
West. Provinces, was promoted from a Super- 
intendentship to the appointment of head of the 
Circle. He superseded the Comptroller of the 
Post Office the three Assistant Directors General 
and all the Deputy Postmasters General. 


The appointment of Deputy Comptroller, of the 
Post Office, is worth Rs.900a month. Itis thus, 
superior, with one exception, to.any Deputy Post- 
master Generalship. When the post was given 
to the Bengali who now holds it, every Deputy 
Postmaster General was superseded. The pre- 
sent. holder joined the Department as Chief 
Clerk in the Comptroller’s office in 1878 on 
Rs, 350 @ month. 


Other Native Superintendents have been 
offered and have declined the appointment of 
Deputy Postmaster General, in every case ‘be- 
cause they preferred serving near their own 
homes, even on less pay and in an inferior posi- 
tion, to leaving their native country. 


. There is a consensus of opinion among heads 
of Circles in favor of Huropean Superintendents, 
I am not speaking now of my own views, but my 
position in the Director General’s office enables 
me to know the opinions of Postmasters General 
and Deputy. Postmasters General on this point. 
Only recently in three instances, when heads of 
Circles, one of whom was the Native Covenanted - 
Civilian Postmaster General, applied for Super- 
intendents to fill vacancies, the only stipulation, 
or rather request, made was that the Superin- 
tendents might be Europeans. 


In a recent case where a Native Superintendent 
was promoted to act for a short time as Deputy 
Postmaster General, the appointment was made. 
by the Director General in opposition to: the 
wishes of the Postmaster General under whom 
the Native Superintendent was serving and who 
recommended a European Superintendent who 
was junior to the Native. 


With regard to the question of the pay of the 
chief Uncovenanted officers of the Postal De- 
partment, I hold very strong views as to the in- 
adequacy of their pay in comparison with their 
duties and responsibilities and also in comparison 
with the pay given to officers of the same rank 
in other Departments of the Public Service. 


There are nine Deputy Postmasters Genéral, one 


of whom gets 
* i jputana. 
oan Provinces. Bajpu ala, Rs. 750-1000 
Eastern Bengal, — ane andBelu- and the re- 
Assam, chistan. maini 
Burma, Central India, qnpining seven 


Rs. 700 a 
month. The pay of these appointments has 
remained unchanged since 1870, though the 
duties and responsibilities of heads of Circles ° 
have increased with the enormous strides made 
by .the Post Office during the last 10 years 
which have seen the introduction of Insurance, 
Money-orders, Savings Banks, &c., besides the 
general expansion of the Department in its purely 
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A Deputy Postmaster General 
enjoys the same powers as a Postmaster General. 
These officers exercise very high powers and the 
position almost equals that of alocal administration. 
‘A Deputy Postmaster General appoints, dismisses, 
punishes and transfers men drawing pay below 
Rs. 200 per mensem, He correspends with the 
localt Government, with 
Railway and Steamer 
Companiesand with public 
bodies such as Chambers 
of Commerce and Trades 
Associations. In a word 
-he is the postal repre- 


postal branches. 


+ In the case of the East- 
ern Bengal, Behar and 
Oudh Cireles, the Deputy 
Postmaster General _ does 
not deal directly with the 
Local Government but 
through the Postmasters 
General, Bengal, and North- 
West Provinces, - 


I think an officer (whether European or Native) 


who has these powers and duties is badly paid at 
the rate of Rs. 700 a month. : 


The position of a Deputy Postmaster General 
is at least equal to that of a Chief Superintendent 
of Telegraphs, a Comptroller in the Financial 
Department or an Examiner of Accounts in the 

- Public Works Department. The Superintendents 


of the 1st and 2nd Gradesin the Telegraph - 


Department, Enrolled Officers of the Financial 
Department in the first three classes and Exa- 
miners of Public Works Accounts of the first 
three classes all get more than Rs. ‘1,000 a month. 
In the Postal Department there are only 2 ap- 
pointments held by Uncovenanted officers car- 
rying pay of more than Rs. 1,000 a month and there 
are therefore only 2 appointments which entitle 
the holders to the higher rate of pension under 
the Pension Code. I am in favor of raising the 


pay of all Deputy Postmasters General so as to” 


equal that.of Superintendents, 2nd Grade; in the 
Telegraph Department, viz., to Rs 900—1,050 
«per mensem. 


~ 7 
Turning now to the-pay of Superintendents of 
Post Offices. The, pay of these appointments 
was fixed in 1878, and since that date the work 
and responsibility of Superintendents have in- 
creased with the expansion of the Department 
as already described. 


The number of Post Offices and subordinates 
under the control of Superintendents has in- 
creased proportionately. ‘There are now 8,400 
Post Offices with nearly 40,000 employés and 
to supervise this large staff there are about 100 
Superintendents. The powers of a Postal Superin- 
tendent are higher/than those of a Superintendent 
of Telegraphs, a District Superintendent of Police 
or a ‘Trattic Superintendent of a railway. A 
Postal Superintendent can appoint, punish and 
transfer subordinates carrying salaries below 
Rs. 40 a month. -His division comprises from 
two to eight Districts. He necessarily exercises 
a large amount of patronage as the greater 
number of officers are employed on salaries 
of less than 40. At the same time it may 
happen, as shown by the evidence given by 
Pandit Salig Ram, that an officer in the position 
of a Superintendent actually draws less pay than 
a Postmaster ‘subordinate to him. The. pay of 
Superintendents should in my opinion be raised. 
The appointments are now graded as follows :— 


* “Pay. 
L Rs. 
Superintendents, Ist Grade eve 400-—500 
Do. 2nd r 300—400 
0. 3r ves 250 Lp. 

Do. 4th > Bie 300 } Fixed. 


606—24 


sentative of the Province. . 
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-I am in favour of revising the grades as 
follows :— 


Rs. 
Superintendents, 1st Grade ve 500—600 . 
Do. Qnd 4 400—500 
Do. 8rd, 300—400 


There is ab the present moment a complete 
block in promotion and discontent is wide-spread 
among Superintendents, Most of the men have 
attained. the maximum pay of their grade, and 
many have been drawing the maximum for 
several years. In fact there is not much differ- 
ence between the aggregate pay now drawn by 
the whole body of Superintendents and their 
aggregate maximum pay. a, 


The number. of Superintendents who have 
been in their present. grades‘for 7 years and up- 
wards will be seen from the subjoined list:— — 


Ist Grade. : 
1 Superintendent entered the . 
gradein ... toe «+ 1865—22 years. 
1 Do. do. 1868—19 ,, 
1 Do. do, 1872—15__,, 
1 Do. do. . 1873-14, 
1 Do. do... 1876-11 ,, 
3 Do. ‘do. ... 1878-9 ,, 
‘2° Do. do. » 1880-7 yy . 
10° 
2nd Grade. 
1 Superintendent entered the 
grade in oes ww. 1875—12 years. 
4. Do. \do. ./. 1878-9 ,, 
5 Do. do. ... 1880-7 4. 
10 ; 
8rd. Grade. 
3 Superintendents enteredthe ~ 
. gradein we we .. 1878— 9 years. 
11 Do. do. ,,. 1880—7 ,, 
14 
: 4th Grade. 
12 Superintendents entered the : 
gradein ... one . 1880—7 ,, 


An improvement in the prospects of Superin- 
tendents is in my opinion greatly needed and the 
proposals I have made can be justified on the 
following. grounds. Since the existing rates of 
pay were fixed in 1878 the operations of the 
Department have increased enormously and the 
duties and. responsibilities of Superintendents 
have increased in proportion.. A Postal Super- 
intendent enjoys higher powers than many 
officers in other Departments who draw much 
larger salaries. There: are comparatively few 
Superintendents who can hope to rise higher 
than the Superintendents’ grade, and a maximum 
pay of Rs. 500 is all that they can at present 
look forward to, and even this isa very distant 
prospect in the case of many. 


A very large sum of money passes through 
the hands of Postal officials during the year, and 
it is only by strict control and supervision on 
the part of Superintendents over their subordi- 
nates that malpractices and loss to Government 
can be checked and prevented. 


Superintendents. are required to teach Post- 
masters and other subordinates their duties and 
to check every kind of laxity and irregularity. 
New and important classes of business are con- 


’ 
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‘stantly being undertaken by the Post Office and 
the popularity and success of these schemes de- 
pend in a great measure on the way in which 


* they are -worked on their first introduction by 


the subordinates who have to deal directly with 
the public. The Department can claim credit 
for success in every one of its.undertakings, and 
a considerable share of the credit must in fair- 
ness be given to Superintendents. 


The President. 


Do you consider that appointments of Post: 
masters General should always be reserved for 
‘Covenanted Civilians ?—I think that some of them 
should be reserved for the Uncovenanted service. 
“The Government hasalready reserved one of these 
appointments for the Native service, and I think 
two ofthem might well be reserved for the best men 
in the Uncovenanted service whether European or 
Native. 
who (with two exceptions in Bengal ‘and the 
North-West) exercise precisely the same powers 
as Postmasters General, and therefore if these 
men are competent to hold these posts there is 


no reason why they should not have the opportu- - 


nity of holding Postmaster-Generalships. 


I quite agree that a certain proportion of 
Civilians does the. Department a great deal of 
good by giving it a status ; and, further, having 
influence with the Local Government the Civilian 
can. more readily obtain approval and. assistance 
to proposals made for improving or extending 
postal measures. I quite agree with every word 


‘ 


that Pandit Salig Ram has said about the Land - 


Revenue Money-order scheme that, if there had 
not been a Covenanted Civilian (who had served 
in the Bengal Secretariat) in charge of the 
Bengal Circle, we should probably not have 
had the Land Revenue .Money-order scheme 


. adopted in the short space of three months, But 


as matters stand, we have nine Deputy Post- 
masters General without hope of promotion; 


with the powers of Postmasters General they. 


only draw Rs: 700 per mensem. “There are very 
few appointments which carry higher pay than 
-Rs. 700. The Comptroller, Post Office, carries 


’ Rs, 800 to Rs. 1,200, and asthe Department is at 


present constituted there are only two appoint- 
ments (of over Rs. 1,000) which entitle a man 
to the highest pension which an Uncovenanted 
officer can attain to under the roles. I ani not 
stating this in my own interest, because I have 
on two occasions refused a nomination for a 
Postmaster-Generalship and the Deputy Director- 
Generalship, but I speak of it as a grievance 
which is felt by all the chief officers of the De- 
partment. Asan instance, there is Mr. Cornwall, 


@ very young man in the Department, who has. 


received exceptional promotion on account of 
his services in the field. He is now officiating 


- as Deputy Postmaster General, Sind, in the grade 


of Rs. 700 and: has absolutely nothing further 
to hope for.. Of the-two appointments over 
Rs. 1,000 one requires special account qualifica- 
tious which every man has not got, and the other 
is the post of Personal Assistant to the Director 
General which requires Secretariat qualifications, 
which also are not: possessed by every one. 


‘What is your opinion of the system of Circle pro- 
motion ?—I consider it is a means of giving pro- 
motion to men who hayedone good work, and isalso 


We have Deputy Postmasters General ° 
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‘@ means of bringing men from other Departments 
into the Postal service. For instance, with this 
system you can give a Postmaster or a man in the 
- Dead Letter Office promotion to the Superintend- 
ents’ grade. If you have one list for all India it 
stands to reason that a man cannot enter the 
Superintendents’ grade unless at the bottom, 
In fact, the best Superintendents I have seen 
among the Natives in my Department are all men 
who have been brought in from other branches, 
For instance, I have now two Native Superin- 
tendents under me who were both Sorters and 
were promoted to their present posts. As to the 
capacity of Natives to hold Superintendentships 
it may be true, as Pandit Salig Ram has stated, 
that the Department is not sufficiently attractive . 
for the best class of Natives, and that consequent- 
ly the Natives of whom we have had experience 
in the Department have not as arule shown them- 
selves qualified to hold these appointments, I 
am compelled to admit that there is a consensus 
of opinion among heads of Circles in favor of 
Europeans as Superintendents, Heads of Circles 
when applying for men to fill up vacancies inva- 
risbly urge that a European officer should be sent 
them. ‘Indeed, I may say that nothing but the in- 
fluence of the present Director General could have 
secured the promotion of Natives to so many of 
the superior posts in the Department as they now 
hold... The policy of the present Director General, 
I may say, has been almost unfair to-Europeans 
in the matter of appointments to Inspectorships, 
and not only have non-domiciled Europeans been 
excluded in recent years from these appointments, 
but even domiciled Europeans have by a recent 
order of the Director General been excluded from 
these appointments. -The rule says that none but 
Asiatic Natives shall be appointed to Inspector- 
ships except with the previous sanction of the | 
Director General, a sanction which has been very 
rarely accorded and only when appointments had 
to. be made to Burma and the coffee districts in 
Madras and the tea districts near Darjeeling, 
“Recently the Manual Committee presided over 
by Mr. Kisch suggested that this rule should be 
somewhat relaxed, but the Director General in- 
‘sisted on its retention and it is still in force.. As 
to this rule respecting the appointment of Asiatic 
Natives, all I object to is that a Native should get 
an appointment merely because he isa Native. 
Iwould give an appointment to the best man, be he 
European, Eurasian or Native. The present Post- 
masters of Allahabad and Lahore and the Su- 
perintendent-of Workshops at Aligarh are all 
‘Natives who obtained their appointments from . 
the Director General simply because they were 
Natives. Baboo Wooma Charan Dass supersed- 
ed every European Deputy Postmaster General 
but one, purely, I believe, because he was a Natiye 
of Asiatic parentage. Ihave personally no objec- 
tion whatever to Natives, and this is proved by my 
having sought special sanction for the appoint- 
ment of Natives as Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents in the Railway Mail Service. - 
T have been connected with the Manuals of the 
Post Office since 1872. I have never received any 
assistance from Natives. I have for years past 
endeavoured to get Natives to work in this 
branch. I have repeatedly asked for Native 
assistance in working out the Manual rules, and 
the late Native Postmaster General of the North- 
Western Provinces will bear me out in this 
statement. It has been said that very few im- 
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provements or changes have been made in the 
Post Office. I believe that if the votes of the 
Bengal Superintendents were taken they would 


‘ all say they have had too much to learn already, 


_to serve in Bengal. 


and would protest against any new schemes or 
any more additional work being thrown upon 
them. ; ee 

Have you anything further to say as regards pay 
and pensions in the Department ?—As regards pay 
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and pensions I have.already expressed my views. 


. Finally, I have only to add that, taken as a body, 
I do not think that any country in the world _ 


can show better results in respect of honesty 
than our Native-worked offices -in India; the 
Post Office is also, I think, the cheapest-worked 
Department-in India. We have only 40 non- 
domiciled Europeans in the Department, 





- Wrrnuss No. XVIL—27th June 1887. 
Examination of K. J. Bavswag, Esq., B.C.S., Postmaster General, North-West Provinces. 


The President. 


“In what year did you enter the Civil Service?—I- 


joined my appointment in 1879, having passed the 
competitive examination in 1877. Though by 
race a Parsi and a Native of Bombay, I elected 
I was educated at the 
London University and had been in England 


‘for about two years before I appeared at the com- 


petitive examination.. On my arrival in Bengal 
I was appointed Assistant Magistrate at Dacca. 
I remained there fora year dnda half. I was 
afterwards appointed Sub-divisional Magistrate 
of Goalunda, then Divisional Magistrate in the 
Faridpur . District, and later Sub-divisional 
Magistrate in the district of Maimensingh until I 
joined my present appointment. 


The Honorable Mr. Quinton. 
Were you officiating as Joint Magistrate when 
you obtained your present appointment ?—~Yes. 


- How long had you been’ officiating as Joint 
Magistrate ?—I obtained my first officiating Joint 


’ Magistrateship in 1881, which appointment I held 


' secondly because there could be no- question -of - 


for’ a short time only; but from 1882 I had 
continuously officiated as Joint Magistrate and 
from 1884 in the first grade. aS 


The President. 


Did you find that any Native families in the 
several Districts in which you served entertained 
any social objections to you as a Pérsi?—No, I 
was received with respect wherever I visited, 
first because I was a foreigner to them, and 


caste feeling, ; 


Had you at any time cause to think any 
objection to Pérsis as officials was entertained 
by Natives of Bengal ?—Not at all. 


I believe you were appointed Postmaster 
General of the North-West in the beginning of 
the present year ’—Yes, 


_ Have you since your appointment made a tour 
of the whole of your Cirele ?~I have visited 
most of the head offices in my Circle and also 
many sub-offices, 


Are you thoroughly acquainted with all the 
duties of an officer in this Department ?—Yes, 
‘I have tried my best to become so. 


Have you had any opportunity of co i 
the work of Natives and Buropeans in the Depart: 
went ?—Yes, A 


Do you consider that the office of Postmaster 


General should be held by Covenanted 
covenauted officers and to what extent ?—T thnk 


, & 


The President—continued. ~ 


they should always be held by Covenanted men, 
because, in the first place, if Uncovenanted men 
are selected they will be selected from the Depart- 
ment-itself and they will naturally be imbued 
with the traditions and prejudices of the Depart- 
ment, which will not be the case with new-men en- 
tering the Department for the first time. Another 
reason is that the Postmaster General of a Pro- 
vince has in his hands a very large amount of 


pattondge, and that a member of the Covenanted . 


Civil Service would not be fettered in its dis- 
tribution either by local connections 6r by friend- 
ships formed in the Department... A third reason 


" is that a Covenanted official, whoever he may be, 


enjoys a degree of respect which would not be 


accorded to very many Uncovenanted: officers, 
and for the efficiency of a service which pre-emi- 


nenitly calls for accuracy and promptitude in the 
despatch of-business I regard the influence pos- 


‘sessed by the head of the Department as of 
considerable importance, 


You mean: to say that he would receive more 


willing obedience on the part of officers of the 
various nationalities in the Department ?—Yes. 
Again, having as Postmaster General to deal fre- 
quently with heads of Departments he would do 
soon a more equal footing in many ways than 
would probably be the case with an 
officer. Moreover, a Covenanted officer would 
be. likely to possess greater information on 
questions of general administration. A. Postmaster 
General has a great deal to do with law in 
ordering apprehensions, making contracts for the 
service of Government.and the like, of which 
an Uncovenanted officer could not possibly know 


‘anything. 


Would you have all these appointments filled by 
Covenanted Civilians, or ‘would you reserve some 
as prizes for the Department ?—There are only 


five Postmaster-Generalships,-and each appoint- — 


ment has a special reason for its being filled by a 
Covenanted Civilian. For instance, looking to 
the importance of the commercial and planting 
community in Bengal and the frequency with 
which the local head of the Postal Department is 
brought into direct relations with that community, 
I consider it expedient that the Postmaster Ge- 
neral of Bengal should be a Covenanted Civilian. 
In the North-West there are a number of military 
cantonments, and Military: officers are somewhat 


- impatient of any postal delays, whether attribut-. 


able to accident or to inefficiency in the service, 
and in the Punjab for the same reason and also 


because it is a frontier province, where not infre- 


quently arrangements have to be made for the 


ncovenanted - 
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service in connection with expeditions beyond the- 


frontier. I hold the same view with regard to Bom- 
bay on the like grounds as I have urged with 


. reference to Bengal, and also because it is the port 


of departure for the European mail service, and 
with regard to Madras because of the importance 
of the commercial and planting interests there. 


What class of officers in thé Department have 
you found best fitted for Superintendentships ?— 
The best Superintendent I have is a Eurasian. 
As a‘rule, I would rather have a European 
Superintendent than a Native Superintendent, in 
the first place because a Native Superintendent 
would bea native of the province or the Circle 
and would have friends and relations there. As 
Superintendent he would exercise considerable 
patronage, and I have seen reason to think: that 
the Native Superintendent is under great tempta- 
tions to exercise his patronage in favor of his 
‘caste people to the detriment of the Public 
Service. 


For Inspectorships whom do you consider best 
fitted ?—The Inspectors are all Natives; we could 
not get Europeans to live on the pay. 


* 


Do the Inspectors do their work efficiently so far 
as you have been able to judge ?—Some of ‘them 
work well and others work very badly. 


Have-you reason to think that promotion has 
been fairly distributed in the Department ?—~Yes, 
and as an instanceof it, I may cite the case of the 
present head of the 8rd Grade. Superintendents. 
That offiger commenced his career in the Depart- 
ment ona salary of Rs. 12 per mensem and is 
now drawing Rs. 250." He jis now fifty-one years 
of age. And with regard to the other officers, 
sofar as Superintendents and Postmasters and im- 
portant officers are concerned, J believe them to 
have been very fairly dealt with. They have been 
promoted according to seniority and merit com- 
bined; : : 

_ Do you think that in any respect there has been 
a disregard of equity in the distribution of pro- 


motion in the Department ?—As regards the 


clerks and the lower grade Postmasters I have 
generally found that it is the pushing man, the 
man who thrusts himself before the notice of his 
superiors and who can make interest who gets 
the promotion. - 
The Honorable. Mr. Quinton. 
. Your experience is confined to the North-West 
Provincés {—Yes, 
The. President. ~ 

* You have no reason to think that there has been 
any partielity shown when promotions have been 
made by the Director General ?—None at all. 

But you think that patronage has not been 
exercised with the same discrimination in pro- 
motions to minor appointments?—Yes; 

Are you able to say that this isso generally ?— 
I put it in this way: that in the absence of fixed 


rules in making appointments, men are taken at 


haphazard and there must be bed selections ; and 
I have found it to be. the case that in making 
these minor appointments, men have been taken 


at haphazard and sufficient regard has not been ~ 


paid to merit. 


Have you had anything to do with the Travel- : 


‘Jing Post Office ?—No. 
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What is your opinion of the character ofthe 
officers in the Department generally for honesty ? 
Have you had many complaints of dishonesty 
brought to your notice since you took ‘up your 
present. appointment ?—Complaints are made 
occasionally and there have been one or two 
rather serious cases. 


Considering the number of persons employed, 
do you think there are as few complaints of dis- 
honesty, in this as there are in the Executive and 
Judicial Departments ?—Compared’ with the . 
Executive Department I think so. 


What was the nature of the cases you refer 
to?—One was the case of a Sub-Postmaster, © 
a Native, who had been for two years in 
the practice of trading contrary to the express 
‘orders of Government and in addition had com- 
mitted three forgeries and embezzlements. He 
has been convicted and sentenced to nine years’ 
imprisonment. His salary was Rs. 40 per 
mensem and his embezzlements amounted to 
Rs. 1,800. He commenced his frauds in one 
office and continued them after he had been trans- 
ferred to another. Both the Inspector, a Native, 
and the Superintendent, who is a domiciled 
European, were to blame for permitting the con-' 
travention of the rule which prohibits the re- 


* tention in a Post Office of a larger money balance 


than is sanctioned. In the other case I referred 
to, a registered letter was opened and currency 
notes abstracted. This was done: by a clerk in 
the office. 


- In addition to these two cases has there come 
to your knowledge any other instance of fraud . 
committed within your Circle ?—~No. ; 


How many officials of the Department are there 
in your Circle ?— 8,516. ~ 
Which do you consider the better system for 


. the Postal Department—promotion by. Circles or 


promotion in the Imperial service as » whole ?— 
Promotion by Circles. 


What is your reason for preferring promotion 
by Circles ?—First, because as a matter of fact 
the -Superintendents prefer it. The Director 
General cannot very well know the merits of the 
Superintendents so well as the’ Postmasters 
General can, and genérally, although the Super- 
intendents are promoted by the Director General 
the recommendations are made by the Postmaster 
General. . In the second place, Native Superin-. 


_ tendents and Inspectors are, as a rule, Natives of 


the Circle to which they belong, and on that 
account dislike being transferred to other Circles ; 
and the Pustmasters not only prefer to remain 
in their Circle, but very frequently they object 
to be moved away from the place of their birth, 
and we have the greatest difficulty in transferring 
them. Moreover, by their being transferred 
elsewhere we lose the advantage of their intimate 
acquaintance with: the people of their own Circle. 


You have lately introduced into the North- 
West a system by which payments of revenue 
and rent may be made by money-orders through 
the post. What is your opinion of these 
systems ?—Both are very useful. As regards 
payment of rent by money-order, it would be 
premature to express & decided opinion, the system 
having only been iu force since the Ist of March. 
The revenue money-order system, of course, is 
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useful to joint-holders of tenures, as it affords 
documentary evidence to each holder of the 
payment of his quota of the rent, and moreover, 
by adopting this method of payment the petty 
landholder is not so much under the thumb of 
the Lumbardar. 


- Woald, in your opinion, a system of payment of 
rent by money-order be suitable to the circum- 
stances of Bengal ?—Very much so. 


What would be the advantages of such a 
system in Bengal ?—In Bengal the Zamindérs 
are in the habit of exacting large cesses from 
their rayats, and although the law forbids and 
even punishes Zaminddrs for realizing cesses, 
the rayats nevertheless find it to their interest to 
pay them. It is.often said, of course, that they 


have only to go and deposit the money in the’ 


civil courts ; but the cost of doing so is so great 
that it exceeds the amount of the cess ; whereas 
the commission they may have to pay on remitting 
the rent to the Zamindérs by way of postal money- 
orders is very much Jess. Soe 


Have you had any complaints since the system 
has been in operation in the North-West that it 
has not been a success?—No. I have been 
asked to reduce the commission by a person 
calling himself the rayats’ representative, and by 
Postmasters, who, living in the interior, are 
generally well acquainted with the wishes of the 
rayats. The commission at present is 1 per cent. 
with a minimum charge of 2 annas. 


‘In Bengal the system of payment of revenue 
by money-order would not perhaps be found so 
useful as it appears to be in the North-West ?— 
No. Zamindirs like those in Bengal would not 
take to the system. It is only the petty land- 
holders who would make use of the system, 


Have you anything further to add?—A 
Superintendent who is now in the 1st grade and 
who has been lately officiating as Deputy Post- 
master General began ‘life as a clerk on Rs. 20. 
The manager of my Stock Depdt now drawing 


Rs, 150 began life on Rs, 20. Another Superin- 


tendent now drawing Rs, 200 was a:clerk in my 


~ office’ on Rs, 20 about ten years ago. 


ae 
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_ Examination of C. A. Stuart, Esq., Presidency Postmaster, Bombay. 


The President. 


. When did you enter the Department ?—I 
entered the Department in 1855'as Postmaster 
of Bangalore on Rs. 100. I am a European born 
in India. My parents were not domiciled here. 
I was educated at St. Andrews’ Schoolin Madras. 
Before I joined the Department I had been em- 
ployed in the Private Secretary’s Office. I held 
the Postmastership of Bangalore for fifteen or 
eighteen months. Bangalore was a military 


. Station and it was necessary to have there a Post- 


imaster who understood English. My | next 
appointment was Inspector of Post Offices in the 
Bellary and Trichinopoly Divisions. 

Were you acquainted with the vernaculars of 
the district ?—I know Hindustdni.’ The duties of 
Inspector in those days were similar to those of a 
Superintendent at the present time. After that 
I was appointed Presidency Postmaster 
Madras and fifteen months afterwards I was trans- 
ferred to Bombay, where I have been evér since. 
I have acted as Postmaster General here on four 
occasions.. 

The Department, since you joined it, has very 
greatly extended the range of its operations. I 
believe when first you joined the Department 
there was no money-order system in connection 
with the Post Office ?—No. : 

That was originally established in connection 
with the treasuries ?— Yes. © 


Neither the. Parcels Post nor the Savings’, 


Bank were in existence ?—No. 

Are you aware that a large number of Postal 
offices are now combined Postal and Telegraph 
offices ?—Yes, about two thousand of them are, 


The system of transmitting money by tele- 
graph has been lately introduced ?—Yes. 

Are there also provident or insurance funds 
established specially for employés in the Post 
Office ?—Yes. 


In addition to its other functions the Indian’ 


Post Office insures articles for transmission 


‘throagh the post without limit to value ?—Yes. _ 


Will you kindly give us any views you may 
have on. the subject of this Department ?—The 


- ‘Bombay General: Post Office, as regards appoint- 


ments: and promotion, stands apart from the rest 
of the Bombay Postal Circle. There are occa- 
sions, however, when officials are transferred to 
the Genera] Post Office to Hold special appoimt- 
ments, and in some cases deserving and qualified 
clerks have been promoted from it into the grade 
-of Superintendents. Three of the present Super- 
‘intendents in this Circle and two in other Circles 


in . 


were for ‘some time clerks in the General Post 
Office. “The two latter (Hurasians) were sent as 
clerks to.the Field Post Office in Afghanistan 
and for good sérvice there were promoted to 
-Superintendents, : : 

The establishment of ‘the General Post Office 
consists of 229 clerks. and the following is a 
classification of them according to race. The 
Europeans are all Statutory Natives of India :— 





/ 








Par- | Maho- | Other 
bhus, {medans./Natives. 


Europeans} Goanese 
and jand Native] Parsis. 
Eurasians.|Christians, 


Br&h- 


mans, Total. 

















229 






- The usual method for keeping up the comple- 
ment of clerks ‘is to admit men to the last or . 
probationary grade, and after they have passed . 
through a period of training, to transfer them to _ 
the bottom of the regular establishment as vacan- 


-cies occur. As 4& rule, candidates who have - 
passed either the Public Service or Matriculation 

. Examination are preferred. ; 
The higher grade appointments in the office 
are Head Clerks and Joint Head Clerks of De- 
partments, and Inspectors. There are 11 Head 
Clerks and 4 Joint Head Clerks; the salaries of 
Head Clerks are Rs. 90; Rs. 100, Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 200 to Rs.250. Of these appoint- 
ments 6 are held by Natives. The salaries of the 
Joint Head Clerks, of whom 2 are Natives, are 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 140. There are 4 Inspectors 
whose salaries are Rs. 100 and Rs. 90, and all of 
them are Natives. Natives generally are found 
- competent to hold the Head Clerkships and are 
in a measure specially fitted for the post by their 
habits of steady application and sustained atten- 
tion to duties. For the Inspectorships Natives 
are indispensable, as the duties of an Inspector 


lead him into constant personal-communication — - 


with the different classes of the Native popula- 
tion. 

Connected with the General Post Office and the 
work of which is under my immediate control and 
direction, is the Sea Post Office maintained be- 
tween Bombay and Suez. The establishment 
consists of 6 Mail officers (Europeans) and 12 
Sorters, of whom 2 are Europeans, 6 Burasians 
and 4 Portuguese. The Sorters are in two grades; 
the 1st Grade Sorters receive a pay of Rs. 50 and 
the 2nd Grade Sorters Rs. 40. Second class 
accommodation is given thera with allowances for 
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covering expenses during stay at Suez, Promo- 


tion to appointments in the General Post Office’ 


is also opep to them if they do well, and some 
have already been rewarded in this way. [ura- 
sians and Portuguese, for quiet behaviour and 
steady work, make the best Sea Sorters. Natives 
have never volunteered for that service. 


Another Sea Post Office establishment under 
my management is that maintained between 
Bombay and Karéchi. Here there are 3 Sorters, 
whose salary is Rs, 50 a month with an allowance 
to meet expenses during stay at Karachi: For 
this short sea line (between two Indian ports) 
Natives (P4rsis) are émployed with fair success. 


Unless you have a special need of a European 
for work which you think only a European can 
do, the appointments in this Department are open 
to all?—The best and most fitted persons are, in 
the Bombay Post Office, chosen without reference 
to nationality or race. 

Is it desirable that promotion to the upper 
grades of this Department should be made’ from 
a general list or by Circles ?—I think the former 
would be more advantageous in the matter of 
promotion =~ a, % 

Are you aware that at one time the Superin- 
tendents were consulted by the Director General 
on this subject and the majority expressed them- 
selves in favor of promotion by Circles ?—No. - 


Is there not a difficulty in promoting from an 
Imperial list in the circumstance that a man may 
know the language of one Circle very well and be 
ignorant of the languages of other Circles ?—That 
might be so, butit would not, I think, stand in the 


way of Superintendents performing their duties - 
. efficiently. Knowledge of the vernacular language 


of his Circle is not absolutely necessary for a 
Superintendent though it is desirable, 


Again, we'are told that the Natives of one Circle 
would-be reluctant to serve in another ?—In some 
cases there is that disinclination, but I fancy that 
where it: was a case of promotion most. men 
would not feel that objection. 
the majority of instances, seeing that by refusing 
this promotion he would be thrown back, a man 
would waive the objection. 


Supposing promotion made from an Imperial 
list, how would the. Director General know who 
‘was most worthy of promotion ?—Hoe would have 
the opinions of the heads of Circles to guide him. 


. Supposing he entertained no very high opinion 
-of the judgment of the head of a Circle, might 
‘not injustice be done to the nominee of the 
latter ?—That difficulty might be obviated by a 


System of confidential reports, by which the’ 


Director General would.be kept informed of the 
merits of officers in the Department. 


Would it be desirable to divide the service 
‘into an upper and lower service and to ap- 
-point young nien directly to the posts of Post- 
masters and Superintendents in the upper divi- 
sion ?—Not while there are men in the lower, 
grades of the Department qualified for promotion 
~to these higher grades, 


_ 1s the Postal Department a well-paid service? 
—It is very poorly paid in proportion to its pe- 
“cunlary responsibilities, a 


I think that in - 
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- And you consider that on that account promo- . 


tion should be open to every grade of the service in 
order that respectable and. trustworthy ‘men may 
be encouraged to enter the Department 7—Yes. 


Do you know anything of the present Native 
Inspectors ?—I have nota large experience of 
them in this Circle, - ‘ 7 : 


—No, 


perintendents in this Presidency ?—Yes. 
’ What is your opinion of them?—I noticed 
nothing deficient in their supervision during the 
time I acted as Postmaster. General and I think 
they did their work as well as European Super- 
intendents. . 


The Hon’ble Khén Bahédur Kazi Shahdbudin. 
Has not the income of the Department largely 


Had you much experience of them in Madras? : 


India, - 
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Have you had any experience of Native Su- 


increased with the increase in its work?+-Cet~ - 


tainly. 

Has any proportionate increase taken place in 
the pay of the employés,?—No; but the staff has 
been increased. It is not the rule to increase the 
Postmaster’s pay because new businesses and 
responsibilities have been added to his office. 

- These additional businesses have increased the 
responsibility and work of the employés ?—Yes, 


Does it give them anything in the way of fees _ 


or percentage ?—Nothing of any kind. 


‘Do you take securities from those employés 
that have to deal with money ?—Yes, from such 
officers as the Treasurer and the Shroff and also 
fm Postmen. Not from clerks in the Insurance 
.Onice, ; ; 


What is the guarantee against fraud in the ; 


case of Insurance Office clerks ?—We have had 
such exceptional honesty and integrity amongst 


_our establishment that it has not been found 


necessary to take security from officers other than 
those I have mentioned. No cases of embezzle- 
ment have occurred in the General Post Office ; 


a clerk who deals with money does not retain it” 


long in his hands. : 
_ Do you think that men who enter the Depart- 


ment on Rs, 12 and 15 are the kind of men whom : 


‘you would promote to Superintendentships )— 
I think so, At present we have educated men 
offering to take employment on low salaries who 


- after long experience would eventually become fit 


for those appointments. We try to get the best 
educated men we can even in the lower grades. 
The pay of the lowest grade probationer in my 
Office is Rs, 15, and I can get a matriculated 
man for that salary. 


Mr. Fernandez. 


You are aware that vernacular -Schoolmasters 
dave charge of Post Offices in small villages ?— 
Cr : 


How would Superintendents, unacquainted with: 
the vernacular of their Circle, carry on the cor- 
Fespondence in cases of complaints from Native 
merchants for instance ?—Such questions would 
be referred to the Inspector. ee Ae 


' The Director-General. 
: When you say that vernacular knowledge is 


not necessary, do you mean that for exceptional 
cases, as a rule, it would not be necessary f—-Yes, 
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Are there not other classes of duties—dealings 
with the -public, recording statements of witnesses 
as regards pensions, &c.,—for which a colloquial 
knowledge of the vernacular would be more or 
less necessary to a Superintendent ?—It would be 
desirable, no doubt. 


Are there not classes of duties with which the 


Superintendent ordinarily has to do and which ' 


involve a colloquial knowledge of the verna- 
-cular, for instance—pension cases, appeals, dsc,?— 
That isso. - | 


Is not the pay of the Department so poor that 
to hold out a hope of more promotion enables us 
sometimes to get. a selection of good men f—Yes, 


' In the case of insurances, is there not a suffi- 
cient check against embezzlement in the way in 
which insured parcels have to be closed ?—Yes. 
The article is in their hands only for a very short 
while and is under custody when it passes from 
their hands. 


- There is no necessity, because a man deals with 
insured articles, to take security from him ?—No. 

You are aware that at the present time we 
take no security from any one above the grade of 
Postmaster ?—Yes, — 


’ 
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Having been twenty-three years in the office 
can you say if for many years past it is the case 
that we have had no frauds or break-downs of any 
kind ?—Yes. ; 


_ Special pressure is put on your office staff in 
times of emergency ?—Yes, 


Including Native Christians and Portuguese, 
your Head Clerks are entirely Natives now ?—Yes, 
with the exception of one Eurasian and one Buro~ 
pean. For some time past our Head Clerks have 
always been Natives or Portuguese. 


Have you found them to act with readiness and 
resource in cases of emergency ?—In such cases 
they get assistance from me; they do not show 
readiness of resource when anything out of the 
prints course occurs, or there .is. pressure of 
work, : 


You think they show a want of energy and 
resource in dealing with ordinary work when a 
pressure occurs f—When the work is in any 
way jolted out of the ordinary grooves, they are 
wanting in resource and also to.some extent in 
the power to control their subordinates. These 
cases of pressure occur, however, very seldom, - 
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Examination of James Cornwat, Esq., Acting Postmaster General, Sind: 


The President. 


I am a European, born and educated in Eng- 
land. I entered the Department in 1878, as Pro- 
bationer Assistant Mail Officer in charge. of the 
mail from Bombay to Suez and back. I was 
three months in that appointment and then I 
joined the Railway Mail Service, and after four 
years in that service I went to the Punjab as 
Personal Assistant to the Postmaster General 
in the Superintendents’ grade. I then went to 
Bengal as Personal Assistant to the Postmaster 
General there and afterwards acted as head of the 
Cizcle and Assam including a period of foreign 
service in connection with Field Postal work, 
I am now Acting Postmaster General of Sind. 


Is it necessary to have Europeans for the ser- 
vice between this port and Suez ?—Not entirely 
so. I do not know how the service is constituted 
now, but in my time all the employés were Eng- 
lish. We had to mess with the officers: and first 
class passengers. ; 


To what extent do you think it necessary to 
employ Europeans in the Mail Service ?--The 
Head Mail Officer should be a European, but the 
Assistant Mail Officers might be Natives. 


‘I believe you have certain views which you 
wish to lay before the Commission ?—Yes. My 


- experience as regards Field Postal work is as 


follows :— : 
October 1876 to April 1880 in charge of 
Southern Afghanistan Field Postal arrange- 
ments. : ‘ : — 
August to October 1882 in charge of Egypt 
Field Postal arrangements. 
On neither of these occasions had I European 
or Native Superintendents. My staff of Post. 
masters and clerks was as follows :— 


; Southern Afghanistan Field Force. 
Statutory Native. Hindu. . Mahomedan, Parsi. 
. 2 5 3 4 


Egypt Field Force. 
Statutory Native, Hindu. Mahomedan. Paérsi. Native Christian. 
4 1 2 1 re | 


These subordinates worked equally well, but, on 
the whole, for a severe climate such as that of 
Afghanistan, I think thosé from the Punjab are 
better fitted to withstand the extreme cold. ; 


Briefly my duties in the field were as follows :— 


(a) the control of a mixed establishment ; 


() constant intercourse with the Army Staff 
und Political authorities, 


I consider it of the first importance that the 
head of the Field Postal Department should - 
maintain cordial relations with the Army Staff 
and be able to. hold his own with the heads of 
other Departments in the field. It is essential 
that he be on the Army Head-Quarter Staff so as 
to have early information of intended movements 
and to be-enabled to make the necessary Field 
Postal arrangements, not only for establishing ~ 
Post Offices, but to maintain communications with 


them. In very many instances personal influence 


had to be brought to bear to obtain requisite in- 
formation or to secure the required transport, &c, 
The Field Postal Department is almost the only 
Civil Departmentaccompanying troops in the field, 
‘and on many occasions, owing to stress of circum. 
stances, it was expected to shift for itself. The 
difficulties in the way of the head of the Depart- 
ment are so great in this réspect, that I have pro- 
posed that a Field Postal Office should be consi- 
dered as an essential part of any force ordered 
on service, and that it should be constituted some- 


what similarly to the English Army Postal Corps, 
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the officers of which get temporary rank as 
Licutenants, Captains, &c., according to grade. 
The necessity of this has been recognised in the 
Telegraph Department, and temporary rank is to 
be accorded in future to officers of that, Depart- 
ment proceeding on service. If this be given 
effect to in the Postal Department, it would be 
more than ever necessary that the heads of the 
Field Postal Départment should be European and 
socially qualified to mix with officers of the army 
generally, While on the march from Sukkur to 
‘Kandahar I and my staff were. frequently on the 
move from before daylight to 1 or 2 in the after- 
noon and as soon as camp was pitched the Field 
Post Office would be opened and mails received 
or despatched. Another duty I had in the field 
was the appointment, in communication with 
Commanding Officers, of British and Native 
soldier-clerks to act as Postal clerks with out- 
_lying brigades or regiments with which a regular 
postal staff could not be sent, In Egypt I had 
frequent occasion to interview the Canal authori- 
ties and officials of the Egyptian Postal Adminis- 
tration, and for this a colloquial knowledge of 
French was very useful. . : 


For all these duties necessitating much energy 
and resource, Iam of opinion that a Native cf 
India would not answer either as head of the 
Field Postal Department or as a Superintendent, 
who has much the same duties to perform. 


The strength of the force in Southern Afeha- 
nistan was 14,000 troops (4,000 of which were Bri- 
tish) and 11,000 followers; and of that in Egypt 
approximately 5,500 troops and 6,000 followers. 


Iam now in charge of the Sind and Beluchis- 
tan, Circle. 
direct charge of arrangements in Beluchistan. 

. This I consider necessary not only on account of 


the trying climate, but also on account of the. 
difficulty in getting about the country. . There- 


are few rest-houses as yet, and inspecting officers 
are dependent in a great measure on the Kuropean 
ataff for shelter and accommodation. : This Depart- 
ment is largely dependent also on the Engineer- 
ing staff and Officers commanding military posts 
for the custody of the heavy cash collections, for 
the provision of Post Office accommodation, &e., 
and business is much facilitated by the European 
Superintendent having free intercourse with the 
resident officials, : 


A Native of India would not, in my opinion, 
answer as Superintendent in’ Beluchistan at 
present, : 

To Sind matters ‘are different and a Native of 
India (a Parsi) is Superintendent there. 


I have also had experience as head of the: 


Assam Postal Circle. I consider European Su- 
perintendents a necessity there from the largé 
number of resident European planters and: also 
from the malarious climate and. bad commu- 
nications necessitating the acceptance of the 
planters’ hospitality. When there J found a good 
deal of friction had been caused by partiality on 
the part of a Bengali Inspector towards his sub- 
ordinates, This was when the Inspector was 
performing the duties of a Superintendent, 


Do you consider that promotion in the Depart- 
ment should be made by Circles or should it 
be Imperial ?—I am of opinion that it should be 
Imperial. ; ; ; 


, B606—26 


A European Superintendent is in 
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Two difficulties have been suggested as ren- 
dering Imperial promotions uiidesirable : (1) that 
a knowledge of the language of the. particular 
Circle is, if not absolutely necessary, highly desir- 
able for a Superintendent, that that knowledge 
would be lost by transferring men from one 
Circle to another, and (2) we have been told that 


-in some Circles there is a great disinclination. on 
the part of officers in the Department to leave - 


India; 


Post Office. 
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their native province and go to other provinces?— . 


I quite admit. that there are these difficulties, 


. Are there any counterbalancing advantages in ° 


the system you admit ?—It is. mainly my indivi- 
dual opinion. I do not think the difficulty about 
being transferred from one province to another 
applies to Europeans, and 1 have never found 
any great ‘difficulty as regards the language. I 
have found myself that a knowledge of Hindus- 
téni carries one pretty well through as regards 
departmental work all over Indie. I have not 


been much in Madras. 


What are the advantages of Imperial promo- 


. tion ?—The better promotion it gives, . . - 


Do you mean greater regularity of promotion 


in all the Circles?—Yes ; and the better oppor- 
tunity it affords to good men to come to the 
front. - 


It isan objection to the system that the Director 


General.of Post Offices, in whose hands promo-- 


tion would mainly rest, would necessarily not have 
so much experience of the men it was. desirable 
to promote as the heads of Circles, and that 
‘a good man’s merits would not be so certain to 
be recognized ?—~Perhaps so; but every year the 
Postmaster General in each Circle has an oppor- 
tunity of recommending the'best of his subordi- 
nates. 3 me 


Suppose four or six gentlemen were equally 
recommended ?—They would not probably be of 
the same service—service would always tell. 


Is it desirable to divide the Department into 


.@n upper and lower service, and bring on men 


as Probationers into the Superintendents’ grade 
and more important Postmasterships ?—I agree 
with. the opinion expressed by the Postmaster 
General, but it is advisable occasionally to pro- 
mote men from the lower to the higher grades, 
but now-a-days the work has increased so much 
and become so much more difficult to perform, 
that you require a higher class of men as 
Superintendents, and it would therefore be desir- 
able at times to bring in new blood from outside. 


_ Are Mail officers now graded with Superin- 
tendents ?—I think they are. be 


It has been suggested to us that the system 


- Works unfairly.to the other members of the De- 


partment by placing comparatively junior offi- - 


cers on a par with officers of long standing in the 
service {—I quite agree with that view. 


Do you consider it unfair to the other men- 
bers of the Department that these officers should 
be graded as Wunerintendeuts?- Moet decidedly 
I do. They have no experience of the work. 
“They might, however, do very well. as Superin- 
tendents in the Railway Mail Service, which is 
purely a sorting department, but they are very 
Gaels unfitied for the general work of the Post 
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Is it necessary that the Railway Mail Service 
should be largely composed of men of European 
origin?—I think. perhaps the Head Superin- 
tendent in each Circle should bea Europeas, but 
I see no reason why a Native should not hold 
the post, equally well. 
Has any practical inconvenience been’ ex- 
- perienced. when Natives have hud charge of the 
Railway Mail Service ?—We have been informed 
that sufficient respect is not always shown them 
by. servants of Railway Companies. Ihave never 
heard anything of the kind. mere 
_, And that when it was necessary to meet emer- 
gencies caused by accidents on the railway, men 
of Huropean parentagemet with more attention? — 
It is only natural that they should, as they know 
how to deal with Railway officials and push 


’ the mails through in the.event of breaks; 


but I think it quite possible for a Superintendent, 
a Native of India, to acquire the necessary tact 
and experience. For instance,the Superintend- 
ent here is a Native and has, I believe, perform- 
- ed his duties exceedingly well. 
Have you found that Native Superintendents, 
_of whom you have had experience, always did 
their work well ?—Very well indeed.. 

You say you entered the Department as a Pro- 

_ bationer ; does the system of entertaining Pro- 
bationers obtain still ?—It has been done away 
with since I joined. : : 

What was your salary then ?—Rs. 60. 

Had you passed any examination ?—No, I was 
selected. My only duties were sorting and keep- 
ang charge of the mails. . 

- You have mentioned a case of a Native Super- 
intendent in Assam who was a failure; what was 
the cause of his failure ?—I think it was owing to 
his wanting tact and experience. 


Was the case investigated and the question ~ 


ascertained whether his failure was due to his 
individual incapacity or to racial causes ?— 
Perhaps it was due to both. It was at the time of 
the Ibert Bill and there was very high feeling 
between officials and non-officials which may 
have had something to do with it. I think per- 
haps there was want of tact on both sides. 
How long had the post been held by a 
‘ Native Superintendent before that time ?—The 
Native I mentioned was working in a Superin- 
tendent’s Division as an Inspector. There were 
formerly only Inspectors ; their duties were pretty 
‘much the same as Superintendents’ however, and. 
when the Inspectors were made Superintendents, 
Europeans were appointed and the Inspectors 
‘ continued to be Natives. — ; 
And the Inspectors’ duties which were, you say, 
very nearly the same as those of Superintend- 
ents, were performed in Assam by Natives from 
1883 to 1884.?—Yes. j 
- And before that time there had been no fric- 


- tion ?—I cannot say; it was before I entered the | 


“Department. ~ 
Do you know Doulut Ram ?—Yes; he is a 
very valuable officer. ; ; 
Do you know Pandit Salig Ram ?—Yes. 
Do you consider him a good officer ?—Yes, 
; The Postmaster General. 


' Having been responsible for the Postal admi- 
nistration of Assam,speaking generally, you would 
prefer to have a European’Superintendenf there 
by reason of the fact that he is dealing entirely 
with planters ?—Yes. go BOG 
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The Post Offices in. Assam are sometimes en- 
tirely in connection with planters’ stations and 
the whole dealings of the Postal officers are with: 
planters ?—Yes. 

- You said you thought promotion from an Im- 

 perial list would afford a better chance to deserv- 
ing men. Jo you not think there would be some-~ 
unwillingness on the part of the Director Gene- 
ral to promote a man whom he thought specially 
deserving over the heads of the fifteen men of 
the different Circles, which would not be the 
case with the Postmaster General of a Circle who 
knew his subordinates equally well ?—Probably 
it would act in that way. : ‘ 


The President. 

I suppose you are aware that the Superintend- 
ents were all consulted on the question and that 
the majority of them were in favor of pro- 
motion by Circles ?—Yes, the reason being, I 
think, that the majority of the Superintendents 
were Natives of India. 


_ The Postmaster General. . 

Are there‘any special hardships in the way of 
Natives as compared with Europeans,—going 
from ‘one province to another, apart from dis- 
inclination to live in another province, such, for 
instance, as the difficulty they experience in 
educating their children, and so on?—I quite , 
admit it. 

The Hon’ble Kh4n Bahddur Kazi Shahabudin. 

Do you know Gujarati ?—Yes. 

Do you know the Superintendent here ?—Yes, 
he is a Native. ; 

Do you think the European’ population of Gu- 
-jardt, including the division of Ahmedabad and 
all the Collectorates, is not fully equal to that of 
‘Assam ?—Certainly not; it cannot bear any com- 
parison to tbe European population of Assam. 
In Assam you are entirely dependent on the 
planters’ not only for postal buildings and 
accommodation, but very often for providing 
communications. They assist the Department 
greatly. Thete are special difficulties in the way 
of the Department in Assam. _ : 

The President. 

Have you anything to add?—In the me- 
morandum submitted by Mr. Fanshawe, ‘Post- 
master General, Bombay, which was read before 
the Sub-Committee, the duties and responsi- 
pilities of a Postmaster General were explained 
at some length, and Mr. Fanshawe’ stated 
‘ his opinion that officers for such appointments 

should be drawn from the. Covenanted Civil 
Sérvice. The fact, however, that there are nine 
Deputy Postmasters Getieral in charge of minor 
-Circles who carry out the same duties and exer- 
cise the same powers and patronage as a Post- 
master General. was nof mentioned, andI may 
be permitted, therefore, to state the case from 
their point of view. 

The chief disability from which we suffer is 
. that while we may have for years administered 
a minor Circle efficiently on cémparatively.small 
pay, we are debarred from further promotion in the ' 
Department, as there are only two appointments 
the pay of which exceeds Rs, 1,000 per mensem, 
and one of these requires an intimateacquaintance 
with accounts. I think it will be admitted that 
the progress and efficiency of the Post Office 
in-every branch of its work is quite as much, if 
not more, due to the’ services of the Uncovenant- 
éd heads of Circles as to the Covenanted offi- 
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cers in charge of the larger Circles, and I am 
not aware of any instance in which the Director 
General has found any Deputy Postmaster Gene- 
ral wanting either in knowledge of law or in 
regard to the general administration of his Circle. 
It not unfrequently happens, moreover, that 
Covenanted Civilian makes a convenience of the 
Post Otfice and accepts a Postmaster General- 
ship merely as a makeshift until he can obtain 
a Collectorship or other appointment of higher 
pay, and it cannot be expected, therefore, that 
he should take so much interest, or be 89 useful, 
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‘in a Department to which he is merely attached 


temporarily, as one who can only look for pro- 
motion in it.. 

* Tt does not therefore seem unreasonable to ask 
that of the six appointments which the Cove- 
nanted Postmasters General think should be re- 
served for them (viz., five Postmasters General 
and one Deputy Director General) three of these 
shouid be held by uncovenanted officers, either 
European or Native, and a direct incentive to 

ood work be thus held out to deserving officers 


of the Department. : 


et erence ier 
Wirwess No. XIX.—22nd July 1887, 
Examination of Kh4én Bahddur KAvass1 JamsEps1 Laugaxa, Superintendent, Postmaster General’s Office. 


The President. © 


T believe you have written a note embodying, 
certain views’ which you desire to bring before 
us?—Yes. [Reads.] - 

Postmasters General.—The Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Bombay, has under him, besides a large body 
of. men in the subordinate grades, the following 
principal officers :-— 

. : ; wh '* Rs. 

« Presidency Postmaster, Bombay ... 600—1,000 
Deputy Postmaster, Bombay +. 400—500 
‘Assistant Postmaster, Bombay  ... 300—400 
Mail Officers on pay varying from ... 100-300 


Postmaster, Aden .-. 300 
Manager, Dead Letter Office ... 800—400 
Superintendent, Postal Press s+. 200—250 
Postmaster, Poona - «.. 1». 800—400 
Ahmedabad ... «-. 250—300 - 


Superintendents, Post Offices, on pay 
varying from -_ ... 200—500 
The Postmaster General’s own pay, in the 
Qnd grade, is Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,750, and when 
in the 1st grade Rs. 1,750 to Rs. 2,000. 


‘ His charge extends over the Bombay Presi- 
dency, excluding Sind, with Post Offices at Aden 
and Zanzibar, on the Somali Coast and in the 
Persian - Gulf and Turkish Arabia. In the 
Bombay Presidency he administers the Post 
Offices in 18 Collectorates and 6 political districts. © 
The duties of a Postmaster General, which are 
fully described in Mr. Fanshawe’s memorandum 
submitted to the Public Service Commission, are 
most responsible and onerous. A man of un- 
doubted ability “and strength of character pos- 
sessed of large power of work, previous adminis- 
trative training and some knowledge of law is: 
required for the post. He must be able to hold 
his own with District Officers and with the local 
Government and to command the confidence 
and willing obedience of his subordinates, many 
of whom hold high positions. These qualifica- 
tions are, as a general rule, found in members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service, and I am of opinion 
that a member of that service should ordinarily 
be selected for the appointment of Postmaster 
General. The appointment is open to the un- 
covenanted members of the Postal Department 
_and should remain so. Ifa Native has acquitted 
himself satisfactorily as Deputy Postmaster Ge- 
neral in administering’ a minor circle, or if a 
qualified Native Superintendent be available, he 
should be appointed to a Postmaster-Generalship. 
The pay to an Uncovenanted officer at the 3 rate 
would be Rs. 1,000. I would wish it understood, 
however, that in advocating the appointment of 
a fit Native to the post of Postmaster General 
I would wish it to be particularly understood 
that I do not mean a Native Superintendent of 
average ability but one who has made his mark 


‘officers who are all Europeans. 


and proved himself fit for the heavy responsibilities 
of the higher appointment. Nothing short of a 
really able Head of the Circle will satisfy Native 
Superintendents and officials of all classes in the 
Department.. In the desire to give Natives share 
in the higher appointments any departure from 
strictness in the selection of a Postmaster Gene- 
ral will be the means of lowering the status of 
the Department, and in the end do harm to the 
‘cause of Natives themselves who form the large 
body of employés in the Department.. _ 

Deputy Postmasters General of smaller circles— 


‘These appointments afford a fair field for the 


exercise of the talents of the Natives of the coun- 


try and give them opportunities by successfully . 


administering smaller postal circles to show whe- 
ther they can: fairly claim to be Postmasters 


_ General of the larger Circles, I have reason to 
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believe that, so far as the Bombay Circle is con- | — 


cerned, it has received fair play in the matter of 


_ these appointments. -_ 
Presidency Postmaster, Bombay.—It is ad-. 


mitted that a Native is-eligible to hold this 
appointment, and the rule that a competent 


_Native Superintendent or a postal officer of the — 
rank of a Superintendent. should be appointed © 


Presidency Postmaster requires, I think, to be 
emphasized. The appointment is no doubt a 
responsible one, but a competent Native. Super- 
intendent, who has administered a Postal Divi- 
sioa, which generally consists of two Collectorates, 
and in several cases Native States besides, with 
100 to 150. post offices, ought to be able to carry 
on the duties of the Presidency Post Office. The 
‘Presidency Postmaster, Bombay, has the charge 
‘of the Bombay-Suez Sea Post Office with 7 Mail 
It may be urged 
that a Native would not be. able to exercise a 
proper control over these officers. For the ap- 
pointment, however, it is assumed that only a 
man of exceptional abilities and character would 
be selected, and I do not see that he need have 
any insurmountable difficulty in getting on. with 
a few BHuropean officers whose principal duties 


consist in sorting letters on board the Mail 
. steamers. , 


It should also be borne in mind 
that the control of the Bombay-Suez Sea Post 
Office forms a, small fraction of his work, and bne 
Native, Mr. Babaji Sadoba, successfully acted for 
several months as Presidency Postmaster some 


years ago, The trial was not sufficiently extended . 


to justify .sound conclusions, but I venture to 


_think that the duties of the: Presidency Post- . 


master are not beyond the powers ofa really com- 
petent Native Superintendent or Deputy Post- 
master, Bombay, who ranks with a first grade 
Superintendent. One practical suggestion which 
T wish to make for the successful carrying out of 
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this proposal to appoint Natives’ as Presidency - 


Postmaster, Bombay, is that Native Superintend- 
ents should be freely appointed to the Deputy 
Postmastership of Bombay, in-order that before 
they are called upon to take up the duties of the 


Presidency. Postmaster they might have some’ 


previous training in the Bombay Post Office it- 
self. At present by: departmental ruling the 
appointment is reserved for Mail officers whose 
highest pay is Rs. 300, and who have no postal 
training beyond the one branch I have already 
mentioned, while a Superintendent’s training, 
both administrative and executive, embraces every 
Department of the service. The departmental 
ruling alluded to, reserving the Deputy Post- 


mastership for the Sea Post Office, closes the . 


door to the Presidency Postmastership against 
Superintendents whose highest pay is Rs. 500. 
The Mail officer on Rs.300, who becomes a Deputy 
Postmaster on Rs.400-500, must frequently act as 
Presidency Postmaster during the latter’s tempo- 


‘rary absence on leave or otherwise,, and will thus 


strengthen his claims for the highest appointment 


and practically exclude a Native Superintendent 


on Rs. 500, who may be- his superior in éxperi- 
ence and knowledge of the Department and his 
senior in service as well as in the grade of 400- 
500. In any case it will’ be extremely difficult 


‘for’ the Native Superintendent to justify his 


claim for the Presidency Postmastership against 
the acquired right of the Mail officer who has 


“become Deputy Postmaster by the accident of the 


latter appointment being reserved for him. I 
should add that the ruling which reserves the 
Deputy Postmastership for Mail officers has been 
made on considerations of justice and without the 


least intention that it should in any way clash with | 
“the interests of the officers of another branch of 


the service, but the practical results of this plan 
must be as I have shown. I propose, however, 


“to show later on how the positions of Mail officers 
- may be improved without interfering with ‘the 


rights of other Postal officers of the Bombay 
Circle. ie ‘ 


_ NSuperintendents.—Natives havé received justice | 
in the Bombay Circle in being freely promoted 
to these appointments, which carry pay varying. 


from Rs. 200 to 500. Out of 16 Superintendents 
eleven are Natives. The remaining five were 
: all employed in the De- 
partment before the in- 
troduction of the rule 


.3 Statutory Natives, 
2 Europeans, 


limiting employment in the Post Office to the - 


Natives of India, 


. Three of them were Superintendents before that 


rule-came in and two subsequently. One was 
transferred from the Sea Post Office and placed 


_in the 2nd Grade of Superintendents. and the 


second was appointed to the bottom of the 
Superintendents’ list to hold charge of the Persian 


Gulf Division which is reserved for a ‘European - 
_ under an order of the Government of India. The 
Native Superintendents, with the exception of one, 


have risen from the ranks of the service having 


‘ gtarted on pay varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 and 


Mr. Fanshawe has: recorded in the memorandum 
submitted to the PublicService Commission that 
these ‘‘rank among the best Postal Superintendents 
in India.” The success, I venture to say, is due as 
much to their ability as to the ungrudging way 
in which the appointment of Superintendents has 


“been conferred upon them in the past by the pre- 
’ gent and former Postmasters General of Bombay. 
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A still superior class of Native Superintendents 
could be obtained if men were allowed to begin 
their service on the same favourable terms which 
under the exigency of the sérvice are open to 
Europeans. In the- Railway Mail Service a 


European begins on Rs. 100 with a daily travel. 


ling allowance of Rs. 8, or on Rs. 200 with a daily 
travelling allowance of Rs. 4, and inthe Bombay- - 
Suez Sea Post Office on actual pay Rs. 100, which 
with free board and lodging is equivalent to 
Rs. 200. Natives, on the other hand, start on Rs.15 
and Rs. 20 asa general rule thongh there are 
exceptions and may verge on the age of 50 before 
they can be -first grade Superintendents. Even 
with these conditions they have, according to Mr, 
Fanshawe, been found torankamong the bestPostal 
Superintendents in India, but as Deputy Post- ~ 
masters General are chosen generally from the Ist 
grade Superintendents they cannot be expected to 
show at the age of 50 the same energy which a 
European can show at that age, and Europeans are 
asa matter of fact, owing to their entrance into the 
service in a higher grade, much younger men 
when selected to fill the post of Deputy Post- 
masters General. For instance, a European, Mr, 
A., who has just been confirmed as Deputy Post- 
master General, is 44 years old, while Mr. B., 
another European, who is an Officiating Post- 
master General, is 37 years old, while Messrs..C. 
and D,, both Natives, at present acting Deputy 
Postmasters General, are respectively 50 and 51 
years of age. Mr. E., a Huropean, who was made 
Deputy Postmaster General in 1877, was 36 years 
old, whileMr. F., a Native,who wasselectedin 1878, 
was 57 yearsold. Again the two European first 
grade Superintendents of the Railway Mail Service, 
who started I believe under the more favorable cir- 
cumstances, were respectively 37 and 35 years old 
when they entered that grade, while the two 
Natives of the Second Grade in Bombay, who 
joined the Department under’ the less favorable 
conditions generally applicable to Natives, are now 
respectively 48 and 45 years of age, and may be 
50 before they can enter the 1st grade. 


The ages of theNative Superintendents of Bom- 


"bay of the 8rd and 4th Grades are as follows :— 


Chandulal ...+  «.. we 50 : 

Moreshvar ... as a, 48 } 3rd. 

D. Chhapgar... > .. we 89 

Narayan Chimnaji_ ..: we 44 

Bapat... >... ee a. 50 hc 
‘ Chhotalal ... - 4. we 42 


Ido not advocate the employment of Natives 
outside the Department’ at once on Rs. 100 or 
Rs. 200, for that would cause discontent among a 
body of men who have worked for.years faithfully 


~ and well inthe lower grade, but I have mentioned 


this to show the unequal conditions on which 
Europeans and Natives.start. At the same time 
I think that rather a more frequent employment 
‘than is the case at present of well educated 
Natives in the Department in appointments 
carrying with them pay of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 
andin some special cases of a Native of excep- 


‘tional ability even on Rs. 200, would improve the 


tone of the service. .The present conditions of 
employment do not attract to the Department 
Natives who have received a high order of educa- 
cation, at all events on this side of India. I find 
that Mr. Fanshawe has recognized this in his 
own memorandum. 
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Sea Post Office.—This branch of the service is 
open to Natives but is practically never officered by 
them. Europeans are thought to be the only men 
capable of holding the appointments because they 
have to deal with European passengers and P.& O. 
officers and also with foreigners at Alexandria 
and Suez and owing to this it is urged Natives 
would be placed ina false position. The main 
duties of a Mail officer consist in sorting letters 
on board the mail steamers. Regular rules are 
laid down for landing and embarking mails at 
Bombay, Aden, Suez, &c., and are carried out 
by the P. & O, Company. While the Mail officers 
have to see that mails are properly landed and 
embarked. Occasionally mail officers are called 
upon to make special arrangements in regard to 
the mails when quarantine is imposed by the 
International Commissioners in Egypt in which 
they are mainly assisted by the British Packet 
Agent, Suez. There is nothing in:the character 
of the postal work proper performed by Mail offi- 
cers that cannot be done by Natives and as to the 
other extraneous duties [ do not see why a 
good Native should not be able to perforn them 
equally well. Men of good address and manners 
must of course be chosen if necessary outside the 
Department as they have to mix with first class 
passengers. At the same time it is possible that 
the service may not be popular with Natives ge- 
nerally, but I would urge that it should be freely 
open to Natives and when Natives: are available 
they should be employed as-well as Europeans, 
The Native officer will not have to work with a 
European officer as he will have sole charge of 
the office with 2 Eurasian or Native’ Assistants. 
At Bombay he can find his own acéommodation. 
If the service is still to be officered entirely by 
Europeans I wish to draw attention to the condi- 
tions under which they are transferred to shore 
appointments, although, asI have shown above, 
they start on Rs. 100 pay which is equivalent to 
Rs. 200, and rise to Rs. 300 pay which is equiva- 
lent to Rs. 400, for sorting work on board English 
steamers. Iam willing to allow that after years 
of the monotony of a sea life they should be em- 
ployed on. shore. It would indeed, I think, be 
cruelty to debar them from shore appointments 
altogether. The departmental arrangement 
sanctioned by the late Director General, how- 
ever, is that because the Sea Post Office is a 
part of the Bombay Circle the’ mail officers 
should be transferred to the Bombay Circle 
as Superintendents or to any other suitable 
appointments, the other suitable appointments 
being those not- 


Deput: : : ; 
Sombay goog ed in the margin.* 

Assistant Dio.” 300-400 Now no Native Su- 

Postentee; ie on Naas perintendent aoa 


ployed in the Sea 
Post Office, and the result is that mail officers 
are occasionally transferred to shore appoint- 


ments over the heads of other officers already on ~ 


shore, while the latter aro not eligible for-sea 
appointments. Some 5 years ago a Mail officer on 
Rs. 800 was transferred as Superintendent in the 
Bombay Circle on Rs. 800 to Rs. 400, and he was 
thus put at once over the heads of seven Superin- 
tendents, while.the promotion consequent on this 


transfer went to the junior European officers of © 


the Sea Post Office. In like manner the appoint- 

ment of a senior Mail officer temporarily to the 

Manager of the Dead Letter Office and the ap- 
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‘pointment of another to the Persian Gulf has 


given promotion to junior Mail officers and placed 
them above their senior in the shore service. 
These appointments have no doubt been made 
as acts of justice to the Sea Post Office, but the 
appointments have caused hardship to Superin- 
tendents and others in the Bombay Circle. The 
present Postmaster Goneral is anxious if possible 


_ to satisfy the just claims of the Sea Post Office 


for shore employment ‘without causing hardship 
to deserving officers of another class of the service 
and the practicable suggestion which he has made 


already, and which 1 now wish to be finally re- - 


cognized, is that Sea Post Office in future should 


“be looked upon as the recruiting ground for 


Superintendents in the Railway Mail Service 


which will accord with the arrangement in force ° 


that none but Huropeans or Statutory Natives 


‘or Hurasians should ‘be Superintendents in 


the Railway Mail Service. A Superintendent in 
the Railway Mail Service is a supervising officer 
of sorting, and there is nothing extraordinary 
in the arrangement suggested that a Mail officer 
of.a sorting establishment at sea should, on 
transfer to the shore, .continue charge of a 
sorting establishment as. he still deals with 
the same class of work. The new work willin 
@ measure fit in with his previous training and 
make him more useful as a Superintendent of 
sorting ona Railway line than a Superintend- 
ent of Post Offices in: the interior of the coun- 
try. ‘his is the only reasonable way of giving 
the Sea Post Office a share in shore appointments 
without injuring the ‘interests of Natives and 
other Superintendents in any part of India. 
Should any real objection be urged against the 
transfer of Sea Post Office officers to the Railway 
Mail Service they should be transferred, not to 
the Bombay Circle alone, but to the other Circles 
of India as well by turn, it being remembered that 
the Sea Post Office is an establishment maintained 
notin the interests of the Bombay Presidency but 
in the interests of the whole of India. It is re- 


garded as an injustice to the Bombay Circle that . 


a Mail officer should be allowed to take part in 
promotions in the Bombay Circle when those over 
whom they are allowed to be put in no way 


participate in the promotion in the Sea Post Office 


caused by their transfer on shore. 


In 1871 the Director General wrote as fol- 
lows when a Muil officer applied for shore sppoint- 
‘ment :—“ On the first organisation of the Marine 


Postal Service I personally told every applicant 


for asea sorter’s berth (and Mr. A among the 
number) that the Sea Post Office, if permanently 
sanctioned by Government, must be considered 
almost as a separate service, and that I expected 
officers who qualified themselves in the new 


duties to keep to the work and not to look to 


otber employment either in the Department or 
out of the Department. 


“The agreement referred to by Mr. A was 
merely the routine bond which every person with- 
out exception entering the Department was re- 
quired to sign binding himself to go anywhere 
within the Presidency where the exigencies of 
the Poblic Service might call him, and it was 
quite necessary that the Sea Sorters should not 
be excepted from this agreement, for circum- 
stances might arise which would render it 
desirable for you to use these officers on Depart- 
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mental work not connected with the Sea Post 
Office. For instaice,in the case of an emergency 
which deprived (say) the Aden Post Office of its 
Postmaster, it would obviously be convenient for 
you to be able to order a sea. sorter temporarily 
to conduct the duties of that office. It is also 
quite conceivable that the Public Service may 


occasionally be benefited by drafting a Marine 


Postal officer to some departmental shore 
appointment. While not wishing, therefore, 
totally to close the door of all postal appointments 
on land against the -sea sorters, I would wish 


them one and all to understand that they cannot. . 


claim a shore appointment as aright. They are 
paid exceptionally high salaries for work of a pe- 


’ culiar description, and it is extremely inconvenient 


to lose the experience which training gives for 
any special work. The sea sorters mast there- 
fore look upon the Sea Post Office as almost a 
separate Department, and the transfers from 
that service to appointments in the ordinary line 
of the Department must be very rare and should 
only be made under very -exceptional circum- 


* stances. _ 


“Tt so happens that one of these rare and ex- 


- ceptional transfers may occur in the case of Mr. 


A. Mr. Monteith is now in England working 
out the details of an overland money-order sys- 


‘tem. Whenthat system is perfected an officer will .. 
“be required at Bombay (the main office through 


which all overland money-orders ‘will pass) and 
it is believed that Mr.A.’s experience will 
specially qualify him for the work in question.” 


Mail officers were thus bound to remain in 


the Sea Post Office and not to expect promotion 
in or out of the Department, yet various officers . 


lave been employed on shore and the restriction 
as to shore employment was finally withdrawn in 
1877, and they were then graded as- Superin- 
tendents. 


The restriction has again been imposed on 
officers, who have joined the Sea Post Office after 


1880, but the réstriction will prove to be nominal ~ 
as it can hardly’ be expected .that Mail: officers . 


should be confined to a sea life until the end of 
their lives. 


On various occasions during the last ten years 
the Bombay Circle has been called upon to pro- 
vide volunteers for. postal service in the field. 
The first occasion was in 1878 when a Post Office 
was sent to Malta. 


1 Parsi. | 1 Mahomedan. 


-were then sent. : 
The second occasion was in 1879 when the fol- 
lowing were sent to Beluchistan :—~ : 
4 Parsis. .| 1. Eurasian. 
The 8rd occasion was in 1880-when 8 men were 


‘required for Kandahar and the following’ were 


sent :— : 
1 Jew. ts 
8 Goanese or Native Christians. 
1 Parsi. : cee 
8 Hindus. 


-Some of these perished atsea by the loss of 
the “Vingorla” and the others returned. 


PROCBEDINGS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE, 


Another establishment was then sent and this 
was the 4th occasion .when the following were 
sent :— : . 


1 Pérsi, 
3 Mahomedans. 
2 Hindus. 


On a fifth occasion a postal establishment was 
organized for being sent to Egypt in 1882 when 
the following were selected :— 


1 European. 

1 Eurasian, 

1 Parsi. ty aos 
. 1. Mahomedan from Bombay. 

1 Do. _— from Punjab. 

38 Hindus from . do, 


The Government of India having subsequently 
decided that no establishment need be sent, the 
clerks and officers selected were sent back. 


Subsequently the Government ordered that a 
Post Officer should be sent to Egypt and the 
following were sent:— 


1 European. 

1 Eurasian. 

‘1 Parsi, 

1 Mahomedan. 

_1 Native Christian. : 
1. Mahomedan from Punjdb. 
1 Hinde from do. 


“The 6th occasion was when the Postmaster 
General was required to send a postal staff to the 
Soudan when the following left in 1885 -— 


‘1 European. 
3 Paérsis. 
2 Enurasians: . 


Inthe same year at the request of the Direc- 
tor General. some postal 
clerks were sent to Belu- 
chistan and the following were then sent :-~ 


1 Portuguese, Goanese, Native Christian: 
2 Pérsis. ‘ 
1 Hindu, Gujardthi. 
_ Towards the end of 1885 it was found necessary 
to send a new staff to 
Suakim to relieve the 
staff that had been there for months and the 
following were sent :— 


7 occasion, 


‘8th occasion. 


. 


1 Eurasian. 
_2 Parsis. 
2 Hindus. 


Abstract — 
16 Parsis. 
§ Mahomedans (2 from Punjab). 
6 Hurasians. - 
1 Jew. 
4 Native Christians. 
12 Hindus (a few from Punjab). 
; 3 Europeans. 
Deducting the establishment selected and not 
sent to Egypt on first occasion in 1882. 


1 European. - 
1 Eurasian. 

1 Parsi. 

1 Mahomedan, Bombay. 
1 Do. Punjab. 
1 Hindus do. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Abstract of men actually sent— 
15 Parsis. ° 
7 Mahomedans. 
5 Eurasians. 
1 Jew. 
4 Native Christians. 
9 Hindus. 
2 Huropeans. 


The President. 


Is it not always necessary that the sorting’ 


clerks sent with troops on foreign service should 
have some acquaintance with the writtenlanguages 
of the countries through which the troops are 
sent ?—That is why men are often called for from 
Bombay. At Kandahar the postal arrangements 
were not in the hands of the Postmaster General 
of Bombay and requisitions for men were sent 
to him. : : 


Has there been any. reluctance on the part of . 


officers of the Postal Department of whatever race 
to proceed on service with troops?—On the 
part of officers in the superior grades there 
has been absolutely none, but on the contrary 
there have been plenty of volunteers from all 
classes. 


. From Hindus ?—I do not remember a Hindu 
volunteer. : 


“Mahomedans?—In the Bombay Circle no 
Mahomedan has reached these grades, but 
a Mahomedan went to Malta as Assistant to 
the Postmaster in charge of the Field Post Office. 
On the part of the subordinate staff. there has 
been unwillingness and a certain amount of diffi- 
culty, but the Postmaster General has always beon 
ae to find Parsis and Native Christians willing 

O go. | 


Has the pay been sufficiently attractive to in- 
duce thesuperior officers to proceed to a distance? — 
Thave always felt that the pay was the chief 
difficulty. Subordinates went to Egyptand the 
Soudan on the three occasions willingly enough, 
and in fact we had more volunteers than we re- 
quired ; while for service at Kandahar the volun- 
teers were few in number. I think the chief 
reason was that the pay inducements held out 
were not so good. 


The Postmaster General. 


Practically, having the commandofParsis, Por- 
tuguese and Native Christians, we have always 
been able to meet demands for volunteers ?—Yes, 


The Hon’ble Kh4n Bahddur KGzi Shahbudin. 


Do you happen to know how these subordinate - 


postal employés acquitted themselves on foreign 


service ?—Satisfactorily all of them ;. and those 
who. were sent in higher positions also accquitted 
themselves well. 


’-No complaints were received of any short- - 


comings on their part ?—No. 

' Do you find any difficulty in recruiting for the’ 
Zanzibar, the Persian Gulf and Turkish Arabia ?— 
We do find some difficulty. Pérsis and Native 
Christians have however been found willing to go. 
It is a difficulty the Postmaster General has al- 
ways been able to surmount by drawing on these 
classes. 


The Hon’ble Khén Bahédur Kdui Shéhbudin. 


I understand it is arule of the Department’ 
that the Deputy Postmaster Generalship should 
always be held by an officer who has served in 


the Sea Post Office ? — The reason is that the high. . 


est Mail officer who already draws Rs. 300 cannot 
be expected to join the Superintendents’ grade 
at the bottom of the list. 


The fact remains however that there are half — 
‘a dozen or more Superintendents in the lower 


grades over whose heads that Mail officer comes 
at once ?—The Sea Postmaster is. quite distinct 
from the Superintendents’ list, and although some 
of our Mail officers have shown qualifications 
which justified insome measure their appointments 
to the Superintendents’ list, still, having regard 
to their duties as Mail officers, it may be assumed 
generally that they are less qualified for these 
shore appointments.than the Superintendents. 


Is it probable that Natives will offer them- 


_selves for this Mail service ?—Ths attempt has 


not been made yet to obtain their services and 
it has always been understood that Natives are 
ineligible for that branch of the service. - 


Mr. Nulkar. 


One of your objections to Mail officers being © 


appointed to shore appointments in the midst of 
Superintendents is on account of their age ; that 


is to say, that they begin on a higher salary . 


almost at the same age as Natives beginning on a 
very low salary ?—I have nof. really objected. to 
their appointments on the ground of age. 


The President. 


You weré arguing in favor of recruiting the 


service at a higher point ?—Occasionally. 


Mr, Nulkar. 


Is the Indian mail service ‘a service for the 
whole of India ?—Yes. 

Do you think that if it were open to Natives, 
Pérsis would take service in it ?—I think so. 





« Witness No. XX. dated 22nd July 1887. 


Examination of F. B. O’Suza, Esq. Superintendent of Post Offices, and Personal Assistant to 
the Postmaster General. 


The President. 


_ Lentered the Department in 1871 as a clerk 
in the Bombay General Post Office on Rs. 40, 
I had not previously been in Government service. 
Within the year I was promoted to Rs. 150. I 
was born in Ireland and partly educated at home. 
I came out to India very young. My next ap- 


ointment was as Superintendent of Post Offices. 
@ were called Inspectors then, on Rs. 150 rising 
to Rs, 250. All my service has been in con- 
nection with the Department in this Presidency. 


I was sent to Suakim as Chief Superintendent 
of the Indian Field Post Office in February 1885 
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and sailed from Bombay with my staff on the 
28rd of the month. On arrival in Suakim I 
reported myself to the General Officer Command- 
ing the Indian Contingent and was placed under 
the orders ofthe Assistant Adjutant and Quarter 
Master General. With this officer I was, dur- 
ing the early part of the campaign, in almost 
daily communication and from time to time 
with the General Officer Commanding. I had 
besides, to deal direct with the Principal Naval 


- Transport Officer, a Post Captain in the Royal 


Navy, regarding the carriage of mails by Trans- 


' ports, with the Egyptian Postmaster and the 


Officer Commanding the British Army Post 
Office Corps regarding the interchange of mails, 
and in a less degree with other Heads of Depart- 
ments on different subjects. My principal duty. 
relations were with the Assistant Adjutant and 
Quartermaster General and the Principal Naval 
Transport Officer and many matters were settled 
at personal interviews with them. which if they 
had been made the subject of official correspond-' 
ence would not have been arranged so smoothly 
or so expeditiously. During the busiest and 
most trying time in Suakim I never had any 
difficulty in gaining access at all hours to these 
officers or, when necessary, to the General Officer 
Commanding, when the postal interest of the 
Indian Contingent or matters affecting the com- 
fort or.convenience of the Postal. staff had to 
be considered. These interests did not always 
coincide with other interests in the camp. On 
one occasion it was laid down in Field Force 
Orders that “ letters from-the Indian Contingent 
addressed to Great Britain‘should be prepared 
by means of British postage stamps and should 
as far as possible be posted in the British Army 
Post Office.’ This order was opposed to the 
principle on which the Indian Post Office had 
sent a. Field Post Office with the Indian Contin- 
gent and was-..calculated to cause. great trouble 
and confusion but was cancelled the day after 
+e -npearance on mv representation. On another 


The restriction has “agaMm vers. 2pusou'va :,, 
off cons Rho have ined fha,San, Post Offiao 


_ would be placed 


na aftor 
occasion after the agi of the Australia... 

i t a weekly steamer 
Suakue te Aden was established, and the steamers 
timed by the Admiralty to leave, Suakim on 
dates which I found would ae er oe 
in Aden a day after the P.& O. Ma 
had left for Bombay. This timing was asi 
uently altered, but in both cases it reqaieys 
done pertinacity to maintain successfully C) 
postal interests of the Indian Contingent. 


i i i Chief 
9. L believe that a Native of India as Ob 
Superintendent of Post Offices on Field aie 
ina false Lease ae hy 

bably not have the same facilities © 
fo tlie Military and N es a Bs Bas ieee 
advantage as to settling matters ee aa 
be enjoyed by an English officia 

rd deers. be less able to hold his rhe ant 
get things done. Even a European Chie . oper 
fntendent as the only Civilian Head of a epee : 
ment is at considerable disadvantage a 
organization purely military. This a oa 
fully recognized by the British ie oews y a . 
a regularly constituted Army Post ecg as 
sent on service under the comman ofa a 
missioned Officer of Volunteers in one He ces e 
that the Post Office in the Field sha! aren 
proper status. ‘As soon as it was known ee 
there was to be no advance on Berber the servi 


service from ~ 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


_ ofa Chief Superintendent were not necessary, 


but my own return to India was delayed till 
November as the General Officer Commanding 
considered that a European officer must remain 
as responsible Head of the Post Office until all 
arrangements for the relief of the troops by 
others from India had been carried out. 


3.. The superior postal staff which was to 
have been increased, had the necessity arisen, 
consisted of a Postmaster who was to have held 
charge of the Base office at Suakim and fiveclerks. 
These were drawn-from the Bombay Presidency. 
The Postmaster, Mr. Dorabji Mancherji Lalkaka, 
was a Parsi Assistant Superintedent of Post 
Offices and of the five clerks, two were Parsis, one 
Mussalman and two young Eurasians from the . 
General Post Office. All of them gave satisfac- 
tion in the discharge of their duties and Mr. 
Dorabji Mancherji Lalkaka in particular proved 
himself a-very useful official. He had energy 
and_resource and considerable capacity for work 
and after he had gained some experience of the 
rough and ready ways of a campaign, showed 
tact and temper in dealing with sudden and un- 
usual demands on the Post Office. When I left 
for India with the Regiment Jast relieved, he 
remained in charge of the Post Office and acquit- 
ted himself to the satisfaction of the General, 
Officer Commanding and the Postmaster General, 
Bombay. The duties which he was then called 
upon to perform were those of a disbursing post 
office at a large Military Station in India. 


I held the appointment -of Superintendent of 
Post Offices, Persian Gulf and Torkish Arabia, 
for about a year. The Departmental Postmasters 
in this Division are Natives of India except at 
Guadar and Jask where the duties of the Post 
Office are.conducted by Huropean clerks of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Stations in the Persian 
Gulf, ‘The only Post Offices in Turkish Arabia 
are’at. Bagdad and Busrah. They are held in 
the aul buildings, and are Consular Post 
Offices under the control of H. B. M. Consul 
General at Bagdad and Consul at Busrah. but as _ 
inty aave always been better managed than the 
Imperial Ottoman Post Offices they hae gery 
largely used by Turkish subjects both trade 
md Go pment officials. The offices were firsf 
ae blsbed in 1863 with the eae pails 
Pasha, then Wali of Bagdad. eir grow am 

i so rapid that they have mono 
te ee large abaré of the postal revenues 
Pe Bagdad and Busrah and have 10 Sones 
roused the hostility of ne reas ts 
At the lest International 10s 
te urged the removal of these an 

ee oe ores i Turkey, but the proposal. 


being a diplomatic question not 


deal 
i besides the 
ith. On this account there are 
waaay control and inspection of the Post 
Offfces in this Division tee o eiaaea 
i wi 
Iitieal character which can be cea ae 
Ptisfactorily on the spot by an European as a 
jntendent of Post Offices able to mee 
- Political officers on equal terms. 
There are no hotels in the towns of the eine 
Gulf and Turkish Arabia and_a European olicer 
a ut up either by the Political officers or 
British merchants. A Native Superstonde 
would be at considerable disadvantage in this 


respect. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The Hon’ble Khén Bahédur Kazi Shahbuddin, 


The Assistant to the Political Agent in the 
Persian Gulf is a Native, is he not f—Yes. 


How does he manage about finding accommo- 
dation ?—He is a regular resident. 


Would » native have a difficulty in finding 
accommodation in a Native town ?—They are all 
Arabs and Persians there. 


Do you say that you rose from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150 
without filling any of the intermediate posts ?— 


ny 
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Yes. I had to be promoted on a sudden emer- 
gency ; the men who held the appointments left 
without.warning, and no one else could be found 
able to do the work. The duties of the office 
were entirely correspondence. I was the only 
one who knew how to read English and draft 
English letters and deal with people coming into 
the office. 


How many intermediate appointments were 
there between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150 ?—A great 
many, rising by degrees of Rs. 1) almost up to 
Rs. 100 when the next step was Rs, 150, 


Wuenzss No. XXI, dated 22nd July 1887. 


Examination of E. Jarpinz, Esq., Superintendent of Post Offices, Persian Gulf. 


- The President. 


I entered the Department in 1870, I was born 
in India and educated in England. My parents 
were not domiciled in India. : 


* Ihave had 10 years’ experience in the Sea 
Post Office—2 years as an Assistant Mail Officer 
and 8 years as a Mail officer. As far as the 


actual routine work of the office is concerned, - 


there is no particular reason why it should not 
be done as accurately by a Native as by a Euro- 
pean, but on the other hand, a Mail officer is in 
the execution of his duty brought .into business 
relations with the Captain and executive officers 
of the mail steamer and has often to transact 
business with these officers under conditions 
which would be most unfavourable for a Native. 


A European Mail officer deals directly with 


‘the Captain and Chief Officer of the mail steamer ~ 


and as a Huropean gentleman meeting them on 
equal terms has many opportunities of arranging 
for the performance of Post Office work such as 
the daily conveyance of mails between the mail 
and sorting rooms, for converting parts of the 
vessel into a temporary sorting room when.occa- 
sion requires, in arranging for the accommoda- 
tion for his staff of sorters when the steamer is 
‘overcrowded, and for his staff of packers in bad 
weather, in shipping and discharging mails, and 
generally in all cases in which the assistance 
and co-operation of the executive staff of the 
steamer 1s required, and where it is necessary 
for the interests of the service that a determined 
but courteous control should be maintained. 
In all such arrangements there is possibility of 
friction owing to the temporary conflicting inter- 
ests, and I am convinced that they can be much 
more speedily and satisfactorily arranged by 
a European Mail officer dealing with European 
officers than they would be by a Native Mail 
Officer. 


The public with which a Mail officer has to 
deal is practically speaking a European one, 
and though his business relations with passen- 
gers are not extensive, the duties in connection 
with the sorting of the mail are strictly confi- 
dential and a Mail officer has often to prevent 
passengers from entering the sorting room, and 
as a Muropean dealing with Europeans he is 
not placed in a false position when asserting 
the necessary authority. A Mail officer has also 
business relations with the British Packet Agent 
at Suez and the Egyptian Railway Adminis- 
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tration when performing his duties in connec- 
tion with the transit of the Mails across. Egypt 
where he assumes the responsibility of the safe 
transit not only of the Indian Mails but also of 
the China and Australian Mails. At Alexandria 


. too he deals directly with the Captain of the 


mail steamer and the Agent of the Railway 
Administration. Also French Post Office Agent 
in respect to the receipt and delivery of Mails 
and with regard to the arrangements for railway 
transit. : 


In all these relations a great deal depends on 
the independence, -individuality and personal 
influence of the Mail officer, and I do not think 
a Native would be able to arrange and conduct, 
such duties as well as a European, nor would he be 


met by the officials with whom he has to transact . 


business in the same way in which a European 
is—a fact which would place a Native at a disad- 
vantage at the, outset, and the interests of the 
service would necessarily suffer. 

During the imposition of quarantine in Egypt, 
a Mail officer is occasionally to deal with the 
local representatives of the International Sanitary 
Council, and though he is assisted by the British 
Packet Agent the speedy transit of the mails 
often depends a good deal on the promptitude 
and energy of the Mail Officer and on his capa- 
bilities of accepting and: endeavouring to meet 


.altered conditions when the ordinary routine is 


impracticable. Occasionally the Mail officer and 
his entire staff are detained in quarantine for 8 or 
10 days, and under such conditions a Mail 
officer has extensive relations with the sanitary 
board and may have to enter into communica- 
tion with the Consul General at Alexandria. — 


Under such conditious a Buropean has many 
advantages over a Native as the foreign officials 
with whom he has to deal are not in the habit of 
dealing with Natives of India. On these grounds 
I believe the employment of Natives as Mail 
officers in the Sea Post Office to be impracti- 
cable and beyond the limits of consideration. A 
fact which to my mind deserves some considera- 
tion is that owing to the peculiar conditions of 
work in the Sea Post Office, the entire mails, in- 
cluding Government despatches, remain-open in 
the hands and under the sole responsibility of 
the Mail officer for 10. days—a circumstance 
without parallel in the entire Postal Department 
in India. 


Natives, principally Goanese, who are very well 
adapted for the class of work, are successfully 
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employed as sorters in the Sea Post Office. 
They are very good workmen and are steady 
and amenable to control. ‘They are, however, as 
a rule, inferior to the European sorters in cases of 
emergency when more than the ordinary amount 
of work is required of them. As sorters’ how- 
ever they are preferable to Mahomedans who 
generally get into ‘troubles with the 2nd class 
passengers and nearly always complain about 
their food. On the whole, 1 see no reason why 
Portuguese should not bé entirely employed as 
subordinates in the Sea Post Office who, if the 
right type of men are obtained, do very well. 


The President. . 

Are not P4rsis who visit England probably 
as efficient as British officers ?—I have tried to 
point out that they would have certain difficulties 
in dealing with British officers on board the 


_ steamers and Ido not think a Native would be 


met in the same way as a European. 
Have not Parsis who have travelied as much 


- ability for business as Englishmen ?—They may 


@, Mahadev, 
Nagarkar, 


_ have the ability: the question is whether tne 


other party would meet them. It is a very diffi- 
cult matter to explain without going into details. 


Is it not this that by reason of being an~ 


Englishman you can be much more familiar with 
officers on board ship and obtain from their 
friendship conveniences which you would not 
obtain as a matter of official demand ?—Exactly. 


Have you never met Natives who had received : 
their education in England?—A great many. 


Have you not known many who have been on 


‘terms of friendship with Englishmen?—Some I 


have, but I do not think they would be the class 
of men who would take these appointments. I 


have had ten years’ experience of the work and 


have had great difficulty myself on certain 
occasions. ¥ Ss : 


The Hon’ble Khén Bah4dur Kazi Shahbudin. 


The principal daties of a Mail officer are to 
supervise and sort the mails ?—Yes, - 


Is there anything Very difficult in that ?—No ; 
and I think I said that I thought Natives could. 
do it quite as well as Europeans. I will give an 
instance of what I mean when I refer to diffi- 
culty. Passengers very often try to come into 
the sorting room, As a Huropean Mail officer’ 
you can point out to them their mistake, whereas 
possibly the same thing done by a Native might 
occasion a display of race feeling. 
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In cases of that kind would not the ship’s officers 
interfere in support of the Mail officer?—To give 
another illustration: suppose when a Mail 
officer has a quantity of mail bags on desk ‘it 
commences to rain. The Mail officer wants to 
save his mails and the Chief Officer wants all 
hands to assist him to take the mail. The Euro- 
pean officer Gan point out to the Chief ship’s 
officer on duty the' absolute necessity that Her 
Majestys mails should be got under cover, and if 
even a European officer-in such a case often gets 
an evasive reply from theship’s officer who is busy 
with hisown work, a Native going to the Chief 
Officer with the same request would be placed in 


- a very false position. . 


Have you ever known an instance of a Native 
who was tried in such a position and failed ?—I 
do not think any Native was ever tried in charge 
of the Sea Post Office. 


The President. 


“Have you seen anything of the work of the 
Parsi aud Egyptian Postal Officers in Egypt ?— ~ 
Yes. 


They have to do with their mail service very 
much what an Englishman has to do with ours ? 


' —I1 suppose so. 


Mr. Nulkar. 


Have European” passengers ever insisted on 
entering a sorting room to your knowledge ?—I - 
have known people do so, thinking they had a ' 
right to be there and rather offended when they 
were told they. were not allowed there. 


Dotyou mean to say that they would obey a 
European in such a case sooner than a Native ?— 
I say that a European dealing with Europeans 
could explain matters better than a Native. 


As regards the security of the mails on an 
emergency is it not the duty. of the Captain ‘of 
the Mail Steamer to take care of the mails? Is 
it not the duty of a ship’s officer to take charge 
of them when they happen to be on deck ?—The 
mails are entirely in the charge of the Mail 
officer, but an.occasion ‘may occur when the ship’s 
officer may have to look after the Mail officer’s 
interests and also the interests of the ship. 


Is not the safety of the mail considered quite 
as important as taking a sail?—It is. The 
emergeucy I have spoken of would: no doukt be 
oné of only a few minutes’ duration; at the same 
time in those few minutes you might get the 
whole of your mails wet. y 





Wimess No, XXIl.—22nd July 1887. 


Examination of GirpHar Manapev Nacarkar, 2nd Grade Superintendent, Kéthidwér. 


The President. 


I entered the Department in 1860.as Branch 
Postmaster on Rs. 15 and afterwards Rs. 30. I 
was subsequently transferred to the Postmaster 
General's office on Rs. 60. I was an Inspector for 
a ‘short time in 1865, and in 1874 was promoted 
to be Superintendent. Since then I have been 
Superintendent in various grades. 


You were fourteen years working at the Super- 
intendent’s grade ?—Yes. Iam now in charge 
of Kathiéwér, 


Have you had European Inspector under you? 
—No. 

Nearly all the post offices in this Presidency are 
managed by Natives ?—Yes. 


Have you any views to express as regards the 
distribution of the Department ?—No; my friend 
Mr. Cowasji has explained my views very-clearly. 

Do you consider promotion should go by Circles 
or from a general list for all India ?—By Circles, © 

Why ?—Because promotion by Circles is more 
rapid. Vacancies in Superintendentships are 
very rare. 
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You consider that a good man would be more 
certain of his promotion in a system of promo- 
tion by Circles ?—Yes. 


’ 


Do you know whether Native Superintendents 
have any objection to serve outside their Circles ? 
~—It depends on personal considerations. No one. 
has ever refused to be transferred from his Circle 
or would like to refuse. 


At the same time they would as a rule prefer 
to remain in their own Circles ?—Yes. ; 


° 

Do you agree with Mr. Kharsedji that it is 
desirable to bring in some Natives into the 
Department at.a- higher grade than the lowest 
who would be more educated than the ordi- 
nary run of clerks?—I would prefer when vacan- 
cies occurred in the higher ranks to see sub- 
ordinates promoted. 


Do you consider that sufficiently well educated 
men are obtained under the present system f— 
Yes, 5 ; : 


We have been told that it might. be found 
necessary to have a higher educated class of men 
in the upper subordinate ranks and that in that 
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case an outsider might be brought in direct — 
But not on higher salaries. 


The Post Master. General. 


Would a Native Superintendent be likely to in- 
cur any practical hardships by being transferred 
to another circle?—There are some practical 
hardships involved in it. I myself, if I were 
transferred, would suffer a practical hardship from 
the fact that 1 have some small children now 
being taught English through the medium of my 
own vernacular and whom I should have to 
leave behind me. IfI were sent‘to a Tamil or a 
Telugu country or to Bengal or the Panjab I 
should have to keep up two establishments. 

Mr. Nulkar. - 

Would any public inconvenience be caused by a 
Superintendent not having any knowledge of the 
vernacular of his new Circle ?—No. In the Post 
Office the whole of the record is kept in English. 
All letters are not addressed in English ?—Many 
of them are. Se 

His ignorance of the vernacular you say would 
make no difference ?—Not much. 


The President. 
Have you any thing further to say ?—No. 
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Wirwess No. XXIII.—22nd July 1887. 


Examination of Narayan Camnagr Arte, Hsq., Superintendent, 3rd Grade, Deccan Division. 


The President. 


‘ I entered the Department in 1860 as appren- 
tice or as it would now be called’ probationer 
on Rs. 10. I became Superintendent in 1881, 
For four months I was Superintendent at Ahmed- 
abad Division. I have temporarily served as 
Personal _ Assistant to the - Postmaster General 
and am now serving in the Deccan. ; 4 


Have you found any difficulty in doing your 
work as Superintendent ?— No. 


Do you approve of the system of promotion 
by Circles ?—Yes. ; 

Ts it desirable that all the appointments in the 
Department should be filled by promotion or 
would you introduce men of a higher educa- 
tional stutns direct with salaries of Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 80 ?—I think men of higher education should 
be introduced into the Department, but at the 
game time inen in the lower grades should nat 
be debarred from promotion. 


Postmasters in your Division are not often 
transferred from place to place ?—Yes. 

In the smaller Post Offices ?—Yes. 

Have you not many Post Offices where the 
Postmasters have other business besides the Post 
Office to attend to?—Yes, there are school- 
masters who are Postmasters in my Division and 
there is a Postmaster who is an accountant. 

‘Are there any shop-keepers: who are also Post- 
masters ?—Not here. 

The Postmaster General. 

Are there many combined Postal and Telegraph 
Offices in your Division ?—I have only one. 

Is it true that Postmasters object to being 
transferred ?—Jt is not the case inthis Presi- 
dency where Postmasters are often transferred 
from place to place. 


How many small Post Offices have you in your 
Division ?—I have in all ninety-six Post Offices 
four on Rs. 40, one on Rs. 50, three on Rs. 60 
One.on Rs. 140, all the rest are -pnder Rs. 40. 


You say there is no reluctance among Post- 
masters to change their stations ?—Yes. . 


Are they often transferred from one Division 
to another ?--Very seldom, unless the pomotion 
exceeds Rs, 10. : 


Having heard the evidence of Mr. Cowasji 
do you share his opinion in most points ?—Yes, 
I think Mail officers should not be drafted on 
to the staff of Superintendents: but if they are 
to be so transferred they should be distributed 
among the whole of -the Circles and’ not only 
among the Bombay Circle. 


Have you any views to urge with reference to 
_this Department ?—No. 
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Do you know whether any jealousy has been - 


felt in other Circles of promotion in your own 
Circle ?—Not to my knowledge. 


The Hon’ble Khdéu Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 


Are there any disabilities which you would 
wish to see removed in regard to the appoint- 
ments of Natives in the Department ?—None as 
far as Bombay Circle is concerned. 


Are the men we get in the Department on 
small pay much of the same class of life as 
he be attracted by larger salaries Some of 
them. 


You have a brother a Pleader in the High 
Court and an LL. B. ?—Yes. 


How is it that you enteredthe Department at 
an early age and on a small salary ?—M. 
father died when I was young and I had to help 
to support my family. 
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Do we not often get in the Department matri- 
culated men of the same class as yourself ?—Yes. 
Thad studied upto what would be the Matriculation 
standard now before I entered the Department. 


Mr. Nulkar. 


As Superintendent do you frequently come in 
contact with Englishmen, official ‘and non- 
official ?—Yes, I have to correspond with Collec- 
tors, Political Agents, &c. 


Military officers ?—Very seldom. 


Do you receive the complaints that European 
officials and others make against Postal officers 
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under you ?—In most cases Europeans communi- 
cate with the Postmaster General. 


What sort of comniunications have you with 
the officers you mentioned ?—On such occasions - 
as postal robberies I have to correspond with them 
and on some matters 1 have to obtain their views. 


Have you ever experienced any difficulty in the 
discharge of your duty in communication with 
European officers because you were a Native 7— 
Certainly not. 


Have they always treated you with thé respect 


which was due to you as an. officer of Govern- 
ement ?—Certainly. 


Wirness No. XXLV.—22nd July 1887. 


Examination of Mapgava Rao, Esq., Postmaster, Senior Grade. 


_ The President. 


How long have you served in the Depart- 
ment ?—I entered the Department in 1855 as 


acting head clerk of Bhuj Post Office on a salary . 
of Rs. 40, afterwards raised to Rs. 50, and then - 


TI was transferred to Dhulia on Rs. 60 and thence 
to Ahmedabad on'Rs. 100. 

You have risen through the grade of Post- 
master up to your present post f—Yes. 

‘Your present salary is Rs. 200 ?—Yes, and I 


~~ have reason to believe that I shall shortly be 


promoted to Rs. 300. : 

‘Do you approve of promotion by Circles or 
would you have it from one general list ?—I prefer 
it by Circles; otherwise there will be no promo- 
tion. ; ; . 

You think a good man has a better chance of 
having his merits recognized under the Circle 
system ?—Yes. 7 

~ Would you like to'see the service divided into 
two branches and men brought into the higher 
grade direct instead of being required to begin as 
Postmasters on Rs. 15?—No;I would have pro- 
motion from the lower to the higher grades. 

You would not divide the service?—No. 

Do you consider that officers in the Postal De- 


" partment compare as regards: education favorably — 


with officers in the executive and judicial ser- 
vices, 7.e., Mémlatdérs and Deputy Collectors, 
Munsifs ‘and Subordinate Judges ?—The Post- 
masters are a well educated class. : 


x There are not many graduates among them ?— 
0. = 


_ Are men of ability and education selected asa 
rule for promotion in your Department ?—Yes, 


-And the upper grades-of the service in this 
Presidency are filled very largely by well-edu- 
cated Natives ?— Yes, I think Natives are treat- 
ed with as much justice as Europeans. During 
my service of twenty years I have never heard of 
a case of injustice to a Native officer in this 
Department. ; 


The Postmaster General. . 
You have a son in the Department ?—Yes. 


-- He has had a University education ?—Yes, up 
to the F. A. 
What salary did he enter the Department on ? 


—Rs. ‘25, and he is now getting Ks. 40, having 
passed the prescribed telegraphic test. 


_ Where were you educated ?—At Dr. Wilson’s 
School in Bombay. I had not a collegiate edu- 
cation, : Ss 
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Sittings at Poona. 


INDIA. 


_ Fost Office. 
Wirness No. XXV.—2Sth July 1887. 


Examination of Gora, Vivarax Josai, Esq., formerly Postal Department; no occupation. 


The President. — 


I am now aresident of Poona, I was formerly 


in the service of the Postal Department: as Post- 
master. I am doing nothing now. I entered 
the Postal Department in 1870 as a clerk in the 

_ Bombay. General Post Office on Rs. 30 which 
appointment I held for four or five years and 
was then made Postmaster of Alibég on Rs. 50. 
LI held that appointment for about a year and a 
half and was then transferred to Kolhapur, after- 
wards to Bombay, from Bombay to Kathidwar 
and from thence to Bengal as Postmaster: of the 
Park Street Office in Calcutta on Rs, 70. I was 
subsequently transferred to Barrackpore and 
thence to Serampore and I then left the service 
in this way: I was contemplating a visit to 
foreign lands and accordingly I asked for six 
months’ leave which was granted. I visited 
Burma, Assam, China, Japan and America and 
was away for nearly two years without having 
obtained an extension of my leave, 


Have you written a note embodying your views 
on the subject of this inquiry ?—Yes (reads.) I 
wish to be examined on tho following points — 

(a.) The capacity of Natives ; : 

(b.) The incapacity of Europeans and Eura- 
sians ; oo , 

{c.) ‘Europeans and Eurasians now employed 
in the Department come against the 
Government Resolution of 18th April 
1879 ; 


(d.) Resolution No. 3189 of the Government 
of India, of 21st June 1880, shows that 
the Government of India was not willing 
to make any .relaxation- in. favor of 
Europeans and Eurasians and that the 
just orders of the Resolution of 1879 
should be carried out. 


Since the organization of the. Péstal Depart- 
ment the officials have been recruited from 
three sources, namely, Europeans, Eurasians and 
Natives. Experience in working the Department 
has, however, shown that Natives are found to be 
the best of the three. It was this experience that 
led to the passing of the strict orders of Mr. 
Monteith, then Director General of Post Offices, 
conveyed in his Circular No. 20, dated Simla, 
10th May 1879. In paragraph 8 the Director 
General says: ‘I have the honor to forward tor 
information and guidance the Resolution of the 
Government of India relative to the appoini- 
ment of Natives of India and of them only.” I 
beg to draw the attention of the Committee to 
the last three words “ of them only.” . 


__ The Postal Department is administered on the 
lines laid down in the first Postal Manual which 
was mainly the work of two distinguished Natives, 
Messrs. Wasudev Pandurang and Babaji Sadoba, 
It is but reasonable to expect that the well 
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‘transfer having been 


conceived scheme can be effectually carried on 
by Native gentlemen only inasmuch as they alone 
better understand the intentions and objects of 
the original proposals. 


The Government of India has repeatedly shown 
this most practically by delegating to Natives 
the functions of giving further shape to the 
Department. The Committee that met at Cal- 


-cutta for framing the draft rules thought it 


necessary to avail itself of the advice of Native 
gentlemen and the then Director General has 
borne. testimony to the abilities of Mr. Babaji 
Sadoba in words to the following effect. “ That 
the best rules of the Manual were due to the . 
vast information of the gentleman.” Natives as 
Superintendents, Postmasters and Inspectors, 
have latterly shown that they have worked with 
best efficiency and zeal and improved the state 
of things produced by the inexperienced and 
raw Huropean and Hurasian youths that were . 
appointed to take charge of the Divisions of the © 
Bombay Postal Circle. Some of the names of 
the Europeans and Eurasians who were employed 
in this Presidency, for the several Divisions first 
made were :— ~ te, 
(Witness here gave a list of names.) 


Out -of the officers then employed only one A 
worked well, but others made matters worse ; B 


- was found to be unsuited on grounds of health ; C 


hadto be dismissed from the KAénara. Division. 
D was removed for incompetency ; E had to be 
transferred from Poona to a bad Division, such a 
considered the best 
means for ridding the Department of him: after 
transfer he retired; F was removed from this 
Presidency ; G was found to be wanting and 
was allowed to retire; H could not get on with 
his superior and had to shift himself to some other 
Presidency; J made a confusion of his work, 
and was relieved by a Native who set matters to 
rights very cleverly. Mr. Fanshawe will, I hope, 
bear his personal testimony to this; I remember 
the Postmaster General having expressed his 
regret at this and similar appointments and 
recorded his opinion officially that Natives alone 


‘were fit,to work in the Postal Department, 


the Sea: Sorting Service was con- 
the éxperience thus gained justi- 


Whe 
template’ 


fied the \officers of the Department in ad- 


vocating the exclusive employment of Natives 
in that branch of the service, but Mr. Monteith, 
the then Director General, thought otherwise ; 
and it may be found on the records of the Depart- 
ment that the service was reserved for the sons 
of gentlemen, thereby meaning Europeans only. 
The service ‘as then manned with Kuropeans. ~ 


(The witness gave six names.) 


These sonsiof gentlemen hardly knew the work 
that was entrusted to them. They worked very 
badly and there were instances in which mail bags 
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were brought to Bombay unopened and of course 
and yet this state of things was 
tolerated and they were allowed to continue in 
The case with Natives,. however, was” 
different. Mr. Babaji Sadoba, who claimed the 
credit of having taken. a prominent part in 
formulating the Mannal and such other works, and 
who was the admitted referee in postal matters, 
who claimed to himself such superior knowledge 
in the working of the Department that the sons 


of gentlemen above alluded to had to take their 


lessons under him, was never promoted to the 
Presidency Postmastership. One of his pupils, 
Mr. Hutton, however, was thought eligible and 
was appointed Postmaster of Calcutta. The 


‘grievance becomes more glaring.when it is known 


that Mr. Babaji had proved his abilities while he 
several times acted for the Presidency Postmaster 
of Bombay. Mr. Hutton and others who were 
promoted to highest appointnientss superseded 
their compeer. The service having thus been 
shorn of its best prizes, Natives of superior ability 
and capacity and powers of organization are not 
attracted into it; and those few that go in leave - 
it discontented and dissatisfied. The higher 
appointments of Postmaster General and Presi- 
dency Postmaster should I think be reserved for 


those Natives who have distinguished themselves — 


in the service. In further evidence of the in- 
justice done to Natives it may be cited that 
responsible officers in the Department often show 


-a tendency of putting in incompetent Europeans 
_ and Eurasians ; the Bombay Post Office has in 


it many such men whose offices would have been 
better filled by Natives. I know of: ai: instance 


- in which a Native was recommended by Mr. - 


Tucker for being admitted into the Bombay 
General Post Office, but the reply of Mr. Stuart 
was to the effect that he was anxious to introduce 


a European element into his office and he would " 


not put in any Native if he could help it. (The 
witness here mentioned the’ names of some 


_Europeans who he stated had been brought 


into the Bombay Post Office in preference to 
Natives.) 


Of these M and N were dismissed for 
drunkenness and debt; O, P and Q promoted 
by leaps and bounds. superseding hundreds of 
Natives; in the Mufasal also R and S were 
dismissed, the former reduced for rape and dis- 
missed for drunkenness and the latter for various 


. reasons, 


Even now and at a time when so mich agita- 
tion is going on and a Committee on the Public 
Service is sitting, the present Postmaster 
General of Bombay is I hear about to appdint an 
European from the Sea Sorting to be the Saperin- 
tendent of Dead Letter Office of Bombay. This 
appointment has from its creation invariably been. 
held by Natives only, ° i 


The President. - i 


Are you aware that the Government order of 
1879 referred to by you does not prohibit the 
appointment of Statutory Natives bt only of 
Huropeans not domiciled in India /unless with- 
sanction?—-I am under the impression that Eu- 
ropeans means persons born of English parents 


in India. ' \ 
Mr. Nulkar. 


_ Does not that order say that, all persons born 
‘in India of parents permanently resident here are, 
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to be considered Natives ?—The persons whose 
names I have given were not residents in India. 


. The President. 


Can you tell. me which of the persons whose — 
names you have given were persons outside the 
statutory definition of Natives? A, B, C, G, H. 
and J. ; a 


The Departmental Member. 


- Were not all these persons appointed before 
1879 ?—Yes. . 


The President. 


Have you. made any distinction between those 
persons who are Statutory Natives and those who 
are non-domiciled Europeans?—I ‘have “brought 
those names before the Committee in order to 
show that though those persons were appointed’ 
they did not work satisfactorily. ap tes 


You complained in the beginning of your note 
that the orders of ‘Government had been dis- © 
regarded: have you made any distinction between 
those persons who come within the category of 
Statutory Natives and those who do not ?—No. 


“Were not many of the gentlemen to whom you 
have referred appointed before 1879 f—Yes. 


Are you aware that the Director General of 
Post Offices issued a rule which went even beyond 
the terms of the order of the Government of 
India and altogether prohibited the appointment 
of Europeans without distinction excert with 
sanction ?—I am aware that that order was 
issued. ; ; 

Gan you give us any instances of its having 
been disobeyed ?-—No. 

Are you able to say that in any instance any 
Postmaster General has disobeyed that order ?— 
I know of none. ~ 

Are you aware whether in the Bombay and 
Central Provinces Circles any person not a Native 
of India has been appointed since 1880 ?—I am 
not aware of any. ‘The cases of supersession I 
referred to were all Mail officers. 

" Are they graded as Superintendents ?—That I 
do not know. 

Do you know what their. duties are ?—To 
supervise the sorting of the mails on board the 
steamers. ; 

Do you think they have no other duties 7—As 


‘far as my knowledge goes their duties consist of 


supervising the sorting of the mails on board the 
steamers. : : 

Do you know whether they have to do with 
other mails than the Indian mails ?—They have 
to sort mails from other countries, from France 
and Germany. 

‘Do you know that they have to take charge of , 
the French and Dutch mails ?—They take charge 
of all the mails that come through. 

Have they not to see that the mails are carried | 
forward and to make arrangements for their 
transit ?—The same thing is done by Natives here. 

What do you suppose they, do on board the 
steamers ?— When the bags are received by them 
at Suez they open them, sort them and the bags 
‘are re-mailed. 
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Is that all they do ?—TI think it is. 

Do you know what quarantine is ?—Yes. 

What would a Mail officer do if he came to a- 
port where quarantine was enforced ?—The let- 
ters would be examined to see if they contained 
anything. pee . 

That is not quarantine ?—Then I do not know 
exactly what it is, 

Ts that all you know about the duties of Mail 
officers? Are you aware that they have some- 
times to go to ports where people are prohibited 
from landing because they have come from an 
infected port ?—Yes. ae eae 

And that in such cases they. have to make 
arrangements for getting their mails forwarded 
with the greatest possible despatch, to induce the 
officers engaged in enforcing quarantine regula- 
tions to pass these bags on, to see the Consuls 
make over these begs to them and deal with the 
representatives of foreign countries?—I do not 
think it is very difficult to manage that. \ 


Does it not require a larger degree of ability 


-than mere sorting letters ?—That may be. 


What are the other cases of supersession ?— 
Mr. O’Shea in this Presidency superseded many 
others. : 


Are you aware that this gentleman was speci- 
ally brought into the Bombay office by reason 
of his educational qualifications ?—He was not 
specially brought in. Iwas in Bombay at the’ 
time. . 


The Postmaster General mentions that he was 
brought in on the promise that he.was to be a 
correspondence clerk ?—I was in the ‘correspond- 
ence department.on Rs: 40 when Mr. O’Shea 

joined as an unpaid apprentice. 


Was he not a man of better education than you 
were ?—TI do not think he was. 


_He was made a correspondence clerk over your 
head within a very few months ?’—He might 
have written his own language better than I did. 


Your ability to write English was not so 
considerable as his ?—I admit that. 


And consequently he was made Head Clerk ?— 
There were many other ‘Natives who had done 
that work before and did it under him. 


Possibly they. did not do it so well ?—He 
might be able to write English, but the rest of 
the work required no great ability. 


Is it not a fact that some Natives, even of 
those who have taken the B. A. degree, draft 
letters badly ?—They may write very bad Eng- 
lish, but they convey all that is to be said. That 
is to our credit. If Mr.O’Shea says he was not 
admitted as an ‘unpaid apprentice his evidence 
1s incorrect. (Hvidence of Mr. O’Shea read to 
witness.) i 


“The Postmaster General. 


Were you subordinate to Mr. O’Shea in the 
Deccan Division? Was he not your Superin- 
tendent ?—He was not. I was under him in the 
- Konkan, 5 ; 

Did he not 
sion —No. 

You were drawing Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 in th 
Konkan?—Yes. ? ; ae 


promote you on a certain occa» 


The President. 
What is the other case‘of supersession ?—Mr. 
Doran—he superseded many Natives and is now 
Head Clerk in the Inquiry Department of the 


Bombay Post Office on Rs. 250. Mr. Wright — 


also superseded many Natives. 


Mr. Wright is notin the Department now ?—No, 
Mr. Gardiner, son of the Postmaster of Poona, 
is now drawing Rs. 150 and has been promoted 
by leaps and bounds. He was in the Bombay 
General Post Office and commenced with Rs. 80 


-or 40, and is now drawing Rs. 150 in the 


Steamship Department in the General Post Office 
—a place which has been always held by Natives. 
‘That gentleman was born in India, educated in 
India and his parents lived in India ?—He is a 
Native of India I know. 
Any body else?—Mr. Bennett, who is no 
longer in. the Department, was appointed Head 
Clerk in the Corresponding Branch. Then there 


is Mr, Maclachlan, who is brother to a Superin-. 


tendent somewhere in the North-West. He was 
brought by Mr. Stuart into the Bombay office 
and remained there until he was dismissed. 

Mr. Stuart dismissed him ?—I do not know. 

You have given us several instances of men 
of European or Hurasian parentage having been 
dismissed from the Department or having had to 
leave it. 
which Natives have been dismissed from the 
Departmert ?—Not among the Superintendents, 

From any grade ?—Probably clerks have been 


_dismissed and several Inspectors also. 


: “For misconduct ?—Yes. 

And some also for dishonesty ?—Yes, several. 

You have not given us a list of them ?—Of 
course, not. We are the inhabitants of this place, 
* Quite so: but still you have given a very 
partial account of gentlemen who have failed 
in the Post Office? —Those were gentlemen who 
had been shown especial favor in the Depart- 
ment and therefore ought to have behaved very 
well. 

Do you say that intelligent Natives do not get 
equal promotion with Europeans?—They have 
been getting it lately. . 

Since what date ?—Since 1887. 


Of the Superintendents in this Circle there ° 


are only three of European parentage ?—Yes. 
And the rest are all Natives ?—Yes. 
How many Natives ?—Nine. 
That is a larger proportion than in any other 
Circle ?—Yes. 
Do you know Mr, Kharsedji Pélanji Lélkéka 
of this Presidency ?— Yes. _ 
He is the Superintendent in Gujarat ?—Yes. 
Are you aware that he was offered promotion 
as Deputy Postmaster General ?—Yes. ~ 
-And he declined it, preferring to remain in 
Gujarat ?—Yes.  - 
The post of Deputy Postmaster General is on 
of the best in the service ?—Yes. : 
Many Europeans would be glad to get it ?-— 
Europeans would be glad to get anything. 


What is the pay of the Deputy Postmaster 


General ?—Rs, 700 to Rs. 1,000. 
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There are fifteen Superintendents in this 
‘Circle ?—Yes, . i : 


~. Of whom eleven are Natives ?—Yes. 


And of the, Postmasters including one Deputy 
Postmaster on salaries rising from Rs. 100 to 
1,000, there is one European and nine are 
Natives of pure Asiatic descent ?—Yes, most of 
these appointments are held by Natives. 


Amongst the thirty-nine Inspectors in this Circle 
not one is of Kuropean parentage ?—That is so. 


Then where is the very great grievance under 
which Natives labour in the Bombay Circle 
when there is practically only one officer 
among the Superintendents who is not domiciled ; 


-among the Postmasters nine are pure Natives 


and one is a Statutory Native and among the 
Inspéctors thirty-nine are--pure Natives ?—My 
answer to that is that.the pay of those appoint- 
ments is so small that you could not get an Euro- 
pean to take them. . 


I thought you said just now that Europeans 
would take anything f—Yes, where the work is 
very light, but not where it is very complicated. - 


The Postmaster General. 


You said that Natives had left the Depart- 
ment thoroughly dissatisfied with the treatment 


they had received. Can you name any Natives. 


who have done so in Bombay, Sind, or the 
Central Provinces ?——Yes. There is one gentle- 
man who is ‘now a Deputy Collector in Ahmed- 
nagar. : 


The President. 


Did he get a Deputy Collectorship when he 


left the Department?—Not at once. It was 


about twelve or thirteen years ago. 
Mr. Fernandes, 


Was he not transferred or did he leave before 
he got the other appointment ?—Well, he tried 


‘ his best to get out of the Department. © 


The Postmaster General. 


That is only one instance ?—There is another 
in Baroda who left the Department and became a 


public preacher. He was a Hindu. 


The President. 


He left it for religious reasons ?—No ; he was - 


disgusted. 
moted. 


Considering that he had no prospects, he pre. 


He saw he would never be pro- 


ferred to adopt another career, is that your’ 


meaning ?—Yes, we all enter the Department 
with that view. 


The Postmaster General. 


You said -that the Head ‘of the Department, 
. refused to admit certain Natives saying that he 


had only room for Europeans. Are you aware how 
many Natives he has in his office ?—One only. 

Are you aware that the whole .of his Head 
Clerks for some years past have been Natives 
‘including Portuguese and Native Christians with 
one exception ?—Iam not. - ~. 

Are you aware of the fact that out. of 221 
persons there are only three Europeans in his 
office ?—Yes. 

And that for some years all the Head Clerks 


except one have been and are Natives of India? 
-~ Yes, . 
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The President. 


Was any order of dismissal passed on you 
when. you left the Department ?—I do not know, 


-I have not yet heard, 


How many -Europeans who are not Statutory 


Natives are there in the- postal service through 


out India including the Mail officers ?—I am not 
well posted as to that. 


Would you be surprised to hear that there are 
only forty-six, including the Director General, the 
Deputy Director General, the Assistant Director 
General and the Postmaster General in a total 
of 264 appointments -carrying salaries above 
Rs. 100 and upwards ?—That is a very small 
number, but the salariés drawn by these- officers 
are larger than those drawn by Natives. One of 
these appointments is equal to 200 Native clerk- ~ 
ships.. , 

_ Are you-aware that the business of the Post 
Office has extended to a’ great number. of new 
departments within the last twenty years ?—Yes. 

- And that required skilled management ?—All 
that work is done by Natives of India. as 

Do you’consider that Natives are able + 
manage the Mail Circle ?—We have some Native 
Superintendents in that Circle who do the work, 


_ efficiently. ° 


Do you say that Natives as a rule are the best 
qualified for that sétvice?—Native Superin- 
tendents in this Presidency would be able to do 
the-work efficiently. : 

Do Natives receive the same amount of respect 
from railway officials as Europeans ?—Natives 
are respected anywhere. (Question repeated.) 
No; they do not. aoe 

If an .accident happens on a railway to the 
mail train the officer in charge has to make what 
arrangements he best can: to secure the speedy 
transmission of the mails and to call upon the 
railway authorities to render every assistance ?— 
Yes. on ; 

_ Do you consider that a Europeans or a Nativo 
‘would get that assistance more easily ?—The 
Government of India should remove thosé railway 
officers who do not treat: Natives cordially. Ag 


‘it is, Natives are not respected:and therefore they 


should not enter the service. 

Do you consider that on emergencies when 
you have to call upon officers of other Depart- 
ments for assistance Natives or Europeans are 
more likely to get the assistance required ?—My 


- opinion is that Natives are well able to do the 


work. | .. ; 
The Hon’ble Khén Bahddur Kasi Shahbudin. - 
Do you. know whether Natives of all castes 
would like to ‘serve on board the. steamers in the 
mail service ?—In these days they would. 
Would you like to serve on board a steamer? _ 
—Yes. ~ 
What is your caste ?—T am a Bréhman. 
Would Bréhmans enter that service ?—They 
would be quite willing to take it. I applied for 
an appointment in it soon after I joined the De- 
partment. 
Do you know what the messing arrangements 
of a mail officer on board the steamer are ?—Yes, 


- they have to eat at the European table. 


Do you think an orthodox Bréhman. or Maho- 
medan could do that ?—THe might take his own 
provisions with him. | 
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You have said that the Sea Postal service 
worked badly: what do you mean by that ?—I 
mean that the sea sorters did not know their work ; 


it was very difficult for them to do; they used to_ 


bring back the bags unopened. : 
’ Was this because they were inefficient ?—Yes. 


Who are the sorters at present?—They are 
all Europeans. — : 

Are there no Native sorters on board ?—No, 
there are only Native punchers. 

Does it happen very frequently that this work 
is done badly ?—Not now: that was when the 
sea service was first introduced about twelve 
years ago. I was then in the Bombay General 
Post Office when the sorters used to bring 
bags back unopened. : 

The Postmaster General. 


Was not the European mail at first sorted in 
the General Post Office on arrival ?—The officers 
were not called upon to open the bags. 


The rule was that the-whole of the mail was 
brought into the Bombay office .and sorted 
there ?—Yes, 


The President. 


And afterwards a change was made: when was 
it made ?—I speak of the time when the sea 
sorting was already introduced. 


When was it introduced ?—I cannot give you 
the exact date, but it was in about 1870 or 1871. 


And the difficulties you spoke of were diffi- 
culties which occurred on its first introduction ?— 
I think it was four or five years after. I wasin the 
Bombay General Post Office from 1870 to 1873. 


How long can you speak of the system after 
its introduction ?—-Three or four years. 


Do you know when the system of sorting on 
boardship was introduced ?—I cannot say. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahédur Kézi Shéhbudin. 


- Who are the sorters on board the steamers 
now f—European clerks and one officer. I am 
not well posted in the matter now: but when I 
went on board the steamer I noticed that there 
were two clerks and one Superintendent—all 
Europeans. 


The President... 


You have spoken of some officers in the Depart- 
went who were dismissed you said for misconduct, 
None of those persons axe here to give evidence 
and therefore it is only due to them that I 
should ask you one question, Have you any 
documentary evidence about these cases ?—~I 
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The President—continued. 
have none, but there are men who could tell you 
that they were dismissed. 

Do.you know of your own personal knowledge 
the circumstances under which each of those per- 
sons was dismissed ?--I have heard the circum- 


stances, - 


Were any of them in the same office with you 
when they were dismissed ?—No, 

Were you personally acquainted with any of 
them ?—No. : 

You have been speaking then from hearsay ?—~ 
No, not hearsay. I have been in the Department 


and have known the circumstances under which 


they were dismissed. ; 
Have you read the official correspondence- 


in the case of any one of them ?—No, because it’ 


is not open to us, 

Then strictly you are speaking from hearsay ? 
—I do not know whether it is hearsay. 

The Hon’ble Khén Bahédur, Kdzi Shahbudin. 


You said one of the Native officials left the 
service in disgust, whereas it turned out that he 


got himself transferred to the Revenue Depart. 


ment, which is a much more attractive and a 
better paid service ?—Yes, he got a transfer. 


Why did you leave the Postal Department ?— 


I was very anxious to travel and so I went. 
You are not anxious to return to Government 
service ?--No.. 


You have been doing nothing since your re- 
turn?—Yes, and I am. not anxious to serve 
Government again, 


Or any merchant or any one else ?—I might 


_ of course do some work; but I have made up my 


mind not to serve Government, 
The President. — 


Do you know any Bréhmans in this Presidency 


who entertain an objection to go to sea ?—There 
are many who do; but at the same time a large 
number would be found willing to go, 


You think the objection on the part of Bréh- 


mans to go to sea is not so strong as it was ?— 


Yes, 


You say we want educated men for this branch 
of the Department ?—Yes. 


Do you think any educated Native would be 
restrained from entering it because he would 
have to go to sea?—There might be some among 


_the orthodox but not among the educated. ° 


Have you anything else to say —No, 





‘Wrwess No, XXVI.—29th July 1887, 


. Examination of the Reverend Sorasgr Kwarseps1. 


I am now a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
Jand. J was employed in the Postal Department 
from 1865 to 1877. I entered the service as 
Head Inspector of the Delivery Department in 
Bombay where I served for 20 months. I was 
then appointed Disbursing Postmaster at 

. Sholipur, as the man who held that appoint. 
sment had been dismissed for misconduct. I 
subsequently held in succession the Disbursin 

Postmasterships of Belgaum and Sétéra whither 


B 606—30 


Iwas transferred at my own request, 


f ” When I 
resigned the Cn 


service. to take Holy Orders 


I was acting Inspecting Postmaster, what is now : 


termed a Superintendent. I have now no per- 
sonal interest in the Department, but as I served 
in that Department for 12 years very happily, 
I come forward to give my evidence for the 
good of the Department and the public, as I am 
well acquainted with its internal working. It is 
10 years since I left it and there may be some 
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improvement which Ido not know, but when 
I was in the Department I found two great 
defects—one the defective supervision of the Post 
Office, each Post Office being only visited twice 
in a year, once by the Sub-Inspector und secondly 
by the Superintendent. This inspection I con- 
sidered insufficient. Moreover the approaching 
visit of the inspecting authority was known be- 
forehand and often correspondence respecting 
complaints from villagers was suppressed by 
Postmasters. The second defect was that up- 
wards of 400 Postmasters in charge of sub-offices 


- Sittings at Madras. 
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were under-paid. They received from Rs. 10 to 
20 per. mensem. You cannot obtain responsible 
men for those salaries. The pay is adjusted by 
the income of the Circle. he Postmasters are 
responsible not only for monies purely belong- 


- ing to the Post Office or transmitted through the 


post but for monies received on account of. 
Savings Bank deposits. : : 

The Sub-Postmasters are some of them school- 
masters. There are however many who have no 
other employment. No educated men apply for 
such posts. : 


Witness No. XXVIL—4th August 1887, 


Examination of 8. Sutsen, Esquire, Presidency Postmaster, Madras. 


The witness handed in the following note:—My 
experience of the Public Service extends over 
a period of 38 years, 29 of which have been 
spent in the Postal Department. 

I have served in almost every grade of the 
Postal service. I have held the appointments 
of— ; 2 ; : 

Disbursing Postmaster ; 
Superintendent of Post Offices ; 
Superintendent of Military Horse Van ; 

. Superintendent of Mails and Government 

Bullock Train ; : 

Personal Assistant to 

General ; 

Presidency Postmaster, and 
Officiating Postmaster General. 

I have served in almost every part of India, 

from Peshawar to Calcutta and Madras. J like- 


the Postmaster 


wise served in Affghanistan during the war of- 


1879-80 and also rendered assistance in the 
Huzara and Afridi Expeditions. -During the 


Indian Mutiny in 1857-58 I was employed in 


defensive operations in Ludhiana. 


There are altogether 14 Postal Circles, 5 of 
which are large and 9 of minor importance. 
The Heads of the larger Circles such as Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab, are called Postmasters General, and 
those of the smaller Circles Deputy Postmasters 
General. 


The relations between the Director General 
and the Heads of Circles need not be described 
by me. ; — 

It has been urged in somé quarters that some of 
the appointments of Postmasters General should 
be reserved for Uncovenanted officers, bht I 
stating that such an 
arrangement would impair the efficiency of the 
Department. 


A large Postal Circle is a most extensive and 
important charge ; the duties of the officer at the 
head of it are of an onerous nature : there are 
several thousands of officials in each of the large 
Circles, and the final control of such a large 


' body of men in itself requires capacity of a high 
" order. 


When offences are committed by any of these 
subordinates or against the Department by any 


member of the public, the investigation is con- 
ducted under the direction and instructions of 
the Postmaster General, who alone has authority 
to determine in what cases a judicial enquiry 
should be instituted. A knowlege of criminal . 
law, of the law of evidence and of the proce- 


.dure of the Courts in India as well as -a sound 


judgment is required for the efficient discharge 
of this duty. 


Apart from all this it is no easy task to con- 
trol such large bodies of men as are employed in 
the large Circles so as to secure thoroughly effi- 
cient work from all. 


It is my experience that the conduct even of 
the runners requires the careful attention of the 
Head of the Circle, and, unless continual super- 
vision is exercised by him, there would be no 
discipline at all. In this Presidency one runner 
line alone extends over 650 miles from Reni- 
gunta to the Orissa frontier vid the Northern 
Sirkars requiring much trouble in its supervision. 


Under these circumstances I am of opinion 
that Postmasters General should continue for the 
interest of the Department to be recruited from 
the Covenanted Civil Service. 


No special technical requirements are needed 
for service in the Postal Department except in 
the ‘Telegraph branch. A large number of men 
has been trained to conduct the work in com- 


- bined Post and Telegraph offices and a still 


greater number will be required in the future. 


. It has already been explained why Post-. 
masters General should be selected from the. 
ranks of the Covenanted Civil Service. 


For the Deputy Postmasters General and the 
Superintendents .the qualifications necessary 
are a sound English education, a colloquial 
knowledge of the vernacular of the District in 
which they serve, and practical acquaintance 
with the rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment, energy, activity, tact and administrative 
ability. : 

In the Postmasters of higher grades the chief 
qualifications needed are a good English educa- 
tion, carefulness, tact to manage the public and. 
meet théir wishes without infringing rules of 
the Department, readiness and accuracy in the 
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manipulation of figures and a practical acquaint- 
ance with the detailed working of every branch 
of postal business. A knowledge of telegraphy 
is also desirable if the Postmaster happens to be 
in charge of a combined Post and Telegraph 
Office. : cos 


The Postmastersin the lower grades or offices 
in which no clerks are employed must also have 
a fair knowledge of the vernacular so as to 
decipher vernacular addresses on letters. 


As I said above, my experience is. that 
for the Postmasters General of the 5 large 
Circles Covenanted Civil officers are the best 
suited, Their administration is more efficient, 
more liberal and more impartial than that of any 
other class of officers. I may also here add that I 
feel sure the officials of the Department generally 
prefer to have a Postmaster General from outside, 
free from prejudices, personal interests and 
associations. — , 


For the grades of Deputy Postmasters General 
and Superintendents domiciled Europeans and 
Eurasians, who are inured to the climate of India 
and possess a knowledge of the language of the 
country, are in most respects better suited than 
pure Natives: at the same time there are excep- 
tional men among the Native Superintendents 
who are quite equal to the Europeans and Eura- 
siaus. ; 


What may be said against the Nazives is that 
‘ they are generally unwilling to travel by sea, or 
proceed on field service; or serve in other Pre- 
sidencies away from their homes; they are want- 
_ ing in activity and force of character, and hesi- 
tate to act on their own responsibility in moments 
of emergency. I have never known a Native 
Superintendent to go round his Division on 
horseback, or exercise effective control over his 
subordinates, especially when the lafter happen to 
be higher in caste than himself, 


Natives are however better suited than other 
classes for the duties of a Postmaster where the 
work is sedentary, but in certain large stations it 
is desirable that Europeans rather than Natives 
should be Postmasters, for Natives do not generally 
succeed in those places, such, for example, as 
the stations where the European population 
predominates, In large military stations like 
Secunderabad, Bangalore, Bellary and at Ootaca- 
mund and other stations where European plant- 
ers reside, a Native Postmaster seldom succeeds; 
in such places it is necessary therefore to appoint 
either Europeans or Eurasians as Postmasters. 


Natives are also peculiarly well qualified for 
the post of Inspectors of Post Offices : it requires 
a deal of intimacy with the Native population, 
especially thé rural, and for this very reason a 
rule has been laid down by the Director General 
that all Inspectors in the Post Office should be 
Natives, and the rule is strictly followed in all 
circles of the Postal Department. ; 


In conclusion, I’beg to add that service in the 
Post Office is not attractive, especially in the 
lower grades, owing to the nature of the work, 
the peculiar hours of attendance, the very little 
leisure allowed, and above all, the smallness of 
the salaries ; the result is that we cannot get the 
best men of any community for service under it; 
difficulty in consequence is often felt in drafting 
men from the lower grades of service to the 
higher. 


The want can be met not by making the invi- 
dious' distinction of superior and inferior service 
to the prejudice of men already in the Department, 
but by a regular system of recruiting well edu- 
cated and respectable men for higher appoint- 
ments below the grade of Superintendents who 
should be allowed such salaries as the Head of 
the Department may consider them worth. 


As a rule men should be recruited for’ the 


Superintendent’s grade without having to pass ~ 


through the lower grades; a certain number of 
appointments should however be reserved for 
men in the Department who show special qualifi- 
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cation and fitness for appointment as Seperin- _- 


tendents. 


The present practice of promoting Superintend- 
ents according to Circles should be maintained 


as local experience and a knowledge of the lan- 


guage of the country in which the Superintendent, 
is employed is of use to the Department, 


Mr. Ramasami Mudaliyar. 


There are now five Native Superintendents in 


this Presidency. Iam not able to say whether 
these gentlemen have discharged their duties 
efficiently as I have only been 8 years in the 
grade. Ispokeof my experience generally. I 
have said that it is not desirable that Natives 
should be employed as Postmasters in certain 
large towns. They do not get on with the less 


educated classes of Europeans such as the 


military. Ithink it is necessary that we should 
recruit rather freely for the Superintendent’s 
grade, because we have so many uneducated men 
in the lower ranks of the Department that diffi- 
culty is felt in finding suitable men in the Depart- 
ment to fill them. Native graduates much dislike 
the hours of attendance required in the case ‘of 
clerks in large Postal Offices, — 





Wirxess No, XXVIII.— 4th August 1887. 


Examination of R. H. McKituor, Esq., Superintendent, Postal Department, 2nd Grade, Nelloro. 


The President. 


When did you enter the Department ?—In 
1872 ona salary of Rs. 100 a month, Tama 
non-domiciled European. I have beon in the 
service for fifteen years anda half. I represent 


the claim of Europeans to hold the appointments 
of controlling officers in the Postal Department. 
I consider it necessary in the interest of the 
Department in order to secure thoroughly 
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efficient administration, that a certain proportion 
of the Superintendents in this Circle should be 
European officers, The services of an officer of 
that nationality are absolutely . necessary in 
several Divisions where there is a large European 
community such as the Bangalore and Coimbatore 
Divisions which include the planting districts of 
Coorg, the Nilgiris and Wynaad. In other 
‘Divisions there are sea port towns where 
the European mercantile community is an im- 
portant element. When frontier or internal 
disturbances take place European officers are 
invariably chosen to organize the necessary 
Postal arrangements—this was done when the 
Rumpa Rebellion broke out in 1880. A Native 
officer is not qualified to undertake duty of this 


nature and a Huropean has this advantage over: 
- @ Eurasian or Native, that he is able to associate 


with the officers of the Field Force which would 
naturally cause the arrangements to work much 
more smoothly. The Divisions in this Circle are 
extensive, some very extensive, and great physi- 
cal energy is required for their thorough ad- 
ministration when offences have to be investi- 
gated or communication restored, .Whep an 
interruption has occurred on the postal line it is 
necessary that the place of action should be 
reached, with the least possible delay; the divi- 
sional officer should therefore be able to start on 
short notice and travel with despatch. A Native 
officer does not attach the same importance to 
the value of time, nor can he travel with so much 
expedition. The European is ready at the call 
of duty to proceed wherever his services are 
required, while a Native shows a decided pre- 
ference to employment nearer his home. The 


. European also: more readily associates with 


officials of other Departments engaged in the 
administration of the country and this is natural- 
ly to the advantage of the Post Office. 
Concerning the appointment of Eurasians, if 
we introduce the better class they are, I consider 
well suited for the post of Superintendent, and I 
have no hesitation in stating that the Eurasian 
community should decidedly be represented in 
the higher appointments. lam also of opinion 
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that if we get pure Natives of the better class 
they should be appointed to the grade of Super- 
intendent. 


A fair representation of the different races 
would be au equal number of each being ap- 
pointed. In appointing men for the Superintend- 
ent’s grade I would not recruit’ them from 
those already in the Department, but would re- 
commend that men unconnected with the Depart- 
ment be nominated ; at the same time shoulda man 
already in the service, either European, Eurasian 
or Native, show marked ability and fitness for 
the post, I consider that, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Head of the Circle, that man should 
be promoted to the post of Superintendent. It. 
is my opinion that the Postmaster Generalship’ 
of a Circle should be held by a Covenanted 
Civilian as a rule, but an exception ought to be 
made in the case of controlling officers who have 
displayed exceptional -ability and merit and are 
also in other respects suitable for the appointment 
when the post might be given to a European 
member of the Uncovenanted service. Ido not 
think an Uncovenanted Eurasian or Native hold- 
ing the appointment wonld receive from his 
subordinates that respect which a Civilian or Un- 
covenanted European would. 


Referring to promotion in the higher grades, 
the Circle system is the best, but this system 
certainly requires improvement as the rate of 
promotion is at present very slow, and there is 
little to induce a good class of candidates, more 
especially European candidates, to enter the 
Department. ; 


Mr. White. 


I entered the Department before the order of 
April 1879 relating to the employment of 
Europeans not domiciled to offices of more than 
Rs. 200. Iam acquainted with the order of the 
Secretary of State endorsing the order of the 
Government of India. I do.not dissent from the 
policy indicated in the order. I may differ, as 
other people also differ, in my opinion as to the 
cases in which it should be applied. 


Wirtvess No. XXIX.—4th- August 1887, ; 
Examination of Jonn Bower, Esq., Saperintendent of Postal Department, 2nd Grade Palamcottah, 


The President. 


My father was the Reverend Dr. Bower, who 
was a well-known EurasianTamjl Scholarin this 


Presidency. I entered the Postal Department 


in 1870 as Postmaster of Cochin on a salary of 
Rs. 70, As Superintendent of the 2nd grade I 
draw a salary of Rs. 300—400. . I have been 


called upon to represent the claims of my com- . 
munity before this Commission, so far as the 


‘Postal Department is concerned. My- first 
appointment was as Postmaster on Rs. 70, from 
which I have risen to my present grade. 
service extends over a period of 17 years passed 
entirely in the Madras Presidency. 


The working of the present system, in respect 
to promotion from the lower grades, does not 
appear to give general satisfaction. 1t holds ont 
no inducement to young men of education and 
good birth or status in society. Admission can 
only .be obtained into the lower grades, from 


My. 


which promotion is dependent, as a rule, on 
seniority, ‘The consequence is that those in the 
lower grades have long to wait before they are 
advanced, and the Department now is mostly 
recruited from a class of men inferior to other 
candidates for the Public Service. The selection 
of candidates is thus limited to men who are 
chiefly qualified for clerical work. Formerly the 
rule with regard to seniority was less strictly 
observed, but, of late years, it has grown intoa 
rule to promote by seniority, though there are 
some cases in which merit has been recognized. 


Jn this Presidency, Europeans and Eurasians 
have received a large share of the better paid 
appointments. They hold 75 per cent. of the 
posts with salaries of Rs. 200 and upwards, 50 
per cent. of salaries of Rs. 100 to 200, and 
18 per cent. of salaries of Rs. 50 to 100. Of 
those in the higher grades with salaries of Rs, 200 
and upwards with the exception of four all have 
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risen, not from the lower grades, but under more 
favorable circumstances. But in the course of 
a few years if the system of seniority is retained 
the European and Eurasian element will 
be sparsely represented in the higher grades. 
Natives can afford to enter on a low salary, 
whereas the others cannot do so without the 
support of parents or guardians. Whatever may 
be urged in favor of the cheapness of the Native, 
still if is a fact that other classes are practically 
shut out, and, as I stated before, the Department 
is recruited not from the best but from an inferior 
class of Natives, 


. Inother Departments, such. as the Revenue 
and the Judicial, men willing to enter them get 
a course of training as volunteers, and during 
this period are able to earn a livelihood by copy- 
ing, and other miscellaneous work. They are 
also promoted according to qualifications, and in 
a few years rise to positions worthy of their 
attainments. In the Government Telegraph 
Department, the lowest salary a young man starts 
with is Rs. 80, while in the Departments of Public 
Works, Forest, and Salt, he will start with a more 
decent salary: and in all mercantile firms, an 
adequate salary is paid according to race. No 
such inducements are offered in the Postal 
Department. 


To make the Department more attractive to 
superior met of all classes, the appointments 
might be divided into, first, the Controlling or 
Administrative, to embrace all superior appoint- 
ments such as Deputy Postmasters General, 
Superintendents, and Pustmasters of large offices; 
second, the Ministerial, including all appointments 
up to Rs, 50, The Director General and Post- 
masters General might be selected from the 
Covenanted Civil Service, as they are less likely 
to be imbued with departmental prejudices ; but 
all the other appointments must be given to 
Natives of India, as vacancies. occur, Jt would 
be objectionable to bring Covenanted men from 
England or to take Europeans coming to India 
in quest of employment to fillthese appointments; 
for such a step would stop promotion and natur- 
ally cause much irritation and dissatisfaction. 
Promotion from the lower or ministerial grade 
to the higher should be made in cases of proved 
merit. J would also suggest that a certain 
number of appointments with a minimum salary 
of Rs. 50 should be reserved for men likely to 
rise to thé higher grades of the service: They 
should be promoted not by seniority, but accord- 
ing to qualifications and conduct, 


It is difficult to say the class of appointment ' 


that should be givei according to nationality, but 
this might well be left to the discretion of the 
Head of the Department, A Native is perhaps 
the best fitted for the Inspectorship of a-District, 


Technical education is a necessary qualification 
in all Departments. In the Postal, there is a 
great deal of work not requiring much ability 
which can be satisfactorily performed by men of 
the ministerialclass, The Middle School Eixamina- 
tion would be a sufficient test for admission, In 
the higher grades men of better education are 
required, men who have passed some one of the 
University Examinations and have some status 
in society. An acquaintance with one or more 
vernacular languages will be useful, and a 
knowledge of law and Police will Be equally so, 
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as this will aid the administrative machinery to 
detect cases of theft and other serious. offences. 
Appointments however need. not be made as a 
tule by competitive examinations but by nomi- 
nation. 


It has been mentioned that Eurasians are dis- 
qualified owing to their inability to read and 
write the vernacular. Thisis not quite correct 
so far as this Presidency. is concerned. For 
many. years the importance of a knowledge of 
the vernacular has been felt and provision made 
in most schools for teaching it. Ability to read 
and write is only needed in- the very lowest 
appointments, and in these no more is required 
than to be able to read the addresses of vernacu- 
lar letters for the purpose of sorting. In all 
offices there are clerks and postmen competent 
to do the work, and in a large Post Office like 
Hyderabad where there are many clerks, two 
Munshis on Rs. 20 and Rs, 30 respectively are 
employed for this special purpose. The reading 
of addresses forms but an infinitesimal portion of 
the work of a Post Office. 


Another point brought forward by the Post- 


master General, Bombay, is that the work of the 


Post Office “is not congenial to the Eurasian, | 


judging from the small number of applications 
received.” The cause may rather be attributed 
to want of prospects, and to. the lowness of the 
salaries offered to beginners, The work-in a 
Post Office being of a sedentary nature is also 


peculiarly fitted for Eurasian young women, 


especially in large Post Offices where many 
clerks are employed; and I have no doubt that 
if it were notified that female candidates with a 
knowledge of the vernacular would get employ- 
ment, there would be as many available in the 
course of a year or two as there are now for 
employment in the Educational Department as 
school-mistresses. ; 


‘Asa Native of India, the Eurasian has done 
his work quite as ‘creditably as a Native, and 
from his identity with the European in habits 
and customs he is able to discharge with some 
advantage those duties for which, thé latter is 
said to have special qualifications. In- him are 


combined the qualities of the Asiatic and the 


European. The rise in his social status is only a 
question of time, and already in some Depart- 


ments of Government he obtained a footing’ 


while the Bar and Medicine supply many in- 
stances of men who have risen in the social scale. 
This need not. therefore be considered a bar to 
their filling any of the higher posts in the 
Department. Asa supervising and controlling 
officer, he commands the respect of his subordi- 
nates, maintains good discipline, and wins the 
Confidence of both Huropean and Native among 
whom he works. In the matter of education, 
it is beyond doubt, that he is superior tu the 
Native, I mean that he possesses more general 


‘information which he. naturally has greater 


opportunities of acquiring. He has been found 
to possess energy, tact, and readiness to act in 
cases of difficulty. He can vie with the pure 
Asiatic in the knowledge of the language and of 
the habits and eustoms of the people, and he is 
ever ready at the call of duty to proceed to 
distant places, while he is free from all ties of 
caste and the obligations of religious observances 
which hamper the Hindu official. During. the 
last Afghan Campaign the Postal staff consisted 
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chiefly of Eurasians. Two of the Eurasian 
Superintendents of this. Circle did good service, 
and one of them receiveda medal. Brdhmans and 
other high caste men declined to go tothe front, 


- when ordered, and those that were induced to 
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go proved unequal to the changes arising from 
climatic and other causes. ‘I'he Eurasians cheer. 
fully went and did good service, and showed 
great capability of physical endurance, remaining 
to the last at their. posts. we 


Wrrness No. XXX.—4th August 1887. 


Examination of V. Kanaxnasusyat Pittat, B.A. and B. L., Examiner of Post Office Accounts, 
4th Grade. : 


The President. 


I entered the Post Office Department as a 
clerk on Rs. 15 per mensem on the Ist May 1874, 
Ina month I received Rs.20. Four months later 
I was raised to Rs. 50 and three months later to 
Rs. 60. In the course of a few months I obtain- 
ed an increase to Rs. 70. I afterwards took 
leave for a year and practised as a pleader and 
returned to my post on Rs. 70 on the 1st May 
1878. In 1880 I was promoted to be Superin- 
tendent on Rs. 200. 

I have served under eight Postmasters General, 
of whom four were Covenanted Civilians and four 
Uncovenanted. The appointment of a Civilian 


for the Postmaster Generalship is very desirable 


because his experience in other branches of the 
Public Service enables him to impart fresh life 


‘to the Post Office and ‘to introduce salutary 


changes in the administration of the Department. 
No prosecution is undertaken by the Department 
nor refund of Savings Bank deposits of deceased 
depositors made, without the sanction of the 
Postmaster General, and in these cases the 
knowledge of law and procedure possessed by a 
Civilian is of material use. 

The Postmaster Generalship should not, how- 
ever, be reserved to Civilians, but should also 
be held as a prize that can be won by subordi- 
nates of proved merit and ability. Otherwise 
there would be nothing in the Department to 
stimulate supervising officers to work zealously 
for its progress and success. Presidency: Post- 
masters and senior Superintendents. who possess 
superior education and administrative ability, 
and who have rendered signal services ought to 
be rewarded with the Postmaster Generalship. 


~ While exercising the powers of.a Postinaster 


General such men would be able to carry out 


reforms, which their intimate acquaintance with - 


details would suggest to them as necessary to 
suppress. fraud, simplify work, curtail expendi- 
ture or increase the sources of revenue __ 

- Superintendents and Examiners were selected 
from educated Natives and Eurasians till about 
1872, when a special class: of Probationers for 
Superintendents’ appointments was introduced. 
The Probationers were mostly young men of 
good birth, taken fresh from school; and trained 


in the Department at the cost of Government.’ 


After passing a departmontal “ examination, 
they were. appointed as Superintendents or 
Examiners. One result of this system was that 
out of 12 vacancies which occurred in the Super- 
intendent’s grade. in this Presidency, between 
the years 1872 and 1884, nine were filled by men 
from Northern India, and only three by men of 
this Presidency. The system of Probationers 
was given up in 1884, and it was then ruled that 
subordinates who pass a departmental examina~- 
tion, and who are considered otherwise fit for 
‘Superintendents will be promoted to that grade. 


Some of the subordinates in this Presidency 
appeared for the examination, and a few have 
passed, Two vacancies which occurred in the 
Superintendent’s grade subsequent to this new 
ruling, have been filled. by men selected from 
among those who have passed the Departmental 
Examination, This new regulation has given 
great satisfaction to thé subordinates, and has 
proved an incentive for good work to many a 
young man who would otherwise have certainly 
joined some other department where promotion 
to the higher grades was open to subordinates, 


Inspectors are as a rule selected from subordi- 
nates who are Natives of India, as the nature of 
their duties requires that they should have a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular of the 
district in which they are employed. 

The subordinate or clerical grade comprises 
Postmasters, clerks, &c. All officérs of this 
grade on a salary of Rs. 40 and above are ap- 
pointed by the Postmaster General, except in the 
Presidency Post Office, where the Postmaster 
has the privilege of appointing men up toa 


“salary of Rs. 100. No definite principle appears 


to be observed as regards admission to the clerical 
grade. Before the introduction of a special class 
of probationers for the Superintendent’s grade 

educated Natives and Eurasians were taken into 
the higher clerical appointments, in order that 
they may qualify themselves for Superintendent’s 
appointments. Three graduates were thus ad- 
mitted on a pay of Rs..70, 80, and 100 respect- 


“ively, and all of them have subsequently risen 


to the Superintendent’s grade. But since 1884 
no such consideration has been shown to edu- 
cated Natives. Graduates were not offered 


‘higher pay than Rs. 15 or 20, and nearly all of 


them quitted the Department after a few months’ 
service. Very good men were lost to the De- 
partment in them, for I find that one of them 
has since leaving this Department nine’ years 
ago, joined the Judicial Department and has 
risen therein to a salary of Rs 400 per mensem ; 
and ‘another is now Sub-Registrar and Vice- 
President of the Municipality in one of the 


‘largest towns in the Mofussil. _ 


. Native candidates as a general rale are not 
admitted unless they have passed some educa- 
tional test, such as the Middle School or Matri- 
culation Examination, and they have to begin 
service as unpaid probationers or on a salary of 
Rs. 10. In the case of Europeans or Enrasians, 
there appears to be no such restriction, and some 
of them have been admitted on a pay of Rs. 70 
or 100 although they have not passed any public 
educational test, and it is unaccountable why 
similar consideration is not shown to those Nax 
tives who have received high education, and the 
best of whom would only be very glad to enter 
the Department on such salary. Now that 
Superintendents are recruited from subordinate 
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grades, it is absolutely necessary that men for 
good education should be induced to enter such 
grades, and qualify themselves for higher’ ap- 
pointments, Among Natives, graduates of good 
physique and fair ability may be selected by the 
Postmaster General and appointed on a salary 
of about Rs. 50, as clerks in Head Post 
Offices, and kept there for a year or two, to 
enable them to acquire a thorough practical 
knowledgeof the various branches of a Post-Office. 
I do not consider it necessary to offer any 
remarks regarding the condition of service in. 
the higher ranks. In the lower grades, how- 
ever, which are filled entirely by Natives the 
condition of service is very hard. It is ‘well- 
known that they are very poorly paid and their 
promotion is slow, although their responsibility 
is great, and their temptations numerous. They 
have to work from 6 to 12 hours.a day, and in 
many offices even during nights. Government 
servants in other Departments have. holidays 
amounting to nearly three months in the year, 
counting the 52 Sundays, Christmas, Master and 
other holidays: whereas the Postal émployé has 
"to work from one end of the year to the other 


without a single holiday. It is not surprising 


therefore that service in the lower ranks of the 
Department is extremely unpopular, and only the 
refuse of other Departments seek employment 
here. In my opinion, it would be doing simple 
justice to. these overworked subordinates if they 
are allowed the privilege of claiming, as a matter 
of right; leave with full pay for one month for 
every 11 months’ service rendered, and consi- 
dering the fact that they work three months 
more. than other Departments every year it 
would not be granting them too much if they are 
allowed a pension of one-third their salary after 
a service of 14 years, and half their salary after 
22 years. Only such concessions as these will 
render service in the subordinate grades more 
tolerable and induce a better class of men to 
enter the Department. . 

Sub-Postmasters drawing Rs. 10 dre now 
treated as inferior servants and are not entitled 
to the privileges of a superior servant, whereas 


Postmen serving under them are considered’ 
This appears to be an ano-. 


superior servants. 
maly. A Sub-Postmaster certainly does far 
more responsible work than a Postman and his 
service ought therefore be reckoned as superior. 
In districts inhabited by Planters, and in 
stations where there are large European com- 


munities and in field service during war, Huropeans, 


or Burasians will be found more useful than 
Natives, as Superintendents of Post Offices. In 
all other parts of the country and in times of 
peace, educated Natives are preferable as Superin- 
tendents because they possess peculiar advantages 
which Europeans have not and which are as 
follow : 

(i). Knowledge of the Vernacular.—A. Superin- 
tendent has to instruct his subordinates, inspect 
the work done by them and inquire into com- 
plaints, &c. In all these duties he has frequently 
to converse with men who are totally ignorant of 
English, and a European cannot do this without 
the help of an Interpreter. If the Superintendent 
knows the vernacular, subordinates.can have free 
access to him and personally represent their 
greivances: and he will be better able to form a 
correct opinion of their conduct and character. 
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When Mail communication is interrupted owing 
to sudden floods or other accidents, the Superin- 
tendent who is ignorant of the vernacular will 
not be able to put himself at once in communica- 
tion with village headmen and devise means or 
obtain necessary assistance for conveyance of 
mails. : ; ye 
(ii). Being accustomed to the climate and modes 
of travelling —Natives being inured to the climate, 
can stand fatigue much better than ‘Huropeans. 
The latter will find it extremely difficult to travel 
in the rural parts where there are no good roads 
or travellers’ bungalows. Whereas a Native can 
very well accommodate himself in any: village 
where a European cannot find lodgings. Natives 
can travel longer and inspect more offices than 
Europeans. can do, and I know fora fact that 
Native Superintendents in this Circle were never 
censured for any neglect of inspection duty. 
. (iii). Knowledge of the details of Post Office 
Work.—A Superintendent has to explain Rules 
and Circulars to his subordinates, Has to check 
accounts and examine Journals and Registers, 
and satisfy himself that they are kept strictly in 


accordance with the Rules, has to correct. errors: 


and irregularities, and when defalcations occur, 
he has to scrutinize the accounts and ascertain 
the exact amount lost to Government, and to fix 
the responsibility on the individual who is really 
infault. All these duties cannot be efficiently 
performed by a Superintendent unless he had 


perfectly mastered every detail of Postal work. 


A theoretical knowledge of the work, such as can 
be acquired by a study of the Postal Guide or 
Manual is not only useless but is dangerous. A 


practical knowledge of the work is absolutely | 


necessary, and it can be acquired only by actual 


service in the clerical grades. Europeans will not 


_enter the lower clerical grades, and -if they do, 


they cannot afford to remain long ‘in such. grades 
owing to the small pay, and therefore they are 
not in @ position to acquire a thorough practical 
knowledge of Post Office work. 

The Rules of the Department provide that 
appointments in the Post Office are with certain 
special exceptions reserved for “Natives of 
India” including in the expression Europeans 
born and domiciled in India, Eurasians, and pure 
Asiatics. : 


No Native of this Presidency has ‘been raised _ 


- to the rank of a Chief Officer in the Department 


during the last 45 years. The last Native who 
held this rank was Mr. Maridass Pillai, who was 
Deputy Postmaster General, Madras, about the 
year 1842-43, 

In the grade of supervising officers there were 
usually not more than two or three Natives in 
this Presidency, but this year the number of 
Natives has been increased to five, just one-third 
of the total number of Superintendents. A few 
more Natives should I think be admitted to this 
grade, considering the proportion that the Native 
population bears to the European and Eurasian 
communities, and the large number of educated 


‘Natives available for employment. ° 


Taking the Department as a whole, I find that 
very few well-educated Natives have been ad- 
mitted. The number of Native graduates in 
the Department. can be counted on one’s fingers. 
There are over ten thousand graduates in the 


. country, but. not more than ton Native graduates 


have been able to get into the Department in all 
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India, and only four of these have come up to 


the Superintendents’ Grade. Most of the Natives _ 


who hold high appointments in the Post Office 
are not men of superior education, but have risen 
to their present position after long service. No 
comparison éan, therefore, be instituted between 
such men and educated Europeans; and it is 


officer in the Department has.condemned the 
Natives as unfit for. Superintendents, forgetting 
the undeniable fact that no-fair trial has yet 


been given to educated Natives in this branch of 


the Pablic Service. 

The objections that have been raised against 
the promotion of Natives to the higher grade 
are— 

(i) That they are wanting in energy. 

* (ii) That they abuse patronage. — 

(iii) That they are unwilling to go out of their 

country. 


_surpriging to find that more than one high. 


Firstly —As regards their want of energy, 


T cannot understand how Natives 
who.are in their own country should 
be found unequal to Europeans to 
whom this climate must be peculiarly 
enervating. Ifa comparison is made 
between a young European who is 


made a Superintendent while in the. 


full vigor of youth, and an old Native 
who rises to the Superintendents’ 
grade after a service of 15 or 20 
years, I admit that the European is 
far more energetic’ than the Native. 
But if a Huropean and a Native of 
equal age are compared, I believe the 
Native will not be found wanting in 
energy. Natives are largely employ 
ed in the Police and in the Army, 
where physical energy and endurance 
are required far more than in the 
Post Office, ° 


\ 
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Secondly.—As regards abuse of patronage, 
I may observe that this failing like 
all other human infirmities is common . 
to all races, and cannot justly be 
imputed to the Native only: but Iam 
not aware of any such malpractice 
committed by Natives of this Presi- 
dency, in the Postal Department. 


. Thirdly.—As regards their disinclination to 
go out of their country, I may state 
that during the late Egyptian war, 

. 4 Native officials of this Presidency 
. volunteered for field service, and. 
were sent to Suakim. Again in the 
Burmese war, 10 Native officials and 
2 Eurasians volunteered and were 
sent to Mandalay. They returned to 
Madras only when they were disabled 
by illness, or when their services 
‘were no longer required, No special 
recognition has been made of their 
loyalty and devotion as far as I know, 
and yet I am sure volunteers will be 
forthcoming when their services are 
again required. : 

I consider Superintendents should pass through 
the clerical grades. They should remain in those 
gradés for one or two years. I would make them 
enter in such a grade that the salaries would be 
insufficient for Europeans and Eurasians.. If’ 
those classes are required for the Department 
special rules should be made in their case re- 
specting salaries. : 

T cannot say how many of the European or 
Eurasian Superintendents are ignorant of, or 
how many are acquainted with, the vernacular. 


~-I am not aware whether highly educated 


Natives seek employment in the Department, 
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‘INDIA. 
Post Office. — 
Section IV. — 


No. L—W. Y. Ham, Esq., Assistant Director Generalofthe 
Post Office of India. 


* Kk * x % * "og 
2. From the reports which have been published in the papers of the statements of those officers 
who have been examined, it does not appéar that the fact has been brought to the notice of the Public 
Service Commission, that the Postmasters General, as so designated, are not thé only heads of Circles 
in India, and it might be understood, from the evidence placed on record, that a Deputy Postmaster 
General when mentioned, is a subordinate of a Postmaster General, . 


' 8 Asa Deputy Postmaster General and head of a Circle for over 8 years, I would bring pro- 


minently into the view of' the Public Service Commission the fact that a Deputy Postmaster General . 


is also the head of a Circle. That he has the same responsibilities as, and is ia no way subordinate 
to, a Postmaster Genéral, but is directly responsible to the Director General of the Post Offices. 


That he requires the same knowledge of law and procedure as a Postmaster General. 


That he has the same powers of patronage, of appointment, dismissal, and punishment as one of 
those officers. i 
That he has to deal with the same class of appeals. 

‘That he has to sift the same evidence for the proof of service in applications for pension. 


a 


‘That, in every respect, he is in the pasition of a Postmaster General, except that he is located 


usually at the head-quarters station of a Local Government other than a‘Governorship or a Lieutenant- 


Governorship. He exchanges correspondence* direct with the Loca] Government through its chief 
official. . . 


4. In order to make this quite clear, I give the definition of the terms as officially laid down by 
the Director General of the Post Office :— . 


Postmaster General “ includes all officers exercising the powers of a Postmaster General, and 


refers to the head of a Postal Circle.” . . 


Deputy Postmaster-General “is the offiger in administrative charge ofa minor Postal Circle.” 
Circle “is thé area comprising the post offices and mail lines placed under the administrative 
control of » Postmaster General or a Deputy Postmaster General. - a we 
5. The only difference, therefore, between the Postmaster General and the Deputy Postmaster 
General is that the former has larger ‘charge and is more highly paid than the latter. ; 
6. Igive below the existing appointments of Deputy Postmaster-General, with the number of 
offices subordinate to each ;— , ; ; " 


Province. ‘ = Pay, Offices, 
Central Provincesand Berfr .., ae ts +»»750-3,000 | 484 
Behér x. ee ses ae ve 700 537 
_ © East Bengal eis as ase vs 700 361 
: Oudh: ., see ees ei eee 700 _ 335 - 
. Assam ... - ae oss ee ieee ape 700 263 
Burma... ase ane se » ee 700 223 
Rajputdna - 2 aes os sss 700 190 
‘Central India ae tee! aise ree 700° 137 
Sind and Beluchistén.., i 4 we 700 187 


7. There is also the Inspector General of {the Railway Mail Service in charge of the whole 


sorting arrangements in India oyer the lines of railway. He also exercises the powers of a Post- 
master General. a ; e : . 

8.. There are thus 10 officers of equal departmental rank with the 5 P 
and I have never heard it stated that ths worene of the Circles under liege. 10: poy sri 
any way less satisfactory or less progressive than that of the Presidency Circles under the Post- 
masters General. I should mention that these-10 officers have always been Uneovenanted men 
and, so far as I am aware, successive Directors General have had no fault to find with their 
administration, or considered their management less worthy than that of the Postmasters General. 


__* Except in three eases—Oudh, Eastern Bengal, and Behr, which correspond only on Distri , 
Postmaster General N. W. P,, and Postmaster General, Bengal, with the Teeal coveugent ee Pavone cal cs 
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; 9. Particular stress has been laid by the Covenanted officers of the Department, in their 
evidence before the Commission, on the fact that a peculiar knowledge of law ‘and procedure and an 
extraordinary aptitude for dealing with evidence are required by the head of a Postal Circle, and 


that, on these grounds alone, a Covenanted Civilian should always hold the appointment of Post- 


master General on account of his special qualification by education and training. I think that a 
study of the facts of the case will lead to a different conclusion, and will prove that, while education 
and intelligence are required, there is very little wanted in the way of a legal education or training, 


10. To speak generally, I am not aware that any. of the present heads of thé minor Circles 
have made ‘a special study of law, and yet I do not-think that prosecutions are less successful, or 
that a larger percentage of decisions are reversed on-appeal by the Director General in the 
minor than in the larger Circles. ‘To remark personally, I have had no legal education. I have. 
held charge as head of different minor Circles for 84 years, and, so far as my memory serves me, 
I have had only two decisions modified on appeal by the Director General) and these on no poiat 
of law, but on the ground of my having taken too severe a view of the punishment necessary. I 
have instituted a large number of prosecutions, which have been in almost every case successful. I 
have dealt with evidence of all kinds, in robberies, in cheating, and personation cases; I have 
decided in‘such either to prosecute or not to prosecute, and on reporting (as all heads of Circles 
are required to do) my reasons for such action to the Director General, he has accepted my views. 
E could state many other points of the same kind, but I think that what I have said will ‘show 


-that a legal education is not ‘necessary for the head of a Postal Circle. Even that he would be a 


better officer with ‘it, I consider to be doubtful: I would here point out that, in any doubtful case, 
the law officers of the Government,are always available, and any intricate. question of law can be 
referred to them. In the Mufasal I have also found that a Magistrate is always willing to assist 
with advice. Regarding the preparation and consideration of pension cases, the point is even yet 
more simple. The rules in the Civil. Pension Code are clear, there are departmental orders for 
guidance, and the head of the Circle requires only to use common-sense in’comparison of dates in 
Judging the probability of the falsity or truth of the statements of witnesses, and to carefully 
examine and sum up the different proofs of service. ~~ 2 : 


_. 11. Again, it is stated that a Postmaster Genoral should have uo prior connection with the 
Department, and should have no personal association with the Department such as: would arise from 
long service therein.. This argument, although it has been used by Covenanted officers as strength- 
ening their exclusive right to the Postmaster-Generalships, would also advocate the appointment 
of either an Uncovenanted man of some other department or of any outsider ; and especially, when 
taken in connection. with the question of knowledge of law already raised, of a barrister as Post- 
master General. As to old association with the Department, I would distinctly say that I should 
consider it better for the Department and for myself to know the character and the capacity of the 
men with whom, and by whom, I had to carry out either my own ideas or departmental instructions, 
and to be able to choose the best man-from my own personal knowledge of his former work. 


_ 12. This, for an outsider, is, until he has been for some time in the Department, impossible 
He is for some while dependant on his office for information as to rules, procedure, and fituess of 
officers for promotion. He has not practical knowledge of the working of a post office, by which 
alone he can properly understand the manuals and system of the Departinent, and he is quite 
unacquainted with his subordinates. ° ; : : 


13, There is also another point, which E think should be strongly considered, and which is 
recognized, not only in Government service, but also in mercantile communities, and that is, that a 
man to be qn efficient head must have served’in all the lower grades.: 


14. An officer is. not appointed to the command of a ship until he has passed through all steps 
to master; a clerk is not taken into partnership by a merchant until he has served in many pogitions 
in his employer's, office; a subaltern is not placed in command of an army; for what reason, then, 
should a different view be taken of the qualification necessary for appointment as head of a Postal 
Circle? How can an outsider, ignorant of the rules of a department, enforce the practice of these 
rules on his subordinates ? I therefore maintain that the head of a Circle, to be thoroughly efficient, 
should have worked in the lower grades of the superior service.asa Superintendens of Post Offices, 
or in some position in which he should have actually practised and carried out the rules of the 
Department. , ; 


15. I am-afraid that my remarks may be considered to be of great length, but I have desired 
to make it quite clear that there is in the Post Officea class of officers who have been but faintly 
brought to the notice of the Commission, who are in all respects of the same. departmental position, 


: powers, and responsibility as those who have appeared before you. I have'wished to advocate the 


promotion of those officers to. the higher paid appointments in the larger Circles (Bombay, Bengal, 
Madras, North-West Provinces and the Punjab) wheh vacancies occur. _ It is only. lately that one. 
Circle (the North-West Provinces) has been taken away from the employés (Uncovenanted) of the 
Postal Department. .The Postmaster-Generalship of this Circle hus, been held uninterruptedly 


“(with the exception of 8 months in 1874) from 1869 to the commencement of the present year by an 
Uncovenanted postal employé. : 


16. The Punjab Circle has (with the exception of 5 months) been, since 1865, always admi- 
nistered by a Postmaster General, who has not. been a Covenanted Civilian, but a Military man, 
who, after a connection with the Department.of more than 20 years, may be considered a postal 
employé. Is it, therefore, too much to ask that the Postmaster-Generalships should be reserved for 
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officers who have worked their way through, and gained experience in the lower grades of the 
Department? The Postal Department is a hard-working and increasing Departinent, and there are 
no prizes of any value as in other branches of the Government of India. 


17. There are at present only two appointments held by Uncovenanted men, which will entitle 


the holders to the higher rate of pension, I speak of the First Assistant Director-Generalship | 


(Inspector General, Railway Mail Service), and the Comptrollership of Postal Accounts. 

18. Below these two appointments there are 2 Uncovenanted officers on Rs. 750 to Rs.1,000 ; 
and 11 at Rs. 700 per mensem, of whom, in all probability, the majority will never succeed in 
obtaining more than the lower scale-of pension. This is not, I think, a proper acknowledgment of 
the services of employés of a Department which is so enormous, which ‘transacts such a variety of 
business, and which,is of such public utility and convenience as the Postal Department. 


19,. I would ask the Public Service Commission to’ recommend the retention of these high - 


appointments as prizes for the Uncovenanted officers of a purely Uncovenanted Department. of the 
Public Service. 


20. These appointments should be open to all officers, European or Native, and should be given’ 


without favor to the best men, neither to a Native because he is a Native; nor toa Muropean because 
he is white, but to either because he is the better man. If a good man, either Huropean or Native, 
‘ cannot be found within the Department, and this I do not think would ever happen, then by all 
means look outside the Department. During the ernormous progress made by the Department 
during the last ten yéars, the right-hand men of the Director General have been Uncovenanted men 
for most of the time, and I do not. think that it will be necessary to search outside the Department 
for administrators. e : A eae ¥ ge 
21. Even the Codes of the Department, by which the heads of Circles are guided, are princi- 
pally the work of Uncovenanted officers, and could only have been compiled by men of long depart- 
mental experience. as 2 aie 
22. I therefore now submit my remarks for the consideration of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, and would ask only that in justice some rewards may be held: out to a body of Uncovenanted 
officers who have not been hitherto much considered, but who are always at work in the interests of 
the public in almost the most important Department of the Public Service. 





No. II-—-Babu Bishen Chander Dutt, Deputy Postmaster General, Beha’. 





As a member of the Uncovenanted Service working in the Postal Department for about 30 years, 
and most part of that time as a Superintendent of Post Offices whose evidence has not been taken 
by the Commission, I have the honour to submit the following facts in connection with the admi- 
nistration of the Department for the favourable consideration of the honorable members of the 
Commission. ' : = 4 y 

2. When the Postal Department was organized after the submission of the report of the 
Commission that sat in the year 1854, 5 Postmasters General were appointed and placed in charge 
of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras; and of the two local administrations of 
North-West Provinces and Punjab. They were placed under the supervision of one Director General 
of thé Post Office of India, At that time the number of post offices was very few, and the work of 
the Department was confined to the disposal of letters and parcels, and the supervision of the Dak. 
bearers’ Department for the convenience of travellers passing from one part of the country to another. 
Tn course of time the number of post offices began to increase, owing to the cheap postage system 
introduced, and facilities offered for the quick transmission’ of letters. Gradually it was discovered 
that the jurisdictions of the Postmasters General had become too extensive and unwieldy for manage- 
ment by one head of each Circle. It was then deemed necessary to employ a new class of officers, 
called Chief Inspectors of Post Offices, whose jurisdictions were made conterminous with those of 
Chief Commissioners of local administrations. Tbey were yested with the powers of a Postmaster 
General within their respective Circles, and were held responsible to the Director General. As the 


- business of the Department increased with the increase in the number of post offices, and the . 


opening of several new branches, such as money orders, savings banks, &c.; it became necessary to 
increase the number of Chief Inspectors, and two smaller Circles were carved out of the jurisdiction 
of the Postmaster General of Bengal, viz., at Behér and Fast Bengal. It was then that the name 


of Chief Inspector was changed into that of Deputy Postmaster General, This designation, thongh ~ 
adopted at the suggestion. of the then incumbents, has unfortunately given rise to a misconception . 


outside the Department, that these Deputies are more or less subordinate to the Postmasters General, 
he. RE: There are at present 9 such officers working in India at places 

“Central Provinces and Berér.750to 1,000 224 with salaries as per margin.* They are all Uncovenanted 
Burma ne wa 750 officers, and are in no way subordinate to the Postmaster 


Vocal ae < a General. - They exercise the same powers and possess the same 
Rajputina 1) * 100 amount of patronage with regard to appointment, dismissal, 
Se cae ae a ct punishment of subordinate officers as a Postmaster (ieneral, 
Behar a * 00 ike him they are held responsible for the working of their 
Eastern Bengal ... 200 Circles. The only difference between a Postmaster General and 


a Deputy Postmaster General is that the former has a more 
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extensive territorial jurisdiction, and consequently draws higher pay and has a Personal Assistant 
and a large number of officers to help him. “vs ‘ 


_ 8. Itis contended that the 5 appointments of Postmaster General and the one of Deputy 
Director General of the Post Office of India should be reserved specially for the Covenanted Civil 
Service, on the ground that education of a superior order and a special knowledge of law are required 
for the efficient discharge of the duties thereof. If the history of the Indian Post Office ba studied 
it will be found that the ‘posts of Postmasters General had, for som» time since the commencement 
of the separate administration of the Department, been held mostly by Uncovenanted and Militar 
officers. Men like Messrs. Bennett, Dove, Fanshawe, Hutchinson, Dr. Paton and Colonel Bative 
held that post, and the manner in which they discharged their duties is well known to the Govern. 
ment of India and to the Director General. The two last-named officers rose to the highest post as 
head of the Postal Department. If Uncovenanted officers could satisfactorily perform the duties of 


‘Postmaster General when the Department was in a state of organization requiring originality of 


thought and action, I fail to comprehend why educated and trained up Uncovenanted officers will not 
be able to fill the ‘post with an equal degree of efficiency, if not greater, at the present. time when’ the 
Department is in regular working onder. ; 


'4.. The duties of a Postmaster General are purely of an executive nature, in which administra-’ 
tive ability forms one of the principal elements, bnt a special knowledge of law has never been consi- 
dered to be indispensably necessary. A Postmaster General is not vested with judicial powers, nor 
has he any occasion to decide intricate points of law. He is required to decide whether a subordinate 


“ officer committing a criminal offence should be prosecuted in -the law Courts or not, and if so, under 


what section of law the prosecution is to be instituted, and what evidence to be produced. This can be 
done by one who has common-sense enough. I believe a single case has not yet.come to the know-. 
ledge of the head of the Department that a Deputy Postmaster General, who is always’ an Uncove- 
nanted officer, has, for want of knowledge of law, failed to obtain conviction against his subordinates, 
or has ordered and sanctioned a prosecution on insufficient grounds or inadmissible evidence, If 
any intricate point of law be involved i any case, an opinion upon it can easily be obtained from. 
the law officers of Government, and in this respect the Postmasters General located, as they are, in the 
Presidency towns have the special advantage over the Deputy Postmasters General who are stationed 
in the interior, It has also been observed that the district officers are always willing to help the 
prosecuting officer with advice on points of law. - When bonds, contract deeds, or other documents 
are required to be drawn up, the drafts are generally prepared by the law officers of Government 
according to the requirements of each case, Thé Postmaster General has simply to accept and - 
publish them for the guidance of his subordinate officers. 


5. With regard to administrative ability; it has been urged in certain quarters that a Cove- 
nanted Civilian should be preferred on account of his superior learning and secretariat abilities, - 
which are both wanting in an Uncovenanted officer. I believe it will not be too much to say that 
in the ranks of the Uncovenanted Service there are many men who possess abilities which would do 
credit to a Civilian, and there are-some who would adorn any service, and whose abilities have been’ 
specially recognized and rewarded by the Government: Men lize Mr. Kellner of the Account Depart-. 
ment, Babu Parvati Charan Rai, Deputy Collector of the Deara Survey ‘Department, and Babu 
Bhudeb Makharji of the Education Department have set examples of uncommon ability. -In the 
Postal Department also the Uncovenanted officers who held the post of Postmaster General were 
ornaments of the service, and displayed abilities of a high administrative character. Men like 
Messrs. Dove, Douglas, Hutchinson, and Roi Saligram Babddur were all exceptionally qualified for 
the posts held by them. Even now Mr. Sheridan, the Inspector General of the Railway Mail Service, 
who exercises the powers of a Postmaster General although on less pay, has managed and is manag- 
ing his Department with uncommon ability, which has been specially recognized by the head of the 
Department, No Deputy Postmaster General has ever’been found wanting in administrative ability, 
but on the contrary their laudable efforts for.repressing crime, and the success achieved in opening 
cheap post offices and in effecting administrative reforms have secured the very favourable opinion 
of the head of the Department. .If-Uncovenanted officers have so long performed the duties, and 
are even now doing so with credit, one fails to understand why Covenanted Civilians should now -be. 
introduced into the Department to hold charge of the larger Postal Circles when competent. Uncove- _ 


“nanted officers are available. No Civilian should, I submit, be appointed.to the office of Postmaster 


General, unless the Director General declares that no Uncovenanted. officer in the Department is 
fit for the appointment. I am proud to be able to say that.it is dye only to the exertions of its 
Uncovenanted servants that the universal confidence of the ‘public has been secured for the Postal 
Department, sO = 


6. It has also ‘been said that a knowledgé of the departmental rules and regulations and general 


_ experience of the Department are ngt necessary for making a good Postmaster General, and it is 


advisable he shou]d have no personal association with the Department such as would arise from long 
seryice in it,. This, I think, is an ynpractical view of the question, and based on ‘assumptions not 
proved by facts. It is a fact proved by innumerable instances that the most successful men in all 
the departments of the Government service haye heen those who have hati a training in the Depart- 


* ment, and have risen from the lower ranks, In the Postal Department also the most successful officers 


were those who rose from the lower ranks of the service—for instance Messrs. Douglas and Sheridan, 
and Rai Saligram Bahddur. . A new man entering a department, however clever he may be, becomes 
a tool in the’ hands of his experienced subordinates, and spends at. least a couple of years in his 
noviciate before making bjmself useful. This time is lost to Government, which has withal to pay 
for it. It is indispensably necessary, I think, for the head of a Postal Circle to be thoroughly 
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acquainted with the nature of the work he has to perform, and the men with whom he has to deal. 
There is an unusually large amount of patronage vested in postal officers of the supervising class, 
and the largest part of the sameis exercised by the Postmasters General and Deputy Postmasters 
General. Ifthe Postmaster General be a new man, having'no knowledge of the merits and qualifica- 
tions of his subordinate officers, an abuse of patronage is sure to occur, and temptation is thrown in 
the way of his principal ministerial officers. 

7, The Uncovenanted officers now in serving-the Postal Department who have devoted their 
lifelong energies for the interests of Government, and have been tried in all sorts of work, even in.the 
preparation of codes and regulations, have no expectations of retiring on a higher rate of pension. 
Hard-worked as they are, they have no prize posts offered to them as the reward of good and meritori- 
ous service. They have been fervently looking up to the benign Government for throwing open 
the few higher posts in the service to their ranks to be competed for both by Natives and Europeans. 
One post was thrown open to the Native officers, viz. the Postmaster-Generalship of the North-West 
Provinces, but unfortunately for them.it has again been shut against them by the appointment of 
a Covenanted Civilian, although a Native of Bombay. The claims of the Uncovenanted officers of the 


‘Department which deserve the spocial consideration of Government for the success their efforts — 


have achieved in raising the Department in the estimation of the public, have not been duly repre- 
sented to the honorable members of the Public Service Commission. » 

8. In conclusion, it is my humble prayer, that the claims of the hard-worked Uncovenanted 
officers of the Postal Department be taken into favourable consideration by the honorable members 
of the Commission, and that the appointments of Postmasters General as also that of the Deputy 
Director General may be thrown open to them, doth Natives and Huropeans, so that the really 
deserving among them may aspire to those prize appointments. 


No. III.—R. Rose, Esq., Deputy Postmaster General, Oudh. 





Justice prompts me to place on record my aversion to the exclusion of the postal Uncovenanted 
from the appointments of Postmaster General and Deputy Director General, Post Office, and their 
unreserved transfer to the Covenanted Service. : - : 


. 2.‘ An equitable settlement of the following grave ‘questions would check the wholesale 
appropriation by the Civil Service of the leading postal appointments named, for which the postal 
Uncovenanted are in a position to advance a righteous claim :— ; : 

* (a) Have the postal Uncovenanted been found wanting in ‘administrative abilities ? © 
(d) Have not their unremitting exertions raised the Indian Post Office over difficulties all but 
insurmountable to its present importance and efficiency ? 
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(c) Is it probablé that a Civil Servant previously unconnected with the Department would . 


make an abler postal administrator than an Uncovenanted member who has absorbed its 
functions theoretically and practically, grade by grade ? 


(d) Who s0 short-sighted as not to admit that the experience, ordinary education, and percep- 
tion of the postal Uncovenanted are not surer guarantees of administrative capacity in 
that era! branch of Government than high Civil Service attainments utterly foreign 
to it : . : ; 


(e) Again, if the fitness of a tried postal Uncovenanted servant for a higher trust is doubted, 
why not allow him ai least a trial in the long-hoped for appointment? Why deem it 
safer to choose, instead, a Civil Servant and a stranger ? ; . 


(7) Who will deny that a prosperous Uncovenanted Deputy Postmaster General will not make 
an equally successful Postmaster General, seeing that both work under precisely the same 
rules, rendering the nature of their responsibilities alike, that both exercise similar 
powers, and have the same patronage and social equality ? 


(g) Finally, is it out of place to divine, that the bestowal on the Civil Service of the higher 
postal appointments is likely to lessen seriously the interest the postal Uncovenanted 
evince in their duties ? 


8. An unbiassed settlement of each and all of the foregoing eight points will, I trust, move 
you to employ every recommendatory effort to avert the loss impending the postal Uncovenanted, 
and to aim, if it so pleases you, at the reservation of all the contested appointments for that class, 


4, Inext proceed, with your permission, to foil the endeavours of certain departmental Civil 
Servants to advance one or two imaginary disabilities against the competency of the Deputy Post- 
masters General to hold the appointments it is feared are to be wrested from them, 


5. Permit me, I beg, to specify those disabilities severally, to place them before you in their 
true light, and to make them appear to you what they really are --fantastical. 


Lst disability, 
Ignorance of Law—Now, I feel sure, that it is and always was the intention of Government 
that the legitimate performances of each branch of its service should be confined to itself, or, in 
other words, to the finite duties which its title professes, and I cannot, therefore, imagine how the 
absence of legislative attributes in a postal official can be a bar to his progress in a totally non- 
forensic department. Jt is incumbent, I admit, that a Postmaster General or a Deputy Postmaster 
General possesses wisdom enough to discern that embezzlement, forgery, and other egregious crimes 
B 606-33 . 
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are punishable by law, and that it is his duty to order a prosecution when any of his subordinates 
incriminate themselves. For minor postal crimes he has the Indian Post Office Act for his guidance, 
a pamphlet easily acquired by the dullest intellect within a short space. 


I would point out here, that all postal heads of Circles (Postmusters General and Deputy Post- 
masters General) are rendered independent of a personal acquaintance with litigation by the Legal 
Remembrancer or other Law officer of Government, whose bounden duty it is to render professional 
advice on application. ; 


In the evidence already taken before the Public Service Commission the fact, that 9 Deputy . 
Postmasters General were doing the same work and exercising the same powers‘as the 5 Post- 
masters General and that for the proper discharge of their duties quite as complete a knowledge of 

j the Indian Post Act is necessary, was not stated, and I beg you will be 
Pree ets A888) Sap anda good enough to note, that, where any intricate point of law is involved, 
advice is sought from the Law officers by Uncovenanted as well as 


.. 2nd disability. 

_. That Military men at cantonment stations need in their transactions with the Post Office to 
be dealt with by hands firmer and stronger than the Uncovenanted command. The above is 
a pedantic opinion, certainly not complimentary to either the Military or postal Uncovenanted : 
it implies a backwardness on the part of the former to conform to the Indian Postal Guide, and an 
administrative infirmity in the latter, neither of which exist ; for the Military are, it will be admitted, 
a well-behaved community, and are amenable to the same rules in their dealings with the Post Office as 
are the remainder of the publics and all that a Postmaster General or a Deputy Postmaster General 
has to do, is to see that those rules are not infringed, and when they are, to cause @ rectification of 
the irregularity, not by his own force, but by the transmission of power to him from the head of this 
Department. ; ’ : 

3rd disability. 
That, by reason of their lengthy connection with the Department, the postal Uncovenanted have 
become imbued with the préjudices and traditions of the Department, and have thereby rendered 
themselves unfit for the appointment of Postmastér General." - 


How easily is the wisdom that suggested this notion exploded. It is not quite clear what is 
implied ; but, granting that the Uncovenanted are more prone than their Covenanted colleagues to err 
in the direction it is attempted to indicate (which is absurd), it follows that the postal Uncovenanted 


are on this score unfit also to hold’ charge of the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General and ~ 


the appointment of Superintendent, which is a stepping stone to it. But placing what I have said out 
of reckoning, it is usual for a postal Uncovenanted officer to become a Postmaster General after 
succession to the appointment of Deputy Postmaster General, and on his reaching. the better paid 
trust his connection with his old Circle ceases; he, therefore, on promotion is 8s new a Postmaster 
General as a Covenanted outsider newly appointed, and both being human, one is as liable as the other 
to contract the flaw it has been attempted to define, and to impugn the Uncovenanted with solely. 


6. The injustice of placing the contested appointments out of the reach of the postal Uncove- 
nanted is better condemned, I fancy, by the conscience of the power that takes the step, let it justify 
the act externally as it will, than can be described. I venture to assert the progress and efficiency of 
the Post Office in every branch of its work in the 9 minor postal Circles in charge of Uncovenanted 
officers has been in no way. below that of the 5 large Circles, and that in.no single instance has the 
Director General found any Deputy Postmaster General wanting either in his knowledge of law or - 
in his general administration. v 


7. Inconclusion, I would beg two boons on behalf of the postal Uncovenanted: that the . 
salaries of the heads of the smaller Circles be increased to at least a 1,000 consolidated (at present 
they receive less than Executive officers in the Public Works Department, Police, &c.,), and that a ~ 


- graduated rate of pension be given them for service between 15 and 25 years. 7 





No. IV.—E. A. Roussac, Esq., Deputy Postmaster General, Rajputa‘na. 


. I venture, as a postal officer over 80 years’ service, to submit a representation of my case, 
to show that promotion to the higher grades: of the Postal Department does not rest on good service 


- and merit, 


: 2. I was appointed Inspector of Post Offices (present designation is Superintendent of Post 
Offices) in October 1885 on a salary of Rs. 225a month. I worked in Bengal and other provinces, 
and became Personal Assistant to the Postmaster General of Bengal, in which appointment I served 
for nearly two years, 1872 and 1873, under two young Covenanted Civil Servants, who held that 


“appointment. Both these officers, though clever and able Joint Magistrates, were quite inexperienced 


in Post Office work. I was, therefore, for a long time their adviser and virtually the Postmaster - 
General, as I was consulted on everything, and my views invariably adopted. 


8. Atthe end of 1873 I was appointed Chief Inspector of Post Offices of Assam, and vested 
with the powers of a Postmaster General; the present designation of the appointment is Deputy 
-Postmaster General. I remained there for five years. From Assam I went to Behar, a province 
containing a population of 23,000,000. I managed this postal Circle for nearly seven years, and 
now J am in charge of the Rajputéna Circle, where I have to work with Native States, and where the 
greatest tact is required in dealing with Native officials, so as to render the Department popular, 
and induce the Darbars to allow the British Post Office to be extended into their territories. 
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4, The repeated thanks I have received: from the local authorities and the public, and the India. 
approval I have always met from the head of my Department, lead me to believe that my manage- post Office, 
ment of the three abovementioned Circles has been satisfactory ; yet I have had no promotion,as = = —— 

I draw at present only Rs. 700 a month. The same pay I did in Assam; and now I am told that I - See. IV. 
have no promotion to expect, as all Postmaster-Generalships are to be held by Covenanted Civil nh. 
Servants. : 2a Roussac, Esq. 


5. Young Covenanted Civil Servants, of the grade of Joint. Magistrate, are appointed Post- 
masters General without training of any kind, and, as a natural consequence, they are for a long time 
entirely in the hands of their subordinates, The young Civilians, who accept these appointments, 
do so with the object of getting a large increase of pay and the hope of securing hereafter the 
Director-Generalship of the Department. To my knowledge, several of these young gentlemen, 
after working for a time, left the Post Office and reverted to the Judicial and Revenue line, because 
they found promotion less rapid than they expected, and their prospects not so good as elsewhere : 
the Department was thus made a convenience of, and its interests sacrificed. ; 


6. The duties of Covenanted Postmasters General and Uncovenanted Deputy Postmasters 
General are. precisely the same, and as their powers are alike, it is evident thatan Uncovenanted 
Deputy Postmaster General, who can manage satisfactorily a Circle containing four or five hundred 

.- post offices, can work equally well a larger one, with a few hundred more post offices. The num- 
ber of post offices, though increasing petty details, does not in the slightest degree add to difficulties, 
as questions of law are not more complicated in the larger Circles held by Postmasters General 
than. inthe smaller ones in charge of Deputy Postmasters General; as when a really difficult legal 
question arises, the Law officers of the Government are referred to—a course which is followed 
throughout India both by Covenanted and Uncovenanted officers, s0 that in reality the legal train- 
ing of Covenanted Civil Servants, though perhaps qualifying them for other branches of the service, © 
does not in the slightest degree make them better postal officers than their Uncovenanted confréres. 


7. To my knowledge, in no single instance has the Director General found any Deputy 
Postmaster General wanting, either in his knowledge of law or in his general administration ; it is, 
therefore, a cruel hardship to deprive these officers of promotion, simply because they got their 
appointments in this country from the Director General, and are styled Uncovenanted., 


8. Nowhere in the world, not even in England, are the prize appointments of the Post Office 
reserved for outsiders, 1 mean for persons who have not made their career in it; why should it be 
different in India ? 


9. The controlling Staff of the Post Office, ‘exclusive of the Account Branch, consists of - 8 , 


1 Director General, who is the head of the Department. ; 

1 Deputy Director General. ‘These officers are attached to the Director General’s Office, 

3 Assistant Directors Genéral. and are practically Secretaries. - 

5 Postmasters General 

9 Deputy Postmasters General f °° : , 
-114 Superintendents, divided in the manner shown in the margin.* There are 2 Deputy 

* 18 lst Grade Superintendents drawing’Rs. 400 Postmasters General on salaries of Rs. 750 rising 

rising to Rs. 500. : to Rs. 1,000, and.7 on Rs. 700. u, 


28 2nd Grade S int i - 7 
gee teak rina Grawang Tis, 200 The: Postmasters General are also in’ two 


30 3rd Grade Superintendentg drawing Rs; 250, grades, viz., 3 on salaries of Rs. 1,500 rising to 
38 4th do. do, “Rs. 200, Rs, 1,750, and 2 on Rs, 1,750 rising to Rs. 2,000. 


The permanent Deputy Director General, now absent on leave, is a Covenanted Civil Servant 
of the Ist Grade of Postmaster General. Two of his predecessors were Uncovenanted officers, and 
the officiating Deputy Director General is also Uncovenanted. 


"The 3 Assistant Directors General are Uncovenanted, The First .Asssistant is in charge 
of the Railway Mail Service, and draws a salary of Rs. 1,000 rising to. Rs. 1,400, and the other 2 
Assistants rank with Deputy Postmasters General of the 2nd grade, and draw Rs. 700. 


_ _ 10. From this list it will be seen that the Uncovenanted controlling officers of the Post Office 
in India have ouly one appointment with a salary of more than a thousand rupees a month, which . 
carries with it a pension of Rs. 5,000 a year after 30 years’ good service, and of the 11 officers- 
of the grade of Deputy Postmasters General only 2 draw salaries of Rs. 750 rising to Rs. 1,000 a 
month, while the remaining 9 get Rs. 700 a month, , 


1}. There is no department in India where the appointments are so unequally graded, and 

yet the Government will not only do nothing to improve the prospects of these officers, but have, 

_ within the last eighteen months or two years, taken away the Deputy Director-Generalship and the 

Postmasters-Generalship of Madras and “North West Provinces—all three formerly held by Uncove- 
nanted postal officers, and given them to Covenanted Civil Servants, ‘ 


_ 12. Of the 6 prize appointments in the Post Office (5 Postmasters-Generalship and Deputy 
_Divector-Generalship) 3 might with advantage be reserved for Uncovenanted officers of merit and 
good service ; aud the Department will, I am certain, benefit-by it, as it is chiefly to these officers 
that the Post Office has done and is doing such excellent service. : 


‘i so in conclusion, I beg to be permitted to say that I have nearly run through my career in 
the Department, and have little or no hope of promotion ; this representation is, therefore, purely dis- 
interested, as I do so in justice to my juniors, in hopes that it may help to show the Commission how 
unfairly deserving postal officers are treated, simply because they happen to be Uncovenanted, 


h in charge of a separate Postal Circle ; and 
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No, V.—John Short, Esq., Deputy Postmaster General, Central India. 





The Covenanted Civilians holding the posts of Postmasters General of Bengal, North-West 
Provinces, and Boinbay have expressed their opinion that Postmaster-Generalships should be held 
by Covenanted Civilians only, and they give the following reasons for this opinion. eR tw 


1. The fact that a Postmaster General belongs to the Covenanted Civil Service is evidence that 
he holds a good social position, and thus is enabled to obtain ready obedience from his subordinates. 
(Evidence of Mr, Badshah, B.C.S., Postmaster General, North-West Provinces.) - 


2. A knowledge of law is necessary for the efficient discharge -of the duties of a Postmaster 
General. (Evidence of Mr. Fanshawe, B.C.S,, Postmaster General, Bombay.) 


8. The Postmaster-Generalships of Bengal and Bombay should be held by Covenanted Civilians 
because their position, as such, has greater weight in dealing with the public. 


The first reason given by Mr, Badshah, B.C.S., ignores the fact that there are Uncovenanted 
men in the Department who do not base their right to a good social position upon their being mem- 


._ bers of the Civil Service. : : 


It is scarcely likely that an Uncovenanted man would be appointed to a Postmaster-Generalship 
who could not maintain the social status his official position would require. 


Mr. Fanshawe states that the legal knowledge of necessity possessed by a Covenanted Civilian 
is required for the efficient discharge of the duties of a Postmaster General. I-have been concerned 
in many important prosecutions undertaken by the Department, but I have never known a miscar- 
riage of justice resulting from the want of legal knowledge on the part of a postal official, The legal 
knowledge required is very limited ; and if any intricate point of lawis involved in the conduct of a 
case, advice must at once be obtained from the Law officers of the Government, and, as a matter 
of fact, such advice is constantly sought both by Uncovenanted and Covenanted heads of Circles. 
No amateur lawyership is allowed. 


As to the Postmaster-Generalships of Bengal and of Bombay demanding more than other Circles 
the services of a Covenanted Civilian, no reason has been given, except Mr. Fanshawe’s, nor do I 
see that there can be one. The Presidency Postmasters deal direct with the public of Calcutta and 
Bombay ; whereas the Postmasters General of those places, who are probably away from their 
head-quarters half the year, scarcely ever come in direct contact with the public. 


Having stated the reasons given by Covenanted Civilians why they, and they only, should fill 
the highest posts in the Department, and having endeavoured to show how insufficient these reasons | 
are, I would beg to-call the attention of the Commission to.certain omissions in the evidence which 


makes the case for the Covenanted Civilians even weaker than before, 


There are 5 Postmasters General and 9 Deputy Postmasters General in India. The formerr 
are Civilians and the latter Uncovenanted men. The duties of all are identical. All, Covenanted 
and Uncoyenanted, have separate ‘Circles: no one is subordinate to another. .No complaint has 
ever been made that the control of the Circles under Deputy Postmasters General has been less 
efficient than that under Postmasters General ; the same social stdtus is required ; the same knowledge 
of law is necessary; the essential qualifications are the same for the lower paid appointments as for 
the more highly paid. If, then, Uncovenanted officers are efficient as: Deputy Postmasters General, 
they are equally so as Postmasters General. I will not say that the special training of.a Covenanted - 
Civilian is not a very important qualification for a Postmaster-Generalship, but I think that many: 
years’ work as Superintendent of Post Offices and as Deputy Postmaster General is even of greater 
importance. J would particularly draw the attention of the Commission to the many improvements 
that have been made in the Post Office during the last fourteen years. The systems of money orders, 


.savings banks, insurance, value-payable ‘parcels, combined telegraph and post offices, have’ all 


been organized, if not initiated, and have been rendered practicable by Uncovenanted members of 
the Department. Without their intimate knowledge of departmental procedure and of the cap- 
abilities of postal subordinates, these reforms and improvements would never have been carried out. 


- There is undoubtedly a strong feeling amongst the senior officers of the Department that they 
are being unfairly dealt with, By many years of service as Superintendents they have been selected 
for promotion to Deputy Postmaster-Generalships ;. their experience and knowledge is availed of in 
introducing departmental reforms and improvements; they perform the same duties as a Postmaster 
General ; but as soon as a vacancy in the higher grade occurs, a Covenanted Civilian, usually of eight 

‘or ten years’ standing, who is absolutely a stranger to: postal work, and who will remain in the De- 
partment no longer than it is profitable for him, is brought in and placed over his head. For the 
first year or so after his appointment, the Civilian Postmaster General is of necessity in the hands of 
one or two of his subordinates, much to the detriment of the Public Service. ‘ 


_ No Uncovenanted official aspires to the headship of the Department, but all the seniors feel dis- 
heartened and discontended that they have not’a share in the appointments immediately below it,— 
that is, the Deputy Director-Generalships and the 5 Postmaster-Generalships. At least 3 of these 
appointments might be given to the Deputy Postmasters General, their present posts show that they 
are fit for them, and it would be only a fair recompense to them for their years of good service. 
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No. VI.—Lala Shambhu Nath, Personal Assistant to Postmaster 
’ General, North-Western Provinces. 


1. -I find no fault with the present system of appointment to the several grades of the Postal 
Department. I would, however, have two different services, viz., Superior and Inferior, and to the for- 


mer would appoint none but those who have passed educational test, to the B.A. degree at least. . 


The Superior should, I think, include employés on Rs. 100 and ahove. 
2. I prefer the system of promotion in the Department as a whole, and not in the Circle. 
: 3. People of the North-Western Provinces and the Panjab would not, I believe, like to go to 
the far off Circles, such as Bengal, Burma, Bombay, and Madras. oe 


4, No. . 
5. Furopeans are better fitted for field service. For ordiuary duties of a Superintendent 


and Postmaster I think educated Natives of steady habits are better than indifferent Europeans. 


Neo. VII.—W. Welsh, Bsq., Superintendent of Post Offices, Sharanpur Division. 


I have the honor to offer the following remarks on the points suggested by the President 


of the Sub-Committee of the Public Service Commission ; and in doing so I must premise that my - 


experience is confined to the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Circles, and I am not practically 
acquainted with the conditions prevailing in other parts. of the country. - : 
_I. (a) I think the present system has worked well as regards the selection or nomination - 
’ of officers to the Superintendent’s and Postmaster’s grades, and has, with a few exceptions, 
given the Circles, with which I am acquainted, as geod aclass of memas can be expected for the 
salaries allowed. o7 a ae et 

(b). Inspectors I think should invariably be recruited from the grade of head clerk in a 

head office, where experience is gained in all branches of postal work.” 

(c) Sub-Postmasters are at present recruited in a somewhat haphazard manner; but I 
think it would be preferable to select them from among successful students in our public 
schools and colleges, and the more promising among them should be drafted into head offices 
as vacancies occurred, At the same time, men who have been Sub-Postmasters for any time 
lose the aptitude for steady continuous labour which’ is necessary in a head office. 

' (d) In all cases an educational standard should be insistéd on for all candidates for 
employment in the Department. pe Se ge 


% (e) In this connection I think it might be possible for us to obtain a large number of 
recruits from among military pensioners, many of whom are placed on pension when quite 
» strong and active enough to discharge postal duties. ‘These men would be reliable, steady, and 
amenable to discipline if properly treated, and would not be claimants for pension, thereby re- 
lieving, the State of future burdens. The present rule limiting the age of men entering the 
Department to 25 years would have to be modified in favour ‘of military pensioners if this 
_ suggestion is approved. : is 
2. 1 think there should be one general. list for all Superintendents in the Department, and, 
barring any thing abnormal against any particular individual, that promotion. to a higher grade 
should be given strictly by seniority.- : yo 
_ Ifany Superintendent be remiss in his duty, or if it be desirable to punish any Superintendent, 
the punishment should ordinarily take the shape of reduction in the list according to the gravity of 
the offence committed. E : oF 
3. {a) Wnropean or Eurasian Superintendents do not, as a rule, object to serve in any 
Circle other than _that in which their homes are situated, or where they have family ties. _ I 
know of no single instance in which a European or Eurasian Superintendent, transferred fiom 
one Circle to another, has on this ground seriously objected to the transfer; but, on the other 
hand, Native Superintendents seriously object to be so transferred; and a North-West Pro- 
yinces’ man would, I'think, prefer to lose promotion rather than go out of the’ North-West 
Provinces and Oudh. ae 


(b) The above also applies to Postmasters, clerks, and. Sub-Postmasters, who can only 
be Serpied to serve in other distant Circles by the inducement of large and immediate increase 
or 3a ary. . 


4, I think the goneral conditions of service in this Department entail much personal hardship 
.on eur employés, in consequence of the hours of attendance ‘being very long, the nature of the 
-duties being such as to require steady, incessant, and thoughtful attention to. business, often of a 
somewhat complicated nature, for nine and ten hours during the day for six days in the week and 
often on the Sabbath also ; the necessity of finishing off the day’s work within the day and frequent- 
ly against time, and the difficulty’ cf reconciling some of the regulations of the Department with the 
personal requirements of individual members of the public community, who are very frequently 
impatient of the restrictions imposed by our regulations, but which are necessary for the efficient 
working of the Department. , 


I do not know of any class of public servants who work as hard for as many hours in the week, 
and under as many discomforts, and for as small a’salary ag the vast majority of the employds . 
in the Department ; and I consider that the work—I will not say exacted, but obtained from our 
B 606—34 
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& . . . ¥ . . . 4 % ; 
India. subordinates—is decidedly calculated to impair health, to injure constitutions, and merits consider- 


Post Office, ation in the shape of small special concessions regarding leave and pension. 


Seo. IV. 5. (a) I prefer Europeans or Hurasians for the grade of Superintendents or Postmasters of 
pee) large head offices where comparatively large establishments are employed, and where a large 
WV. Walsh, European community has to be dealt with. : 
"Sq. . 


(6) I consider Eurasians and Natives are best suited for the charge of small head offices 
and as clerks. : ma. 


(c) All Inspectors should be Natives, but should be employed in districts distant from 
their birth place. 


(d) . Among Natives I think Hindus make the best Postmasters, as they are more patient, 


ne better educated, and have greater aptitude for business than the Mahomedans now obtain- 
* able, 


The same applies, though in a less degree, to clerks employed in head offices and to Sub-Post- 
masters, though 1t is always very desirable that there should be a proportionate number of Mahome- 


dans in these appointments. As overseers of runners’ lines I consider Mahomedans very much 
superior to Hindus. 


( e) Eurasians would frequently make good clerks if they did not, as a rule, expect higher 
salaries than are now paid to that class of officials. 


“(f) I Would, with few exceptions, exclude Hindus from service in a post office attached 
to a force in the field, as their caste prejudices would interfere with their mobility, and conse- 
quently with the efficient discharge of their duties, 





No. VIII.—F. W. Tytler, Fsq., Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Gorakhpur Division. ~ ; 


“AF, W. Tatler, : I would not interfere.with the present system of apponting Postmasters and othérs below that 
eh 


grade; but, as regards Superintendents, I think that they should be appointed in the same way as 
' appointments are made to the other branches of the Uncovenanted Service. . 


The system of promotion in the Circle, as in force now, works often very unjustly, and I am 
altogether against it. If Superintendents belonged to a Circle or Province in the same permanent 
way that a Police officer does, with no chance of being transferred from one part of India to an- 
other, then I should have nothing to say against promotion by Circle-; but the case is quite different. 

' A Superintendent really only nominally belongs to a Circle, as he is liable at any time to be trans- 
ferred from one part of India to another : this being so, there is-no certainty that he will receive the 
promotion when it does occur in the Circle to which he nominally belongs for the time being. To 
show how the system works unfairly, I will merely give three examples :— . 


A.isthe senior 4th Grade Superintendent in the Department; he is, therefore, also the senior 4th 
Grade in the Circle, and, therefore, naturally expects-promotion when it occurs, but, for the good of the 
Public Service presumably, his services are required in another Circle, and he is transferred. Shortly 
afterwards promotion occurs in his former Circle, but he now belongs to another Circle, and by the 
system of Circle promotion he has nu claim to it, although he is the senior 4th Grade Superin- 
tendent in the Department. B., a junior man but next on the list of his former Circle, gets the 
promotion, with the result that B., a junior man, has now gone over A., and as they are at any time 
liable to be transferred at a future period to the same Circle, and thus come on the same list again 
for promotion, A. has suffered a permanent injury, as B. will now always take precedence of A. 


A. is now a 3rd Grade Superintendent and senior of his Circle. B., as in the above case though 
junior to A. in the service, has got his 8rd grade before him, and so long as they remained in different 
Circles this does not affect A., who is looking forward to promotion shortly: by the retirement of C., 
_a senior lst Grade Superintendent, and would have got it-; but B., presumably for the good of the 
Public Service, has been shortly before transferred to A.’s Circle, with the result that being senior to 
A. in the grade he gets the step. : : 

As in the above case, C, is shortly expected to retire. B. not being transferred to the Circle, A. 
naturally expects to get the promotion, being the senior in his grade, But C., shortly before he retires, 
is transferred, presumably for the good of the Public Service, to another Circle. A. again loses 
promotion, as C, now belongs to another Circle. ; 

These are not. imaginary cases, but what have happened and may happen any day as long as 
Circle promotion remains in force. Had thesystem of promotion in the Department as a whole been 
in force, As position would not have been affected by any of the above transfers. The system of 
promotion by Circle has been the cause of much discontent and disappointment among Superintend- 
ents as a body, and J am, therefore, strongly in favour of promotion in the Department as a whole. 

Natives, as a rule almost without exception, .will not work out of the Province in which their 
homes are situated ; many, especially in the lower grades, are unwilling to leave even the District to 
which they belong. Eurasians are willing to work any where, though, as a rule, I think that they pre- 
fer to serve in the Province in which they have heen brought up.’ Europeans are willing to work 
all over India, though naturally they often prefer one part of India to another. 

The Department, I think, should he put on the same official level with the Police, Opium and 

- other branches of the Uncovenanted Service. By this I mean that the grade of Superintendents should 
be gazetted ; this would raise both the official and social position of the Superintendent, which grade 
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should be kept perfectly distinct from that of Postmasters. Superintendents when compared with 
other branches of the Uncovenanted Service are very inadequately paid; they receive to-day the same 
rate of pay that was in force before the Mutiny, though the.work and responsibility have increased 
very largely. The class of men now entering the Department, both as regards social position and 
ability, are the same as those in the Police, and as their work isat the same time quite as important and 
responsible, they should be put on the same level with the Police as regards pay, promotion, é&c. At pre- 
sent a person enters the Department as a probationer on Rs. 100 per month; hethen learns the work, and 
has to pass a qualifying departmental examination, after which he has to wait for a vacancy, when he 
is appointed as a 4th Grade Superintendent on Rs. 200; he then gradually rises, as vacancies occur, up 
to Rs, 500, being the higest pay of a Ist Grade Superintendent. ‘To get up to this takes many years. The 
next step is a Deputy Postmaster General on Rs. 700: few Superintendents reach this grade. Most 
superintending Divisions at present consist of three Districts. - 1 would increase this by one extra 
District, and at the same time increase their pay. I would put all minor post officers whose pay is Rs. 15 
and under more immediately under the control of Inspectors ; this would enable the Superintendent 
to supervise the larger Division efficiently. I would reserve the grade of Postmaster Generals for 
Superintendents ; at the same time I would reduce the pay of the grade to Rs. 1,000 per month. If.this 
were carried out, Government. would save a good deal by it. There would be no inducements for 
Civilians to covet such appointments, the pay being too low, and at the same time a reward 
would be held out to senior and deserving Superintendents, and there is no doubt that the Superin- 
tendent would be as capable of doing the work of the Postmaster Genera] as a Civilian new to the 
Department, for the Superintendent has been brought up to the work, and is up in the knowledge 
of all details, I would also abolish the grade of Deputy Post Master Generals, and bring their Circles 
under the control of existing Postmaster Generals. I would only have two grades of Super- 
intendents—the lower rising by increments of 25 per month from 250 to 500, and the higher grade 
from Rs. 500 to 700 rising in the same way. If the above were carried out, Superintendents, as a body, 
would be much contented, their social and official position raised,-and without any extra cost to Gov~ 
ernment or want of efficiency in the Department. ‘I do not think that a Native Superintendent 
should be put on the same level with regard to pay as a European one: A: European in this country 
has to send bis children home to be educated, has himself to go home occasionally to recruit his 


-health, and is expected to live in the same style as the social class in which his:official position places . 


him. A Native, on the other hand, is in his own country, educates his children in India,. has no need 
to leave the country, and has no social position to keep up. ‘This distinction is acknowledged in the 
Civil Service, where the Statutory Civilian gets a-much smaller pay than the Civilian who is 
brought out from England. ; ; 


Europeans, I think, make the best Superintendents ; Natives the worst, though of course theré 


have been exceptions to this. Natives, I have found, can rarely put aside their caste and religious - 


prejudices ; it always more or less influences their conduct towards such Natives as are placed under’ 
their control. As Postmasters I think that -they are equal to Europeans, though in the more: im- 
portant offices I think I should prefer a European to be in charge. The Postmasters of smaller 
offices and Inspectors, I think, should always be Natives. . ? 





' No. IX.—Lala Parbat Singh, Postmaster, Mirzapur. 


I think that there should be no distinction between. Postmasters and Superintendents in 
cases of promotion ; in fact, old and experienced Postmasters should be appointed as Superintendents 


and controlling officers, and vice versd, as they will be more useful in supervising work, controlling 


and examining of accounts and books, besides having better experience. 


A list should be kept and promotion made according to seniority in service, grade and quali- 
fications only. ; ; 


I prefer the system of promotion in the Department, instead of in the Circle, because the pro- 
motion in minor Circles is uncertain, and depends.entirely on vacancies. Officers in larger Circles 
having many competitors, are superseded by those in minor Circles-who have few ‘to compete 
with them, and thus get rapid promotion. ~ , : 


Low-paid people, specially inferior servants and clerks, are averse to transfers to other Circles 
since they can obtain the same amount of pay by serving private people and in other professional 
places. Yhusa postman drawing six or seven rupees or a clerk drawing fifteen or twenty rupees 
a month will not care to. go to another Circle, unless he is sufficiently paid to keep himself and 
family with comfort both in his native place and at the place he is posted to, and can effect savin 
because he will be required to keep a double establishment for the members of his family, and for 


himself in most cases, . 


The responsibility and work of. Postmasters having latély. been much increased, I think no 


Postmaster should have less than Rs. 100 a month, and in offices which are i 
Postmaster should be appointed ‘ ; pe anote smportant, a Depaty 


All the work and accounts of Sub-Offices, &c., pass throush Head-Offices ; + 
should be attached to Head-Offices to supervise the eon of Sub-Officos, there ene ae Pit tbe 


duties connected with them in post offices and subject to the approval of the Post i 
head-quarters and when on tour to inspect Sub-Offices only. a ce cgeenirarnas 


The present Superintendents should be posted according to their rade 
° 3 bee 8 P. 's 
and made to inspect the Offices in the District once a year a the cold vestige a is nee ie 
Revenue and Judicial Departments), placing the Inspector or Deputy Postmaster in charge of the office 
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~ for the time.. This will decrease the travelling allowance, which can be utilized in the increase of 


the establishment. of clerks and their pay, which is hardly sufficient to attract competent men,—in 
fact the larger Circles ‘should be worked similarly to minor Circles with Inspectors, ‘The Post- 
masters being well paid and competent, and having local knowledge and authority to punish and 
exact work from the Sub-Postmasters, the latter will be careful to do their work well; besides, 
the Postmasters from their local experience will be able to introduce many improvements. ° 


The Postmasters should be Natives with a few exceptions, but these should on no account be 
numerous, and, promotion should only be given according to merit and seniority in grade and 
service. : 

The work of Postmasters and the Deputy Postmasters should be divided into halves when they 
are at head-quarters, whereby the latter will have respite and relief, instead of being as at present, 
engaged during the whole day without an evening or morning to themselves. ‘The work being 


- beyond their control is generally neglected in large offices with the result that officers are punished. 


for no fault of their own. 
Post offices should be closed on all gazetted and local holidays similar to, Sundays at present, 


The constant changes of rules and frequent issue of circulars and orders, which confuse and task 
severely the memory of subordinates, and are generally omitted and neglected, should be avoided,— 
in fact; the rules should be permanent, and issued after full and mature consultation with old and 
experienced postal officers and with the approval of the’ Governmént of India. ; : 


There should also be uniformity in the standing of the post offices, and in the establishment of 
clerks, &c., and not, inequality as at present, and these matters should be subject. to the approval of 
the Director General and the Government of India, - : oy oe 


Postmasters in minor Circles getting lower pay than Postmasters in larger Circles can now. 
administer and correspond directly with the chief. of the Province, and are ist Class Postmasters 
(vide classified list), and have more authority and power than better paid 2nd Class Postmasters in 
larger Circles, besides not being subject to other control and supervision than that of the Deputy 
-Postmasters General; whereas in larger Circles more highly paid, old and experienced Postmasters 
are sometimes subordinate to Superintendents getting equal or less pay and junior in service. The 
Deputy Postmasters General and Postmasters General should not be outsiders, but old and experienced _ 
officers of the Department, and the appointment of Postmasters drawing Rs. 100 should be subject: 
to the approval of the Director General and those of Rs. 200 to that of the Government of India, 
and should be notified in the Gazette of India, as is done in other departments, 

The clerks and others entering the Postal. Department should in future first pass the depart- 


mental test examination, and be competent to write English and one or two vernacular languages of 
the District and Province, and when confirmed as Postmasters should pass an examination to be held . 


: annually in the Circle, with the-exception of those working at present, who should be exempted 


- therefrom, and a list should be kept according to which they are to be appointed. _ 


C. #. Charde, 
Esq. 


- The establishment of clerks: and postmen, &c., allowed in post offices at present, being in- 
sufficient and_ovér-pressed with work, an increase is, therefore, essentially and actually necessary, 


‘and can be met by the decrease of the travelling allowance of the present Superintendents (proposed 
above) without extra cost to Government. ~ 


. There should also be a spare set of trained clerks and Postmaters in each Circle to relieve those 
on leave, &c.; for, at present, diffioulty-is generally felt to secure competent men and experienced 
in postal work, in the subordinate grades inexperienced hands are generally employed, who 
commit more irregularities, ; : aan 


‘ 


el 


No. X.—C, E. Charde, Esq., Postmaster, Meerut, 


1. There should be-a fized system of appointment to the several grades of ‘the Postal 
‘Department. The pecuniary’ responsibilities have increaseed considerably now ; and it is, therefore, 
very necessary that men of long standing, approved service, and undoubted merit should, invariably, 
be eligible for appointment to the several grades of the Department, 


2. ° The members of the Postal .Department are uot well paid; hence promotion, either in the 
Circle or in the Department as a whole, will not answer, as a general rule, Officers drawing less 
than Rs, 200 per mensem should be promoted in the Circle ; and promotion to officials drawing 
Rs. 200 or upwards might be given in the Department, as a whole. fe, 

3. Nearly all the Natives employed in the Department are averse to serve in other Circles 
than those in which their houses are situated. The particular reason for this aversion is, that their 
salaries are not sufficient to cover the expenses incurred in removing residences, or looking after 
the families left behind. I¢-is the fact, however, that Natives willingly léave the Circle if promoted 


suitably. - 


‘4, T have no particular observations to offer respecting the general condition of service in the | 
Department. . a : 
5. I have no positive opinion regarding this point; but, confining my observations to the 


North-West Provinces Circle alone, I would say that Europeans, Burasians, Kaieths, and Mahomedans 


of education possess the requisite capacity for rendering efficient service in the Department, Local 
circumstances should, however, be kept in view when considering this particular point, 
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No, XI.—T, Corbett, Esq., Postmaster, Naini Ta’. 





\ 


1. The present system of appointment is, in my opinion, open to reform, and a step in, the 


right direction has recently been taken in the North-West Provincés by the employment of men ~ 


holding educational certificates as candidates for the Post Office at all the large stations, which is 
likely in time to lead to great results. . 


Tt stands to reason that men who have passed test examinations must be possessed. of certain 
capacities, and those capacities can be pretty accurately gauged by the degrees obtained. . 


By the introduction of this system the administrative head of the Circle has provided himself 
with an unfailing supply of intelligent and trained men, who are always at hand in the caso of 
emergencies. 


I think, however, that it should not be made a hard and fast rule that. none but passed men 


should be employed. . Exception might be made _~ 


(1) to -meet local circumstances, 
(2) in the case of specially deserving men. 


- * With regard to exception (1), I would instance the case of offices situated on the hills. 


I have held charge ofa hill. office for some years, and experience has taught me that plains- 
men are a failure when removed from their native climates. They come up on promotion, and for a 
time everything goes smoothly ; then the cold begins to tell upon them ; they get sick, complain of the 
great expense they are put to; ard, finally, get thoroughly dissatisfied, and take no interest whatever 
vn their work. ‘The hill-man on the contrary enjoys the cold, has his family about him, and works 
cheerfully. But unfortunately education in the hills is not nearly in. so advanced a state as it is 
on the plains, and consequently it is very difficult to get passed hill-men to enter the Department 
on a paltry Rs. 15 or 20 per mensem when they are able to obtain much more lucrative employment 
in other branches of the Government service. Therefore I think that the rule should be relaxed 
as regards appointments in hill stations. 


Referring now to exception (2), 


I have seen many thoroughly efficient hands who have never passed any “examination in 
their lives: as a case in point, I would mention two men now working jin my office who hold 


no certificates, and yet work admirably. They have shown themselves equal to emergencies in 
several trying circumstances, though they are only temporary hands, and I certainly consider them 


Ror deserving of permanent posts than: passed apprentices. who are only just learning their 
work, : : ; 


_ _2. Imost undoubtedly prefer the system of promotion in the Department as a whole, because 
it gives more scope to deserving and atabitious men, besides being more just than the system of Circle 
promotion. How often do we see the deplorable sight of seniors in one Circle being superseded by 


juniors in another, though in ninety-nine case out of a hundred the former are better men as being 
more experienced and devoted to their duties. ‘ 


3. My experience here is rather limited ; bat every man who goes through the world with his 
eyes open is perfectly aware that the Natives, of this Province at any rate, have a most ineradicable 
aversion to leave their homes and go to other Circles. If proof is required, one need only turn to 
the evidence given by Mr. Hynes before the Public Service Commission when he defended the 


actions of the Director General against the accusations brought by Babu Moti Lall, a full detail of 
which appeared in the Pioneer of the 13th June last. © ; : 


4, This is a question which were best left to ministerial officers to deal with. If I might 
venture a suggestion (which I hope will not be considered irrelevant), I would propose that all 


officers drawing Rs. 200 and upwards should be gazetted, as they are in all other branches of the . 


Government service. It would add immeasurably to their status in societ i 

1 er d add 3 t iy,—a very great desidera- 
tam in my opinion. Talso think, with all other right-thinking men, that service vhoald count fos 
pension from the date of appointment, irrespective of age. : 


5. This query resuscitates the much vexed question of race distinction,— j i 
. . . bel on, 
should be avoided as much as possible, as it. only creates ill-feeling amongst men SEG a oo 


probability spend their whole lives as neighbours, Here also my experience is limited to the N 
West, as I have never resided permanently out of these Provi be i lst ease 
Depa ah eee obs mene y ese Provinces ; buf, = I am called upon to express 


Europeans are, as a rule, more energetic and generall better edu i i 
“ Europeans ” I include domiciled Ruropeens) 7 ‘eis lave of and ieee Niece 
sports and exercises makes them self-reliant, and ready at a moment’s notice for any eme 
They can generally ride well, and their constant training enures them to any saonhal hi ashi 
Whereas, on the other hand, the Native by virtue of his sedentary habits lov life, and 


would rather forfeit pr. tion th i : coven Hel, BBY. life, and 
chan Serer wesidonce: promotion than take up an appointment which requires constant travel and 


; tale ; ee. that a system of competitive examinations 

impartiahty an y i i 

aes y anes is the best method of gauging the capac 
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» if carried out in a spirit, of 
ity of candidates for the higher 
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